NATIONAL 
REVIEW. 


“What is the Tory Party, unless it represents National 
feeling ?""—Lord Beaconsfield. 


THE LIBERAL PARTY AND HOME RULE. By R. Bosworth SMITH, M.A. 
“THE OLD ORDER CHANGES.” Bk. IT, Cn. V.-IX. By W. H. MALLOCK 
TRADE AND COLONIZATION. By J. F. BOYD 

A MEMORY OF THE THAMES. By QUALISCUMQUE 

FRENCH INTERESTS IN EGYPT. By Harold A. PERRY 

A VENETIAN PLAYWRIGHT. By Linda VILLARI 

TRELAND UNDER HER OWN PARLIAMENT. By J. L. DERWENT 
THE NEWER NORTH-WEST FOR ENGLISHMEN. By G. ALEXANDER 
PARTY AND PATRIOTISM. By Alfred AUSTIN 


CORRESPONDENCE 
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THE IRON WIRE, WIRE ROPE, AND FENCING COMPANY 
(D. ROWELL CO.), 
Colonial and Foreign Government Contractors. Patenteces and Contractors to H.M.’s War Department, &c. &c. 


STRAINED WIRE AND CONTINUOUS IRON FENCING AND GATES 
Erected over thousands of miles at Home, in the Colonies, and Abroad. 


ROWELL'S ROWELL'S 
GALVANIZED It 
1 DIAGONAL 
STEEL BRACE. 


NEW PATENT ‘‘ECONOMIC”’ STRAINED WIRE FENCING. 
SPECIALLY RECOMMENDED FOR EFFICIENCY, > wenn AND APPEARANCE. 

IRON HURDLES, GATES, TREE GUARDS, AND WIRE NETTING; FENCING FOR 
DEER PARKS, RABBIT WARHENS, AND PHEASANTRIES. 


Address :—D. ROWELL & CO., 2, POET'S CORNER, WESTMINSTER, LONDON, S.W. 


Illustrated Priced Catalogues Post-free on Application. 


F{IMROD'S 


Cure for Asthma. 


The discoverer of Himrod’s Cure was for twelve 
years a a to that terrible disease Asthma, but 
Stter many trials and failures he at last succeeded in 
bringing together the combination in which, as a Cure, 
= public has by this time gained the greatest con- 
ence. 
wear and tear that Public = 
b; to thelr . ed, and st: t rat It has been thoroughly tested in many of the worst 
fs rich aid meloaious in afterlife cases. and was said by the late LORD 
ve ex! at the onset of their career. These d whose case it was used under the hig: 
ot medical sanction, to have given him the greatest 


Jenny Lixp.—“I have much pleasure in as faras comfort. 
already so fin favour | all Ch ists 4s. pe er box, or _by remitting 4 4s. 34. 
d by all Chemists, in e unders: , & box be mail any address 
8. stamps. 
F. NEWBERY AND SONS, | F. NEWBERY AND SONS 
(BRITISH DEPOT), 
a.D. 1746. mdon, 


BEDSTEADS. TOTTENHAM COURT RD. CARPETS. 


M4. CO. have seldom less than 10,000 Tesess CARPETS.--MAPLE & CO. have 
BEDSTEADS in stock, comprising some 600 = received large consignments of fine TURKEY 

various patterns, in sizes from 2 ft. 6in. to 5 ft. 6 in. CARPETS, unique colourings, reproductions of the 

wide, ready for immediate delivery—on the day of | 17th icentury.— Maple & Co., London, and 17 & $1, 
hase, if desired. The disappointment and delay Local Baron Aliotti, Smyrna. 

incident to choosing from designs, or where only a 


limited stock is kept, is thus avoided. TURKEY CARPETS.—These special carpets are 
exceptionally fine, both in colo’ a one quality, 
GPRING MATTRESSES. while the prices are lower than poneny known before, 


Appended are a tew examples of useful sizes, with 
s” PRING MATTRESSES.——The PATENT | prices. The trade supplied :— 
WIRE-WOVEN SPRING MATTRESS. Such ll ft. din. by 8ft. Sim, £6 10s. 


arrangements have been made that 12 ft. Oin. by 10ft. 6in.. £7 Lis. 
ch admired Mattress is at the = > sin, 
prices fe 15 ft, On: by 11 ft. 10in Los. 


OF Walnut iletiable washetand. Unarble. top, | WOODSTOCK CARPETS, from 6d. 

giase door, These are inexpensive but most artistic pro- 
inton’s tile = eo ‘The oo whi + ductions of the English loom, woven in one piece, 

three chairs, £ * Maple & C tn ‘Steam without seam, bordered and fringed, suitable for 

manufactured at Messrs. Maple 0.'8 m1 | reception and bedrooms. Each carpet is protected 

Cabinet byt e trade mark “ Woodstock.” Can only be had 

chasers; the 

for the money and thoro Ranly well made and finished. MAPLE & CO., Carpet Factors. Purchasers of 


fringed carpets should beware of imitations. 
APLE & CO.—BASS WOOD FURNITURE is 
M one of the novelties particularly recommended, MAPLE & CO.—A Manufacturer's Stock of stout 


BRUSSELS CARPETS at 2s. 6)d. and 2s. 9d. 
being much harder than pine, and a prettier wood. r yard, usually sold at 3s. 9d.; best oat Tapestry 
— to 250 G russels, but old patterns, at 1s. per yard. These 

ces fro’ 
oa > ~~ novelties in shape and finish. are wonderful value—MAPLE & CO., London and 
The Largest 
ARPETS, ready for use. 3,000 in Stock. A great 
FURNISHING ESTABLISHMENT C variety of patterns to select from, of the best 
in the World. quality, t but oud potterns. A A Carpet 15 by 11 3 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES FREE. | 


MAPLE CO., Paris, and Sinyrna. 
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NEW NOVELS. 


By HENRY JAMES. By F. MARION CRAWFORD. 
THE BOSTONIANS. A TALE OF A LONELY PARISH.” 
By HENRY JAMES. By F. MARION CRAWFORD. 


Author of American,” “ Daisy Miller,” &e. Author of Mr. Isaaes,”’ Dr. Claudius,’ &. 
3 Vols. Crown 8vo. 6d. 2 Vols. Globe 8vo. 12s. 


By CHARLOTTE M. YONGE. MR. D. CHRISTIE MURRAY'S NEW STORY. 
CHANTRY HOUSE. AUNT RACHEL : 


By CHARLOTTE M. YONGE. By D. CHRISTIE MURRAY. 
Author of ‘‘ The Heir of Redclyffe,”’ &e. 


A th f ‘‘ First Person Singular” &c, 
2 Vols. Crown 8vo. 12s. [ Shortly, $ Vols. "Globe 8vo. 


Now Publishing. Monthly, in 8 Vols. Globe 8Svo. 5s. each. 


MR. JOHN MORLEY’S WRITINGS. 


A New Collected Edition. 


usseau. Two Vols. | Ready. 

Diderot and the Encyclopedists. Edition. One Vol. CApeil. 
__Two Vols. (Ready. Miscellanies. Two Vols. [May. 


Twenty-third Annual Publication. 
THE STATESMAN’S YEAR-BOOK. A Statistical and Historical Annual of the 


States of the Civilised World for the Year 1886. Revised after Official Returns. Edited by J. Scorr 
Kettie. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


{Tn a few days. 
“ As indispensable as Bradshaw.”’—Times. 
“*Everybody who knows this work is aware that it is a book that is indispensable to writers, financiers, poli- 


ticians, statesmen, and all who are directly or indirectly interested in the political, social, industrial, commercial, 
and financial condition of their fellow creatures at home and abroad.”’—Standard. 


THE SECOND PUNIC WAR: being Chapters from the History of Rome. By 
; the late THomas Arnotp, D.D., formerly Head Master of Rugby School, and Regius Professor of Modern 


History in the University of Oxford, Edited, with Notes, by WILuiaM ArNoLp, M.A. With 8 Maps. 
Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


‘Now 3 ready, with 1 upwards of 200 Illustrations. Crown “Bv0. Price 10s. 6a. 
CLASS-BOOK OF GEOLOGY. By Arcursaup Gerxis, F.R.S., LL.D., Director- 


General of the Geological Surveys of the United Kingdom, and Director of the Museum of Pratical Geol 


Jermyn Street, London; formerly Murchison Professor of Geology and Mineralogy in the University 
of Edinburgh, 


Archdeacon Farrar’s New Book. ; 
SERMONS AND ADDRESSES DELIVERED IN AMERICA. F. W. Farrar, 


D.D., F.B.S., — and Canon of Westminster. With an Introduction by wy Bsn Brooks, D.D. 
Crown 8vo. "7s. 6d 


A New Book by Mr. Frederic Harrison. 7 


THE CHOICE OF BOOKS, and other Literary Pieces. wd Freperic HaRRIson. 
Globe 8vo. 6s. 


Nature Series. New Volume. : 
FLOWERS, FRUITS, AND LEAVES. By Sir Joun Lvssock, Bart., FR. s., 


D: L., LL.D., &e., Author of ‘The Origin and Metamorphoses of Insects,” ‘On Wild 


Flowers, considered i in relation to Insects.’’ With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6a.” 


With 100 Pictures by Mr. Linley Sambourne. 


CHARLES KINGSLEY’S WATER BABIES: 


A FAIRY TALE FOR A LAND BABY. 
A New Edition, with One Hundred Pictures by LinLey SAMBOURNE. ~~ 4to. 12s. 6d. 
The Times says :—* Altogether the volume can be recommended as something . . . of exceptional merit.”’ 


THE GROWTH OF THE CHURCH IN ITS ORGANISATIONS AND INSTITU- 


TIONS. Being the Croall Lectures for 1886, By Joun Cunnincuam, D.D. Demy 8vo. [Ina few days. 


THE THEOLOGY OF THE HEBREW CHRISTIANS. By the Rev. Frepgric 
RENDALL, M.A., formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, and Assistant Master of Harrow School. 
Crown 8vo. Immediately. 


SOCIAL QUESTIONS FROM THE POINT OF VIEW OF CHRISTIAN THEO- 
LOGY. By the Rev. J. Ltewetyn Davies, M.A., Rector of Christ Church, St. Marylebone. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
On the 25th, Price SIXPENCE, by Post EIGHTPENCE. 


The English Cllustrated PMagasine. 


For MARCH, Containing Articles on 
Pox Hunt: by CaLpEcort, with Iliustrations by the Writer.—Lifeboats and Lifeboat Men 
by C.  STANILAND. —A D er’s Life, by W. M. Firnpsers Perriz—and Stories Essays 
by J. CuristreE Morray, JAMES Sme, &e. Profusely Illustrated. Sixpence. 


MACMILLAN « CO., BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.c. 


Messrs. MACMILLAN & C0.S NEW BOOKS. 
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W. H. ALLEN & CO.’S LIST 
NEW FORTHCOMING WORKS. 


MYTHICAL MONSTERS. 
By Cuarces Goup, B.A., late Geological Surveyor of Tasmania, &c. Royal 8vo., with Coloured 
Frontispiece and 93 Illustrations. 25s. 


EMINENT WOMEN SERIES. Edited by Joun H. Ineram. 
New Volumes. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d each. 
MADAME ROLAND. By MarsitpE 
RACHEL. By Mrs. A. Kennarp. 


THE INDIA LIST, CIVIL AND MILITARY. 


Issued by permission of the Secretary of State for India in Council. January 1886. 10s. 6d. 


THE ROYAL KALENDAR, AND COURT AND CITY 
REGISTER for England, Ireland, and the Colonies, 


for 1886. 
With Index, 7s. Without Index, 5s. 


A HISTORY OF TORYISM, 
From the Accession of Mr. Pitt to Power in 1783 to the Death of Lord Beaconsfield in 1881. By 
T. E. Kespen, of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law, Editor of “ Lord Beaconsfield’s 
Speeches.” 8vo. 16s. 


AN AMERICAN IN NORWAY. 


By Joun Futrorp Vicary, Author of “ A Danish Parsonage,” and “ Readings from the Dane.” 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


REMINISCENCES OF SPORT IN INDIA. 1 


By Generav E. F. Burton, Madras Staff Corps. With 8 full-page Illustrations from Sketches by 
the Author. 8vo. 18s. 


THE LIFE OF GENERAL CHESNEY, 


Colonel Commandant Royal Artillery, D.C.L., F.R.S., F.R.G.S., &. By his Wire and DauGHTER 
Edited by Stantey Demy 8yvo. 18s. 


A DICTIONARY OF ISLAM. 

Being a Cyclopedia of the Doctrines, Rites, Ceremonies, and Customs, together with the Technical 
and Theological Terms, of the Muhammadan Religion. By Tuomas Patrick Hueues, B.D., 
M.R.A.S., Fellow of the Punjab University, Missionary of the Church Missionary Society, 
Peshawur, Afghanistan. Royal 8vo. With numerous Illustrations. 42s. 


A GAZETTEER OF THE TERRITORIES UNDER THE f 
GOVERNMENT OF THE VICEROY OF INDIA. 


By Epwarp THornton. New Edition, Revised and Edited by Str Roper Lerasriwer, C.LE., and 
Arrnur N. Wotiaston, H.M. Indian (Home) Civil Service. Thick 8vo. 28s. 


ORIENTAL PENMANSHIP. 
Comprising Specimens of Persian Handwriting. Illustrated with facsimiles from Originals in the 
South Kensington Museum, to which are added Illustrations of the Nagari character. 
By the late Professor PALMER and FREDERIC PINcoTr. 


THE HISTORY OF INDIA, As told by its own Historians; 


The Local Muhammadan Dynasties. Gujardt. By the late Sir Epwarp Bayvey, K.C.S.I. 
Partially based on a Translation by the late Professor Joun Dowson. Forming a Sequel 
to Sir H. M. Elliott’s “ History of the Muhammadan Empire of India.” 
Published under the Patronage of H.M.’s Secretary of State for India. 


LONDON: W. H. ALLEN & CO., 13, WATERLOO PLACE, S.W. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS. 


BRET HARTE’S COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS. AUTHOR'S 


COPYRIGHT EDITION. Beautifully printed on hand-made paper, and bound in buckram. Crown 
8vo., gilt top, 4s. 6d. 


A STUDY OF VICTOR HUGO. By Atcernon Cuartes Swinsurne. Crown 


8vo., cloth extra, 6s. 


SOCIETY IN LONDON. By A Forsien Resipenr. New and Cheaper 


Edition. With an Additional Chapter on SOCIETY AMONG THE MIDDLE AND PROFESSIONAL 
CLASSES. Crown 8vo., ls. ; cloth, 1s. 6d. 


FIRST PERSON SINGULAR: a Novel. By D. Curistre Murray, Author 


of “Joseph's Coat,” &e. 3 vols., Crown 8vo. 


OTHMAR: a Novel. By Ovurpa. Second Edition. 3 vols., Crown 8vo. 
LOVE AND DUTY”: a Novel. By Crown 


8vo., cloth extra, 6s. 


FOR MAIMIE’S SAKE. By Grant Atten, Author of “ Strange Stories,” 


= Babylon,” &e. Crown 8vo., cloth extra, 6s. 


PRINCE OTTO: a Romance. By R. Louis Srevenson, Author of “New 


Arabian Nights,” ke. Third Edition. Crown 8vo., cloth extra, 6s. 


BURIED DIAMONDS: a Novel. By Saran Tyruer, Author of “St. Mungo’s 


Cit; &e. 3 vols., crown 8vo. (Shortly. 


A HARD KNOT. By Cuartes Gispon. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 


8vo., cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


LOVE—OR A NAME. By Jutian Hawrnorne, Author of “Garth,” “ For- 


tune’s Fool,’”’ &e. Crown 8vo., eloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


HATHERCOURT RECTORY. By Mrs. Motzsworrn, Author of “ Herr 


Baby,’ ‘* The Cuckoo Clock,” &c. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo., cloth extra, 4s. 6d. 


THE TENTH EARL. By J. Berwick Harwoop. New and Cheaper 


: Edition. Post 8vo., illustrated boards, 2s. 
BABYLON : : a Novel. By Grant Atuen, Author of “ Philistia,” “ Strange 


Stories,” ke: With Twelve Illustrations by P. Macnas. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo., cloth 
extra, 3s. 


MRS. OLIPHANT’ 8 NOVELS. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo., 


cloth extra, 4s. 6d. each 
The Primrose Path. The Greatest Heiress in England. 


THE RING 0’ BELLS. By Georce R. Sims. Post 8vo., illustrated boards, 


28.5 cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 


OUR SENSATION NOVEL. Edited by Justin H. McCarruy, y, MP. Crown 


8vo., As. ; cloth, 1s. 


INDOOR PAUPERS. By One or Tuem. Crown 8vo., ls.; cloth, ls. 6d. 
COMMON ACCIDENTS AND HOW TO TREAT THEM. By} Dr. AnpREw 


Wixson, F.R.S.E., and With Numerous Illustrations. Post 8vo., 1s; cloth, ls. 6d 


Walford’s Complete F Peerage, Baronetage, Knightage, and House of 


Commons for 1886. In One Volume, cloth extra, gilt edges, 5s. 
Walford’s Shilling Peerage for 1886. 
Walford’s Shilling Baronetage for 1886. 
Walford’s Shilling Knightage for 1886. 
Walford’s Shilling House of Commons for 1886. 


London: CHATLO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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BOOKS ON HORSES AND RIDING 


Published by W. H. Allen & Co. 


Crown 8vo., with Portrait, 5s. 


LADIES ON HORSEBACK: Learning, Park-Riding, and Hunting. With Hints 
upon Costume, and numerous Anecdotes. By Mrs. Power O’Donocuue (Nannie Lam- 
bert), Authoress of ‘‘ The Knave of Clubs,” ‘‘ Horses and Horsemen,” &e. 
“Thoroughly practical, dealing with learning, park-riding, hunting, and costumes, and written in a style that 
is sure to win readers. We heartily recommend the book.”—Graphic. 9 
“A very complete and useful manual, written in a pleasant, lady-like way by a thorough mistress of the 
subject, and full of valuable hints.’’— Vanity Fair. 
“Mrs. Power O'Donoghue has laid that large and increasing number of her sex devoted to equitation under 
a deep debt of gratitude by the production of this charming volume.”—Irish Sportsman, 


, Crown 8vo., price 2s. 6d. 
HOW TO RIDE AND SCHOOL A HORSE. By E. L. Anperson. 


“It requires the study of only a very few pages of this book to convince the reader that the author thoroughly 
understands his subject.’’ —Illustrated Sporting and Dramatic News. 

“‘ Concise, practical directions for riding and training, by which the pupil may become his own master.”’— 
Land and Water. 

“ A useful and carefully written volume.’’—Sporting Times, 

“It is sensible and practical.’’—Whitehall Review. 

cordially commend this book.”’—Indian Daily News, 


Crown 8vo., 2s. 6d. 


SYSTEM OF SCHOOL TRAINING FOR HORSES. By E. L. Anperson, 
Author of ‘*How to Ride and School a Horse.” 

“ He is well worthy of a hearing.’’—Bell’s Life. 

“Mr. Anderson is without doubt a thorough horseman.’’—The Field. 

“Tt should be a good investment to all lovers of horses.’’—The Fa 


Farmer. 
“There is no reason why the careful reader should not be able, by the help of this little book, to train as well 
as ride his horses.’’—Land and Water. 


Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d., with Illustrations. 


‘THE HORSE, AS HE WAS, AS HE IS, AND AS HE OUGHT TO BE. By 
James Irvine Lupton, F.R.C.V.S., Author of “ The External Anatomy of the Horse,” &c. 


“Written with a good object in view, namely, to create an interest in the important subject of horse- 
breeding, more especially that class known as general utility horses. The book contains several illustrations, is 
well printed and handsomely bound, and we hope will meet with the attention it deserves.”"—Live Stock Journal. 


New and Cheaper Edition. 8vo., half-bound, 10s. 6d. 
ILLUSTRATED HORSE DOCTOR. Being an Accurate and Detailed Account, 
accompanied by more than 400 Pictorial Representations, characteristic of the various 
Diseases to which the Equine Race are subjected; together with the latest Mode of 


Treatment, and all the requisite Prescriptions written in Plain English. By Epwarp 
Mayuew, M.R.C.V.S. 


New and Cheaper Edition. 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

ILLUSTRATED HORSE MANAGEMENT. Containing Descriptive remarks upon 
Anatomy, Medicine, Shoeing, Teeth, Food, Vices, Stables; likewise a plain account of 
the situation, nature, and value of the various points; together with comments on 
grooms, dealers, breeders, breakers, and trainers; Embellished with more than 400 
engravings from original designs made expressly for this work. By E. Maynew. A 
new Edition, revised and improved by J. I. Lupron, M.R.C.V.S. 


Crown 8vo., Illustrated, 6s 


‘THE MANAGEMENT AND TREATMENT OF THE HORSE, IN THE STABLE, 
FIELD, AND ON THE ROAD. By Wuuiiam Procrer (Stud Groom). Second 
Edition, revised and enlarged. 

“There are few who are interested in horses will fail to profit by one portion or another of this useful 
work.’’—Siotsman. 


“We cannot do better than wish that Mr. Procter’s book may find its way into the hands of all those 
-concerned in the management of the most useful quadruped we possess.”’—England. 
By There is a fund of sound common-sense views in this work which will be interesting to many owners.”— 


“Coming from a practical hand the work should recommend itself to the public.”—Sportsman. 


LONDON: W. H. ALLEN & CO., 18 WATERLOO PLACE. 
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SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & C0.’S NEW BOOKS 


v 


Now Ready. Dedicated, by permission, to the Queen. 


NEEDLEWORK AS ART. By Lavy Marion Atrcrp. 


With nearly 100 full-page 


and smaller Woodcuts, 15 Photogravures, &c., being Facsimile Reproductions of Ancient 
Needlework. Royal 8vo., bound in white linen, gilt edges, 42s. 
An EDITION DE LUXE is in preparation, printed on the best paper (100 copies only). Royal 


4to., vellum extra, gilt edges, £4 4s. 


Important New Work on the History of Music. 
A GENERAL HISTORY OF MUSIC, from the Infancy of the Greek Drama to the 
Present Period. By W. 8. Rocxsrro, Author of “ The Life of Handel,’ ‘The Life of 
Mendelssohn,” ‘‘ A History of Music for Young Students,” ‘‘ Practical Harmony,” “ The 


Rules of Counterpoint,” &c. 


Demy 8vo., cloth, with Illustrations, 14s. 


JAPANESE HOMES AND THEIR SURROUNDINGS. By Epwarp S. Morsz, 
Ph.D., Director of the Peabody Academy of Science, late Professor of Zoology in the 
University of Tokio, Japan, Member of the National Academy of Science, Fellow of the 


American Academy of Arts and Sciences, &c. With more than 300 Illustrations. 


4to., cloth, 21s. 


Small 


EIGHT MONTHS ON THE GRAN CHACO OF THE ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. 


By Grovannt 


Crown 8vo., cloth extra, 8s. 6d. 


THE HIGHLANDS OF CANTABRIA; or, Three Days from England. By Mars 


Ross, Author of ‘My Tour in the Himalayas,” and H. SroneHewer Cooper, Author of 


* Coral Lands,” &c. 
LEGENDS AND SUPERSTITIONS OF 


Demy 8vo., numerous Illustrations and a Map, cloth extra, 21s. 


THE SEA AND OF SAILORS IN ALL 


LANDS AND AT ALL TIMES. By Ftercuer S. Basserr, Lieutenant U.S. Navy. 


With Illustrations. 


Mitrorp. Crown 8vo., cloth, 5s. 


Crown 8vo., cloth extra,.7s. 6d. 


NED STAFFORD’S EXPERIENCES IN THE UNITED STATES. 


By 


POPULAR WORKS OF TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE. 


The Great Lone Land. By Colonel W. F. Bur.er, 
C.B. Illustrated. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

The Wild North Land. By Colonel W. F. BuTLEr, 
C.B. Illustrated. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

How I Found Livingstone. By H. M. Srantey. 
Illustrations and Maps. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

Through the Dark Continent. By H. M. Srantey. 
Numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 12s. 6d. 


The Threshold of the Unknown Region. By 
C. R. Markuam. Illustrated. 10s. 6d. 

| Cruise of the Challenger. By W. J.J. Spry, R.N. 
Illustrated. 7s. 6d. 

Burnaby’s ‘‘On Horseback Through Asia 

Minor.” With Map. 10s. 6d. 

| ’s ‘‘ Heart of Africa.” Illustrated. 

vols. 


Marshall’s “ Through America.” Illustrated. 7s. 6d. 


CULINARY ART. 


366 Menus and 1,200 Recipes of the Baron 


Brisse. By Mrs. Matruew Cuark. Crown 8vo., 

boards, leather back, 5s. The Menus are in French 

and English, side by side; the Recipes in English. 
The Home Kitchen. 


A Collection of Practical 


and Inexpensive Receipts. 
Crown 8vo., 5s. 

The Royal Cookery Book. By Jutes Gourre. 
Fully Illustrated. Coloured Plates, £2 2s, Domestic 
Edition, 10s. 6d. 


By Marion 


GREAT MUSICIANS. 


Edited by F. Hurrrer. 


BACH. 

ENGLISH CHURCH COMPOSERS. 
HANDEL. 

HAYDN. 


MOZART. 


Now Ready. 


A Series of Biographies. 
MENDELSSOHN. 


PURCELL. 
ROSSINI & MODERN ITALIAN SCHOOL. 
Price ONE SHILLING. 


Crown 8vo., cloth, 3s. each. 
SCHUBERT. 
SCHUMANN. 
RICHARD WAGNER. 
WEBER. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE FOR MARCH. 


CONTAINING : 


The Open-Air Sacrament. Engraved by WELLING- | 


TON, from a Drawing by A. B. Frost. Frontispiece. 
The Krupp Gun Foundry: an Iron City beside the 
-Ruhr. With 17 Illustrations from Photographs. 


She pe to Conquer. 
by E. A. 
East Angels. A Novel. Part XV. 
Constance Fenimore Woolson. 
Africa’s Awakening. With Map of Africa. Duvid Ker. 
Portrait of Constance Fenimore Woolson. 
From a Photograph by W. & D. Downey, London. 
The City of Cleveland. With 19 Illustrations drawn 
by CHarRLeEL GraHAmM, Howarp Py te, and Louis 
JOUTEL, Edmund Kirke. 


Oliver Goldsmith. 


Moncure D. Conway. | 
With 5 Illustrations drawn | 


Dogs and their Management. Illustrations from 
| Photographs. Lady Guiffard’s Maltese Terriers.— 
Kennel belonging to Dr. J. Siduey Turner, Upper 
Norwood, Surrey, England. Hugh Dalziel. 
With the Afghan Boundary Commission. With 
9 Illustrations drawn by WILLIAM Simpson. 
William Simpson. 
| A Rose of Jericho. A Poem. Frances L. Mace. 
| Cape Breton Folk. With 11 Illustrations drawn by 
A. B. Frost. C. H. Farnham. 
Brief—as Woman’s Love. 


| The Home Acre. Part I.) 
&c. &c. 


A Story. 
Brandey Matthews, 
E, P. Roe. 


Loxnpox: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, & RIVINGTON 
Crown 188, Street, E.C. 
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W. H. ALLEN & CO.’S 
LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


AMBUSHES AND SURPRISES: Being a Description of some of the most Famous 
Instances of the Leading into Ambush and Surprise of Armies, from the time of Hannibal to 
the period of the Indian Mutiny. By Colonel G. B. Matuxson, C.S.I., Author of “ The Decisive 
Battles of India,” &e. 8vo. With Portrait of General Lord Mark Kerr, K.C.B. 18s. 

“Colonel Malleson has dealt with his subjects in an interesting and skilful manner, putting living flesh on the 
dry bones of history, and bringing scenes dimmed by the lapse of centuries almost as vividly before our eyes as if 
the incidents described had happened yesterday.”’—Athenewm. 

“‘Each of Colonel Malleson’s books is veritably an improvement on its predecessor, and this his latest pro- 
duction—a description of half a score memorable events in the history of the world—is a perfect imen of the 


art of imparting solid, authentic information in the shape of a series of entertaining, ily-remembered 
narratives.”’—Whitehall Review. 


“WHERE CHINESES DRIVE”; or, English Student Life in Pekin. By a 


Srupent INTERPRETER. With Examples of Chinese Block Printing and other Illustrations. 
12s. 


A HISTORY OF THE INDIAN MUTINY and of the Disturbances which 
Accompanied it among the Civil Population. By T. R. E. Hormes. Second Edition, Revised. 
8vo. With Map and Plans. 21s. 


THE DECISIVE BATTLES OF INDIA from 1746 to 1849 Inclusive. With a 
Portrait of the Author, Map, and 4 Plans. By Colonel G. B. Matteson, C.S.I., Author of the 
* Battlefields of Germany.” 8vo. Second Edition, with Additional Chapter. 18s. 


EMINENT WOMEN SERIES. Edited by Joun H. Incram. New Volume. 


MARY WOLLSTONECRAFT GODWIN. By Etizanetu Ropins PENNELL. Crown 8vo 
3s. 6d. 


A SKETCH of the HISTORY of HINDUSTAN. From the First Muslim Conquest 


to the Fall of the Mughol Empire. By H. G. Keens, C.LE., M.R.A.S., Author of “ The Turks 
in India,” &e. 8vo. with Map. 18s. 


HARROW SCHOOL and its SURROUNDINGS. By Percy M. Tuornton, Author 
of “ Foreign Secretaries of the Nineteenth Century.” 8vo., with Illustrations and Map. 15s. 


The BATTLEFIELDS of GERMANY. From the Outbreak of the Thirty Years’ 


War to the Battle of Blenheim. With Maps and one Plan. By Col. G. B. Matizson, C.S.1., 
Author of “ The Decisive Battles of India.” 8vo. 16s. 


THE WAR IN BURMA. 


Works on Burma, by Colonel W. F. B. LAURIE. 


OUR BURMESE WARS 


AND RELATIONS WITH BURMA, &c. 
Price 16s. With a Map. 


ASHE 
THE EASTERN, FOREMOST, OR SUPERIOR COUNTRY. 
Crown 8vo. Price 5s. 
‘* No one is better capable of treating the subject.’’—Atheneum. 


‘* Well informed on the subject on which he writes, ane he has conveyed a large amount of trustworthy infor- 
mation in a very readable form.’’—Daily News. 


Lonpon: W. H. ALLEN & Co., 13 Warertoo Prace. S.W. 
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BOOKS FOR SPRING-TIME 
OFFERED AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES 


186, STRAND, LONDON, 


AND AT THE RAILWAY BOOKSTALLS. 


The Works are New, as published. Carriage Free to any Bookstall. 


at. at. 


Ablett, W. H., English Trees and Tree Planting. Illustrated ... aa 12 ‘ 

Among the Clods ; or, Phases of Farm Life, as seen by a Town Mouse ove 7 

Bray, Mrs., The Borders of the Tamar and the Tavy; their Natural History, 
Manners, Customs, Scenery, Eminent Persons, &c. Illustrated. 2 vols. 21 

British North America, for Health, Sport, and Profit, by E. Hepple Hall 

Brunton, T. L., M.D., The Bible and Science. With Illustrations 

Contributions to Natural History, by a Rural Dean 

Crespigny, E. C. De, A New London Flora; or, Handbook to ‘the Botanical 
Localities of the Metropolitan Districts, 1877 

Cuvier’s Animal Kingdom, by Carpenter and Westwood. 36 Plates (mostly 
coloured), and 500 Woodcuts. Royal 8vo.. 

Guillemin, A., Works :— 

The Forces of Nature: a Popular Introduction to the Study of Physical 
Phenomena, by Amédée Guillemin. Translated from the French by Mrs. 
Norman Lockyer, and Edited, with Additions and Notes, by J. Norman 
Lockyer, F.R.S. Illustrated by 455 Woodcuts. Imperial 8vo. Origi- 
nally Published at 36s. ose 

The Application of Physical Forces by Amédée Guillemin. Translated from 
the French by Mrs. Norman Lockyer, and Edited, with Additions and 
Notes, by J. Norman Lockyer, F.R.S. With Coloured Plates and Illus- 
trations. Royal 8vo. Originally Published at 36s. sss 

Harting, J. E., Our Summer Migrants. 30 Illustrations from Designs by 
Thomas Bew ick 

Sketches of Bird Life, from Twenty ‘Years’ Observation ‘of their 
Haunts and Habits. With Illustrations by Wolf, pti tg Keulemans, 
and Thorburn ... 

Hassard, A., Floral Decorations for the Dwelling House. A Practical Guide to 
the Home Arrangement of Plants and Flowers. With numerous Illus- 
trations ... 

Heathcote, J. M., Reminiscences of Fen and “Mere. “Royal ove 

Lankester, Mrs., "British Ferns: their Classification, Structure, ‘and Functions, 
with best Methods for their Cultivation. Illustrated 

Wild Flowers Worth Notice, with 108 Coloured Figures, from Draw- 
ings by J. E. Sowerby. (New Edition) 

Lord, W. B., ‘Crab, Shrimp, and Lobster Lore, Gathered amongst the Rocks at 
the Sea-Shore, by the Riverside, and in the Forest 

Morris's British Birds. Complete with 360 Coloured Plates (The “Handy 
Volume Edition) in 8 vols. Crown 8vo. (cloth gilt) 

Plant Life: Popular Papers on the Phenomena of Botany. Illustrated. ose 

Pouchet, F. A., M.D., The Universe: or, The Infinitely Great and Infinitely 
Little. "Illustrated by 272 Engravings on Wood (cloth extra, gilt edges) 

Reclus, E., The Earth: a Descriptive History of the Phenomena of the Life of 
the "Globe. Edited by Professor A. H. Keane. Illustrated by 250 Maps, 
&c., in the Text, and 24 Page Maps Printed in Colours. Imperial 8vo. 

Rural Life Described and Illustrated in the Management of Horses, Dogs, 
Cattle, Sheep, Pigs, Poultry, &c., their Treatment in Health and ae 
by J. Sherer. 100 Steel Engravi ings. Svols.... ove 

Somerville, Mary, Physical Geography. (New Edition) .. 

-— The Connexion of the Physical Sciences. (New "Edition) ni 

Steinmetz, A., Sunshine and Showers : a Compendium of signed Meteorology. 

Walford, E., Holidays in Home Counties " 

Wilmott, Rev. R. A. -, Summer Time in the Country. With Ilustr ations by 
Birket F oster, Harrison Weir, &e. 4to. (cloth gilt) 
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Demy 8vo. With Maps. 15s. 


INDIA AND HER NEIGHBOURS. 


BY 


SIR WILLIAM P. ANDREW, C.I.E., F.R.G.S., &c. 


“Ought to prove as useful as it is certainly extremely interesting. In the chapters on 
‘British Rule in India,’ and ‘ Governors-General,’ he has given a succinct and lucid history of 
er” growth of the trading-posts that were established on sufferance in the mighty Empire.” 


“A work which we would be glad to find have an effect in removing that blank feeling of 
utter ignorance about India which is so general even among cultivated Englishmen who have 
no direct relations in or with that vast Empire.”—The Edinburgh Quarterly Review. 


“Among the many services rendered to India by Mr. Andrew the present must be 
regarded as both opportune and acceptable. It presents all the salient points of Indian 
history in a picturesque and graphic form, and gives a very complete view both of the past and 
present of that great country and its people.” —Morning Post. 


“M. Andrew, dans l’intéressant ouvrage qu'il vient de publier sous ce titre, /’Inde et les pays 


voisins, nous retrace 4 grands traits histoire du développement primitif de l’empire indien sous 
la domination brittanique.”— Revue des Deux Mondes. 


LONDON: W. H. ALLEN & CO., 18, WATERLOO PLACE, S.W. 


Demy 8vo. With Sketch-Map. 6s. 


OUR SCIENTIFIC FRONTIER. 


SIR WILLIAM P. ANDREW, C.I.E., F.R.G.S., &c. 


“ For more than twenty years he (Mr. Andrew) has had opportunities of discussing frontier 
questions with the distinguished officers who have served in the border-lands, and his own 
interest in the subject is shown by the numerous works he has written. He is emphatically an 
apostle of railways; and though under existing conditions he can hardly hope to see launched 
his great scheme of the Euphrates Valley line, he can yet affirm with pardonable pride that 
disastrous experience has compelled the Government of India to give effect to the views which 
a quarter of a century ago he enunciated as to the necessity of extending the Indian railway 
system to the frontier.”—St. James’s Gazette, October 20th, 1880. 


“Identified during many years with the history of progress in India, from his earliest 
work, published under the nom de plume of ‘The Old Indian Postmaster,’ the advocate and 
apostle of the Euphrates Valley route, with which enlightened scheme his name and that of the 
late gallant General Chesney are indissolubly connected, the father of Indian railways, and the 
undaunted champion whose energy carried him victoriously through the ‘ battle of the Gauges,’ 
to win for the public the boon of an unbroken gauge upon our frontier line.”—Edinburgh Courant. 


Mr. Andrew “ has demonstrated in this volume that he has carefully studied and brought 
together all that may be known upon the strategic questions connected with the defence and 
the possible attacks upon the north-west frontier.’-—Allen’s Indian Mail, April 22nd, 1880. 


“He has for years been known as the most prominent advocate of the Euphrates Valley 
railway, and the chief object he has had in view in writing the present work has been to show 
the necessity of constructing a railway to the Bolan pass, and retiring from all our posts in 
Afghanistan except Candahar, which should be ‘made the Kars of our north-west frontier.’ 
The principal value of the book consists in the geographical and economic information it pre- 
sents respecting the frontier countries.””—Scotsman, April 16th, 1880. 


LONDON: W. H. ALLEN & CO., 18, WATERLOO PLACE, 5S.W. 
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EMINENT WOMEN SERIES. 


Edited by John H. Ingram. 
3s. 6d. each. 


Crown 8vo. 


VOLUMES ALREADY ISSUED: 
GEORGE ELIOT. 
By Buinp. 
EMILY BRONTE. 
By A. Mary F. Rosinson. 
GEORGE SAND. 
By Bertua THomas. 
MARY LAMB. 
By Anne GiILcHRIST. 
MARIA EDGEWORTH. 
By Zimmern. 
MARGARET FULLER. 
By Jutia Warp Howe. 
ELIZABETH FRY. | 
By Mrs. E. R. Pirman. 
COUNTESS OF ALBANY. 
By Vernon. LEE. 


HARRIET MARTINEAU. 
By Mrs. Fenwick 


MARY WOLLSTONECRAFT GODWIN. 
By Rosins PENNELL. 

RACHEL. 
By A. Kennarp. 

MADAME ROLAND. 
By Bunn. 


IN THE PRESS. | 


SUSANNA WESLEY. 
By Exiza CuaRKE. 


LONDON: 


W. H. ALLEN & CO., 183 WATERLOO PLACE. 8.W. 
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DR. DE SANCTIS’S 
RHEUMATIC AND GOUT PILLS. 


Prepared from the Recipe of the late BARTHOLOMEW DE SANCTIS, M_D., 
Licentiate of the Royal Coltege of Physicians, London. 


The unfailing efficacy of Dr. De Sancris’s Pills for the cure of Gout and Rheumatism having 
been tried in a very extensive practice, with uniform success, fully warrants their being offered for 
general use, as a specific, and the only one, for the cure of Gout, Rheumatism, Rheumatic Gout, 
Lumbago, and also all pains in the Limbs and Muscles. The excruciating pain in these complaints 
is greatly relieved within a few hours after taking the Pills. 


Dr. DE SANCTIS’S PILLS are sold in Boxes at 1s. 1}d. and 2s. 94. each, by EDWARD CLEAVER, late 
Hannay & Co., 39 GREAT PORTLAND STREET (removed from 63 Oxford Street), LoNDoN, and forwarded free of 
carriage to any part of the Kingdom on receipt of a Postal Order for 1s. 2d. or 2s. 9d. 


TH E “FACILE” SAFETY BICICLE. 


(BEALE & STRAW’S PATENT.) 


The “FACILE” is incomparably the best roadster 
ever introduced, whether for elderly or athletic riders, 
being Safe, Speedy, Comfortable, and Easy to Learn, 
&c. During 1884 ten records of over 200 miles in one 
bs have been made on the road, including Mr. Adams’s 

ide of 266} miles in ore day, which beats all previous 
records on any Machine. 
DxscriptivE PAMPHLET FREE. 


Sole Manufacturers— 
ELLIS x CO. LIMITED, 
47, Farringdon BRd., London, E.C. 


SOCIETY 


FOR 


RELIEF OF PERSECUTED JEWS. 


SYRIAN COLONIZATION FUND. 


Late President—Rt. Hon. The Eart of SHarressury, K.G. 
Vice-President—Rt. Hon. Sir R. N. Fowter, M.P. 


Funds needed for settlement in Hoty Lanp of Jews, driven 
thither by severe persecution in Roumania, Russia, &c. Before his 
death, Lorp Suarrespury expressly sanctioned a SHAFTESBURY 
MEMORIAL FUND for this purpose. 


Donations received by the Bankers—Messrs. Drummonp & Co., 
Charing Cross, 8.W.; Messrs. Barctay, Bevan, Trirron & Co., 54, 
Lombard Street, E.C.; The Bank or Enetanp ; The Bank oF 
Scottanp ; The Provincia Bank or ; or by the Secretary. 
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PEPPER'S 
QUININE AND IRON 
TONIC. 


qr BODILY STRENGTH, 
NERVE STRENGTH, 
gra MENTAL STRENGTH, 


REAT DIGESTIVE STRENGTH follows 
the use of PEPPER’S QUININE AND 
IRON TONIC. 
Bottles, 32 doses. Sold by Chemists everywhere. 
Refuse imitations. Insist on having Pepper's. 


PEPPER'S 
TARAXACUM 
AND PODOPHYLLIN. 


A Fluid Liver Medicine, made from 


DANDELION & MANDRAKE ROOTS. 


Good for Liver Disorder and Indigestion. 

The best Antibilious Remedy. 

Without a particle of Mercury. 

Safest and Surest Stomach and Liver Medicine. 
Clears the Head and cures Headache. 

Regulates the Bowels. 


Bottles, 12 doses. Sold by most Chemists. 
Decline imitations ; many Chemists professing their 
own to equal Pepper’ s renowned Liver preparation. 


SULPHOLINE 
LOTION 


The Cure for Skin Diseases ! 
IN A FEW DAYS 
Eruptions, Pimples, Blotches entirely fade 
away ! 
Beautifully Fragrant. Perfectly Harmless. 
Cures Old-Standing Skin Diseases. 


It removes every kind of Eruption, Spot, 
or Blemish, and renders the Skin 

» Smooth, Supple, 
Healthy. 


Sulpholine Lotion is sold by Chemists. 
Bottles, 2s. 9d. 


LOCKYER’S 
SULPHUR 


HAIR RESTORER. 


The Best. The Safest. The 
Cheapest. 


Restores the Colour to Grey Hair. 

Instantly stops the from 
eyness 
impossible. 

Where the Sulphur Restorer is om scurf 
exist, and a sense of cleanliness, coolness, &c 
which eannot result from daily plastering t S hair 
with 


grease. 
Sold everywhere, in large bottles, holding almost 
a pint 1s.6d.each. Be sure to have Lockyer’s. 


J.B. CRAMER & CO.'S PIANOFORTES. 


INVENTIONS EXHIBITION. 


SILVER MEDAL awarded for “General Good Quality 
and moderate prices of Pianos.” 


CRAMER & CO. ax to - attention to the following 
Instruments gaining the above award :— 
PIANETTES in Pine, Walnut, and Ebonised Cases, from 25 Guineas. 
From £2 7s. 6d. per Quarter on their Three Years’ System. 


PIANETTES in Walnut, Rosewood, and Ebonised Cases from 85 Guineas. 


From £3 3s. per Quarter on their Three Years’ System. 


THE REGENT MODEL COTTAGE PIANOFORTE in all Cases 46 Guineas. 


£4 4s, per Quarter on their Three Years’ System. 


TRON-FRAMED UPRIGHT GRAND PIANOFORTE, in Solid Walnut or Ebonised 


Case 55 Guineas. 
60 Guineas. 


£5 5s. per Quarter on their Three Years’ System. In Walnut Cases, from 
From £5 15s. «. per Quarter on their Three Years’ System. 


Mustrated Pri ice Liste foes on application. 


REGENT ST., W. MOORGATE ST, E.C. CHURCH ST., LIVERPOOL. 
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ARMY SCRIPTURE READERS’ 
SOLDIERS’ FRIEND SOCIETY. 


4, TRAFALGAR SOUARE, CHARING CROSS. 


PATRONS: 


His Grace THE ArcHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 
PRESIDENT: Generat Str A. J LAWRENCE, K.C.B. 


SPECIAL APPEAL. 


THE Friends of the soldier are earnestly appealed to for Funds for the continued 
support of the Society. Ninety Scripture Readers are now actively employed in 
the army at home and abroad. 


With such unquestionable testimony on all sides to the beneficial influence of 
the Reader in camp, in barracks, and in hospital, we cannot come to any other 
conclusion than that the Lord’s blessing is resting in no small degree upon this 
institution; and with this conviction deeply impressed on our hearts, we lay this 
matter before all who can feel for a soldier’s trials, a soldier’s temptations, a 
soldier’s devotion to his Queen and country, but above all for a soldier’s ever- 
lasting welfare, confident—nay, more than confident, assured—that He will cause 
unknown supporters to spring up upon the right hand and upon the lefi, and 


stimulate old friends to fresh exertions. Four additional Readers have sailed for 
Egypt and South Africa. 


Contributions will be thankfully received by the Treasurer, V. G. M. Hotz, Esq., 
17, Whitehall-place; at the Bankers, Narionan Provincia, Bank or Enetanp, 212, 


Piccadilly; by the Secretary, Mr. W. A. Brake; or by the Hon. Secretary. Col. 
J. W. F. Sanpwitu. 


HENNIG BROS. NEW AND SECONDHAND BILLIARD TABLES. 
ILLIARD, POOL, OR PYRAMID BALLS, FULL SIZE, REAL IVORY, 


from 5s. each. Cloths for full-sized Tables and Cushions, 62s. 6d. ; ditto, superior, West of England, 80s. 

Cues (well-seasoned ash). 1s. each ; ditto, superior hardwood butted, 2s., 2s. 6s., 38., 38. 6d., 4s., 
4s. 6d.; Ebony butted, 5s. each. Cue Cases, 2s. 6d.,3s.each. Cue Tips (best quality only), 
Is., 1s. 2d., 1s. 4d., and 1s. 6d. per box of 100. Cue Tip Chalks, 1s. 6d. per gross. Re-stufling 
Cushions, with Rubber .warranted not to get hard in the coldest weather, £7 10s. Adjusting 
and colouring Balls, 8d. each. Old Balls exchanged and Tables re-covered, &c. Every kind 
of Billiard Work executed with dispatch and at moderate charges. Write for Price Lists, 
Cloth and Cushion Rubber Samples. 


HENNIG BROS., 11, High Street, London, W.C., near Soho Square, and opposite 
St. Giles’s Church. Established 1862. 


Established 1851. 
\ B IRKBECK BANK, —Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 


THREE per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS repayable on demand. 


i TWO per CENT. INTEREST allowed on CURRENT ACCOUNTS calculated on the minimum monthly 
{ balances when not drawn below £50. 


The Bank undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the custody of Deeds, Writings, and other Securities 
and Valuables ; the Collection of Bills of Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons ; and the purchase and sale of Stocks, 
Shares, and Annuities. Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 


The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free on application. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT® Manager. 
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LONDOMW LiBRARWYW, 


ST. JAMES’S SQUARE. S.W. 


President.—LORD TENNYSON. 


Vice-Presidents.—THE RIGHT HON. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P.; HIS GRACE 
ARCHBISHOP TRENCH; E. H. BUNBURY, ESQ. 


Trustees.—EARL OF CARNARVON; EARL OF ROSEBERY; SIR JOHN LUBBOCK. 
Committee. 


Str Henry Barkty, K.C.B. Goss, Esq. é H. Maxwett Lyre, Esq. F. Potvock, Ese. 

Siz F. W. Burton. F. Harrison, Esq. Sr. GeorGe Mivarr, Esq. Rev. Dr. Rice. 

PROFESSOR SIDNEY COLVIN. C. M. Kenxnepy, Esgq., C.B. James Correr Morison, Esq. G. J. Romanrs, Ese. 

Acstr& Dopson, Ese. A. Lana, Esq. Proressor Henry MorRLey. HERBERT SPENCER, Esq, 

H. W. FREELAND, Esq. Rev. Stantey Leatues, D.D. Dr. Munk. LESLIE STEPHEN, Esq. 

SyDNEY GEDGE, Esq. W. Warkiss Lioyp, Es@. | Epwarp Peacock, Esq. Tue Very Rev. THE Dean 

| or WESTMINSTER. 

The Library contains 100,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in various Languages. Subscription, 
£3a year without Entrance-fee; or £2 with Entrance-fee of £6; Life Membership, £26. Fifteen Volumes are 
allowed to Country and Ten to Town Members. Reading-room open from Ten to Half-past Six. Catalogue 
Supplement (1875-1880), price 5s.; to Members, 4s. Prospectus on apptication. 


ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


Just published, Demy 8vo., with 16 IIlustrations, 18s. 


ADVANCE AUSTRALIA! 


AN ACCOUNT OF 


RIGHT YEARS’ WORK, WANDERING, AND AMUSEMENT IN 
QUEENSLAND, NEW SOUTH WALES, AND VICTORIA. 


THE HON. HAROLD FINCH-HATTON. 


“This book is well worth reading. It is freshly written, and gives a clear 
view of a continent which has great and growing interest for us.”—Sr. Jamzs’s 
GAZETTE. 

“ Few better works are to be found on Australia than this graphically written 
account of eight years passed in our great dependency by Mr. Finch-Hatton. His 
easy and unaffected style gives freshness to his pictures of life in the bush.”— 
Mornine Post. 

“Mr. Finch-Hatton’s book is written with freedom, freshness, and vigour. 
It is full of most disastrous chances, of moving accidents by flood and field, which 
bear the stamp of a genuine experience. The information it contains is useful; 
the author is sufficiently candid in giving his opinion on public affairs, and on more 
than one matter of vital importance, at least to the colony of Queensland.”— 
Sarurpay Review. 


LONDON: W. H. ALLEN & CO., 13 WATERLOO PLACE. S.W. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW 
ADVERTISEMENT DEPARTMENT. 


All Applications regarding Advertisements in The NATIONAL 
REVIEW, to be made to R. ANDERSON & Co., Advertisement Agents, 
14, Cockspur St., Charing Cross, S.W. : 


ADVERTISEMENTS received for all LONDON, PROVINCIAL, INDIAN, 
and Colonial Papers, PERIODICALS, MAGAZINES, &c. , 
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CHANDELIERS FOR CANDLES, GAS, & ELECTRICITY. 


Novelties in Grape-Stands, Birthday-Cards, Vases, 
Table Decorations, Fountains, Fish aa Fern "Bowls, &e. 


LONDON: Show Rooms, 100, OXFORD STREET, W. 
BONUS YEAR—1885. 


English and Scottish Law Life Assurance Association, 


(ESTABLISHED 1839.) 
Orrices.—12, WATERLOO PLACE, LONDON, S.W., J. Hint Actuary 
and Secretary. 
120, PRINCES STREET, EDINBURGH, Wm. Ssnrn, LL.D., Manager. 
Cuarman, JAMES REDFOORD BULWER, Esq., Q.C., M.P. 


Subscribed Capital - - - - £1,000,000 
Invested Funds - - - - £1,343,317 
Net Annual Income - - - - £191,370 


NEW FEATURES. 


RATES OF PREMIUM MATERIALLY REDUCED. 
Non-Forfeiture Scheme, considerably extended. 

Policies, after Five Years, World-Wide and Indisputable. 
REDUCTION OF INDIAN RATES. 


LOAN DEPARTMENT. 


LOANS are granted on Life Interests, Reversions, Personal or other approved 
Security, on Liberal Terms. Interest Five per cent. 


12, Watertoo Prace, Lonpon, 5.W. J. HILL WILLIAMS, Actuary and Secretary. 


LEAH 
REUSICATL 


TRADE MARK. 
Es ) == = P.V.F 


ARE THE BEST. AN St* CROIX, 

They all bear the above Trade Mark, and can be had at almost all |e 
the principal Music Sellers and Jewellers in the United Kingdom. : : 
PAILLARD & CO., Manufacturers, 62, Holborn Viaduct, London. 


DEAE CHit. 


(Commonly called DEAF and DUMB) 
OF THE HIGHER CLASSES 


EDUCATED ON THE SPEECH AND LIP-READING SYSTEM. 
PRIVATE SCHOOL FOR A LIMITED NUMBER OF RESIDENT AND NON-RESIDENT PUPILS. 
Domestic arrangements under the personal superintendence of the Principal's mother. Signs and the Manual Alphabet rigidly excluded. 
ip-reading taught to adults wholly or partially deaf, thus obviating the use of acoustic instruments, 
Address—H ABE Y Ww. WHITE 


(Formerly Vice-Principal, Training College for Teachers of the Deaf, Ealing, and late Lecturer at the Manch ster Institution) 


115, HOLLAND ROAD, KRENSINGTON, 


SUISSE 
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THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


No. 37.—MARCH, 1886. 

CONTENTS. 

PAGR 
1.—The Liberal Party and Home Rule. By R. Bosworta Situ, M.A. 1 
2.—* The Old Order Changes.” Book II., Chapters V.—IX. By W. H. Matiock : T 
3.—The Depression of Trade, and State-Directed Colonization. By J. F. Borp : » 40 

5.—French Interests in Egypt. By Harotp A. Perry . 
6.—A Venetian Playwright. By Linpa . 67 
7.—Ireland under her own Parliament. By J. L. DERWENT : 3 ; : - 83 
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BARLOW ’S 


CASK STANDS, 


Which allow of the Ale being drawn off bright to the last drop, the cask 
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THE LIBERAL PARTY AND HOME RULE. 


Never, one would think, from the time when the pagan warriors 
of Clovis, still red-handed from the battlefield of Tolbiac, bound 
themselves, at the behest of their chief, to adore, henceforward, 
what they had burned, to burn what they had adored ; never, at 
all events, from the time when the pagan Russians of the Ukraine 
were driven in batches, by their Czar, into the Dnieper and came 
forth, unwillingly or unwittingly, Christian converts from its 
baptismal waters, has there been a conversion so wholesale, so 
unlooked for, so suspicious in all its circumstances, as that which, 
under the astonishing personal influence of Mr. Gladstone, appears. 
to have transformed, in the short space of a week or two, so many 
of his followers from pledged opponents into, at least, tacit or 
potential believers in the virtues of Home Rule for Ireland. It has. 
been remarked that, in politics, nothing happens but the unex- 
pected ; but, henceforward, after a General Election, at all events, 
let us look for nothing but that which, heretofore, men would have 
pronounced to be impossible. Insert mentally a ‘‘ not” into every 
promise that is made by a prominent candidate, and obliterate 
the word from every engagement in which you find it, and you 
will certainly, in the result, be nearer to the truth than if you 
accept words in their plain, straightforward meaning. Who would 
have thought it possible, who would not rather have resented it 
as a deadly libel, had he been told that Mr. Gladstone, after the 
elaborate programme which he had laid down, and after all that 
he had said in Midlothian on his leading, and not very inspiriting, 
text of Liberal Unity, and on the disgrace involved in accepting, 
however unasked for and discouraged, any Parnellite support, 
would come back to power, not on any point included in the 
authorized, or even unauthorized programme, but virtually pledged 
to carry out a measure which lay outside of both; a measure which 
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hardly any of his leading followers have ever mentioned but to 
scout and to pronounce inadmissible, which has, already, brought 
him into line with those very Parnellites, and has cost him, in the 
process, the support of so many of his oldest and most trusted 
friends ? 

In Politics, where circumstances change so fast, a rigid con- 
sisteney in details is not always a virtue, nor is it even possible. 
But, surely, when the change of front involves such momentous 
consequences, and when it coincides so suspiciously with the desire 
of a great party to return to office, and with the consciousness, 
on the part of their illustrious chief, of a perennial exuberance of 
strength which “age cannot wither nor custom stale,” together 
with an unwavering belief that he will be able to use it for the 
best and most beneficent purposes, the country has a right to ask, 
somewhat sternly, what has happened to justify or to account for it. 

There is no one, it may be truly said, on either side of the 
House of Commons, who is not anxious to wipe out the last 
traces of our earlier misdeeds and our more recent mistakes in 
Ireland, or who is not ready, in spite of sore provocation to the 
contrary, to do all that is just and generous as regards genuine 
Irish aspirations. Englishmen, in fact, are prepared to do any- 
thing which is not inconsistent, first with the maintenance, abso- 
lutely unimpaired, of the national unity, and then, what is even 
more important, but seems to trouble much less the minds and 
consciences of our politicians, with the maintenance of those 
rights of the minority for which we are, and must be, responsible. 

The one factor in the question which has so rapidly converted 
Mr. Gladstone to an attempt to do so much more than this—a 
conversion of. which his appointment of Mr. Morley to the Chief 
Secretaryship is an incontestable proof—is simply, as he has told 
us himself, the presence of that big battalion of Parnellites which 
he finds arrayed against his own and against all English Govern- 
ments. As if, to begin with, there were anything new in that, 
anything which the House of Commons did not anticipate, any- 
thing which Mr. Gladstone himself did not predict, when, on that 
very ground, he pleaded so earnestly for a majority which should 
place him above suspicion in either yielding to, or in rejecting, the 
Parnellite demands! and as if, secondly, every one of those eighty- 
six Parnellites, pledged as they are to extort the liberty to work 
their will, their whole will, and nothing but their will in Ireland, 
and returned to Westminster, as they have been, by an organized 
terrorism of whose exquisite and subtle tortures they are entitled 
to boast that they are the first inventors, were not a separate 
and a standing. and an overwhelming argument against yielding 
anything whatever, at the present moment! It was the boast of 
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Rome, while she was still a rising power, that she never nego- 
tiated so long as the enemy was on Italian soil; and has it come 
to this in England, that the presence of eighty-six Parnellites in 
the House of Commons is to be allowed, not only to paralyse 
public business, not only to make and unmake Ministries at 
pleasure, but is to compel English statesmen to swallow their 
most sacred pledges, to be untrue to their deepest convictions, 
and to yield to Irish bluster, or to their own craven fears, 
or to an insatiable craving for the most ephemeral of party 
triumphs, that which neither prudence, nor justice, nor gene- 
rosity, nor sympathy would ever ask for at our hands? It is this, 
and nothing less than this, that the new departure, when it has 
been stripped of all the mists and verbiage in which it has been, 
and will be, industriously enveloped, really means. Time was, when 
the sufferings of cruelly mutilated cattle, or the muffled cries of 
the widow and the fatherless, made widow or fatherless by Par- 
nellite money or Parnellite tools, would have pleaded more 
eloquently with English statesmen, whether they wished to get 
into or out of office, than all the disciplined cheers or groans, or 
even votes, which could come from a band still more compact 
and much more numerous than that which does Mr. Parnell’s 
bidding. The first duty of a civilized Government in dealing with 
an organization which has been nursed on robbery and murder, 
and subsists, at the present moment, on the moral torture of all 
the law-abiding citizens of Ireland, is not, surely, to dally with it, 
to bargain with it, to ask for its support, to come to an under- 
standing with it, to give it permanence and prestige, but, at all 
hazards and at once, to put it down. 

The Spectator, a paper as remarkable for its honesty and ability 
as for its fidelity to true Liberal principles, commented severely, the 
other day, on what it called the “ flabbiness of public opinion;” the 
way, that is, in which those who ought to create or to lead public 
opinion seem content to fish for it, or to follow blindly in its wake. 
It is the worst sign of the times. Hurtful at all times and places, 
it can never be so hurtful or so debasing as at a time when there 
has been a large transference of political power to what is by no 
. means the worst intentioned, but is certainly the most needy, the 
_ most easily led, and the most ignorant part of the community. 
Such a practice is fatal alike to the individual, to the nation, to 
the empire. It was brought into melancholy relief, three months 
ago, by the attitude of expectancy or philosophical neutrality as- 
sumed by so many leading Liberals at the time when the Church 
of England, of which many of them are, doubtless, most attached 
members, seemed to be in imminent peril. And it is the same, 
once again, now. 
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No one who has watched the process by which, in defiance of, I 
dare not say how many pledges and convictions, this Irish Ques- 
tion has been forced to the front in the last three weeks, can fail— 
if only he be an Englishman first, and a Conservative, or a Liberal, 
or a Radical, afterwards—to be filled with dismay at the moral 
cowardice, the decrepitude, the demoralization which seems to. 
have fallen, like a blight, on so many of our public men at 
the precise time when their services are most required; and 
which, unless some heaven-born leader soon appears, a man who 
will scorn to be silent when he ought to speak out, who will see 
things as they are and call them by their right names—who, in a 
word, will throw all petty and party and personal considera- 
tions to the winds rather than support what he believes to be 
wrong—will infallibly land the country, with its newly-born and 
impulsive and ignorant Democracy, on that steep incline along 
which, as all history shows us, there is no return. 

To take one instance only. Could any Englishman, not blinded by 
party passion, read the impressive appeal made by Mr. Arthur Elliot, 
a week or two ago, to the leading Liberals who had just listened to 
Mr. Gladstone’s first authoritative utterance in favour of Home 
Rule, to have, then and there, the courage of their opinions, and to 
say frankly whether they agreed with him or not, and, then, not 
blush to hear of the no-response it met with? ‘They heard and 
were abashed ” ; and would that we could add with Milton, “‘ and 
up they sprung.”” Not a man amongst them stirred. It was not 
that the matter came upon them by surprise, for no one had been 
talking or thinking of anything else, ever since the famous com- 
munication was made, no one knows how, to the Central Press. 
But anyone who opened his lips on that occasion might have 
committed himself to something definite—the very last thing 
which, now-a-days, it is the mark of a statesman to do—or he 
might have interfered with the programme of the following even- 
ing, and so, of the return of a Cabinet to office virtually pledged 
to concede that irreducible minimum which Mr. Parnell has 
frankly announced that he will demand. Silence is often—in the 
House of Commons, at all events—more golden than speech; but 
a conspiracy of silence at such a time, by such men, on such a 
subject, is surely something new, and something sad and strange 
in English history ! 

And, sad to say it, the conspiracy is still afoot. Those members 
of the new Government who had continued to proclaim their deter- 
mined opposition to any approach to legislative separation, till within 
a few days of the overthrow of the late Government, have actually 
managed to get themselves returned to Parliament as members of 
a Government which is, at least, dallying with that separation, 
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without having thrown a ray of light upon the subject, and with- 
out any attempt to reconcile their present with their former pro- 
fessions. Reticence is still the order of the day; and, if report 
speaks true, itis, under the transparent guise of an “ inquiry,”’ to 
‘continue to be the order of the day on this most urgent and im- 
perative of all questions, for weeks or even months to come. With 
-eyes shut, with hands tied, with consciences strained, one would 
think, to bursting, a whole body of public men have committed 
themselves toa scheme they know not—and no one knows—exactly 
what, which is to be carried out by means which they have repeatedly 
‘condemned, and aims at results which they have often pronounced 
to be alike undesirable and impossible. The least said by such 
men, under such circumstances, no doubt, the soonest mended ; 
but the best thing that they can do, as honourable men, is to get, as 
soon as possible, out of a position which is, even now, known to be 
galling—which soon must become intolerable. If Home Rule is to 
‘come at all, in Heaven’s name, let it be the work of those very few 
leading Liberals, with Mr. Gladstone at their head, who do believe 
in it as a cure for the woes of Ireland, not by the many who do 
not. As matters stand at present, Mr. Gladstone is the keeper 
of their consciences; and Mr. Parnell, whether Mr. Gladstone 
knows it or not, is the keeper of Mr. Gladstone’s. : 

All honour to those few members of the Cabinet who have 
entered it only to carry out convictions which, through good and 
-evil report, they have previously avowed. All honour, too, to 
those statesmen who, all too few, have, at immense personal sacri- 
fices and in spite of strong temptations, declined to be false to 
their principles, and to support, by entering a Cabinet which is 
within measurable distance of advocating the disruption of the 
Union, proposals which they believe to be fatal to the true in- 
terests alike of England and of Ireland. Their example ought to 
be, and can hardly fail to be, contagious. Is there no one in 
Parliament—I care not what he calls himself, Liberal, Radical, 
-or Conservative—who will start up ready armed, and, brushing 
away all party prejudices and claims, speak on this matter 
straight to the hearts and consciences of his hearers, and, 
through them, to the country at large? It is not so much con- 
summate ability—there is plenty of that on both sides of the 
House—it is force of character, and simplicity, and absolute un- 
selfishness and moral courage that is wanted. Let him tell men 
on both sides of the House, what many scores of them,feel already 
in their inmost hearts—that it is time to have done with that 
pitiful game of “‘ beggar my neighbour,” that gospel of reticence, 
that waiting on public opinion, that cultus of the jumping cat, that 
apotheosis of the politics of the gutter, which is getting to be 
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regarded as the highest statesmanship, but is, assuredly, its emas- 
culation, its paralysis, its annihilation. 

Let a beginning be made at once with this Irish question. Let 
there be no more dangling for the Parnellite vote. Say to Mr. Par- 
nell, and to all who are looking for his support, ‘‘ All that commends 
itself to us as right and just, as soon as we have secured the 
elementary rights of our fellow-subjects in Ireland, we are pre- 
pared to do, but this thing we may not do.” There is a deep dis- 
satisfaction, or, rather, there is a rapidly-rising current of angry 
resentment, amongst thinking men throughout the country, at the 
way things are going on. Once put the issue clearly before the nation, 
and, depend upon it, the nation will have none of it. It will refuse. 
to put arms of precision into the hands of those who are already 
armed to the teeth against us, with every weapon that has come to. 
hand. Still less will it throw, bound hand and foot, as it were, 
into the butcher’s or knacker's yard, the most public-spirited, the. 
most loyal, and—it must be added, to our shame—the most un- 
fortunate and the least remembered portion of our Irish fellow- 
subjects. The condition of Ireland is bad enough already. Do 
not let us try to improve it by giving it over, under the guise 
of legislative independence, to the tender mercies of the men 
who have done so much to bring it to its present state. 

For in the lowest deep a lower deep 


Still threatening to devour her opens wide, 
To which the Hell she suffers seems a Heaven. 


R. Bosworth Smira. 


THE OLD ORDER CHANGES. 


BOOK I1.—(continued.) 
Cuaprer V. 


Tne pony-cart reached the Chateau before the large carriage ; and 
Carew, having exchanged a few words with the concierge, turned 
to Miss Consuelo Burton and said: ‘‘ The great prophet has come. 
Let us wait here for the others; I have something to say to 
Mrs. Harley.” 

“T suppose,’ said Miss Consuelo, who had recovered her usual 
spirits, “‘ he will not have a cloven hoof. I am beginning to feel 
nervous.” 

** Poor fellow!” said Carew. ‘ He knows Mrs. Harley well, and 
I want to ask her to go in first and welcome him, and—for Lady 
Chislehurst’s sake—to put him on his good behaviour.” 

Mrs. Harley, on arriving, undertook the mission willingly ; and 
when the rest of the party assembled, about half an hour after- 
wards, they found that Carew and Mrs. Harley, between them, had 
the Socialist tame in a chair, and were offering tea and cake to 
him. He was a man of, perhaps, forty, with a broad forehead, 
and quick but genial eyes; and though there was a certain coarse- 
ness in the actual shape of the features, and a certain wildness 
in the curly moustache and beard, his expression was intellectual, 
and by no means without refinement. The only immediate sign 
of any divergence in him from common good-breeding was a cer- 
tain easiness and lack of deferent distance in the manner in which 
he excused himself for his want of power to rise. For the rest, 
there was little to distinguish him from any average man who had 
been brought up at a university. There was little, and yet there 
was one thing that was noticeable. This was a certain air as 
if he were something and somebody—as if he possessed, or at least 
represented, a power, which it quietly amused him to see that 
the others but half realised. 

At first the conversation was confined to the merest common- 
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places; and presently Lord Aiden, who was standing apart with 
Harley, said, with a disappointed murmur, ‘I was hoping he 
would have performed, for our edification.” 

“‘Never fear,” said Harley. ‘I know Foreman well; and, sooner 
or later, he will begin to perform with a vengeance. Hark ! Lady 
Chislehurst is already attacking him with the Cardinal. If that 
doesn’t rouse him, I will soon draw him myself.” 

He and Lord Aiden joined the group at the tea-table, to hear 
how the Revolution was receiving the civilities of the Vatican. 
“Yes,” Foreman was saying, “the Cardinal means well, but——”’ 
He looked at Lady Chislehurst, and, to all but Lady Chislehurst 
herself, the pause expressed a reserved contempt for cardinals, far 
too complete to have any tincture of hostility. Foreman, however, 
plainly wished to be civil, and, clearing his throat, added, a moment 
later : “‘ In one point, at least, we Socialists shall agree with you. 
The first great wrong ever done to the English people was, in our 
estimation, the theft of the monastic properties.” He spoke calmly 
and pleasantly, but Carew could not help observing that his hands 
for a second clenched themselves as if with unconscious anger. 

Lady Chislehurst was charmed with what she had just heard. 
“Yes, of course,” she said, ‘“‘ the Church was always the best 
friend of the poor. Mr. Foreman, let me give you another cup 
of tea; and come, | must get rid of that nasty slop in your saucer 
for you.” 

“We can never allow this,” said Harley aside to Lord Aiden. 
“Tell us, Foreman, what do you hear about your candidates ?” 

“Mr. Foreman,” said Mrs. Harley, explaining the question to the 
company, “has twenty Socialist friends who are standing at this 
election.” 

“But you surely, Foreman,” went on Harley, ‘‘ don’t expect to 
get all of them in?” 

Foreman, at this, suddenly sat up in his chair; and, though 
his expression did not cease to be friendly, there was a momentary 
gleam in his eyes, like a flash of faint sheet-lightning. ‘‘ No,” 
he said; ‘‘J am expecting to get in nobody; for Revolutions are 
things that are never made by an individual.” 

“And you think,” said Lord Aiden gently, ‘‘ that the Social 
Revolution in England has become by this time a really appre- 
ciable force ? ‘ 

Foreman emitted a low and somewhat sinister chuckle. ‘‘ It 
does not surprise me,”’ he said,‘‘ that you do not believe it. Revo- 
lutions are things that burn for decades before they blaze; but 
the upper classes, though they are walking on fire, never believe in 
it till they suddenly see the flames.” 

“Yes,” said Lord Aiden; “but to return to the practical 
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question. Do you really expect that-any of these twenty candi- 
dates will be elected ?”. 

“Wait and see,” said Foreman in a tone of quiet triumph. 
“By this day week the eyes of a good many blind will be 
opened. As for twenty successes,” he went on, and his eyes 
had again a gleam in them, ‘‘I do not expect that; but in the 
next Parliament, as sure as I sit here, the Social Revolution will 
have at least fifteen representatives. In the Parliament after, the 
number will have risen to sixty.” 

** My dear Foreman,” said Harley, ‘‘ you are a master of statis- 
tical prophecy.” 

“Does anyone remember,” said Lord Aiden, ‘‘ what was the 
number of the Beast ? Because I have sometimes fancied it might 
be the number of the existing House of Commons.” 

This pleasantry seemed highly to please Foreman, and he 
startled the company by bursting into vociferous laughter. 
** Capital! ’’ he gasped, as by degrees he recovered himself. ‘“ A 
bourgeois House of Commons, a Parliament of Japhet Snappers ! 
I doubt if any prophet ever foresaw such a Beast as that. But 
allow me, for a moment, to continue my own Apocalypse. 1 com- 
pared, just now, the Social Revolution to fire. I hope that, so far 
as our Own country is concerned, it may be as cleansing as fire, 
and yet be not so violent. In England and Scotland I have every 
reason to hope that the strength of Socialism in Parliament will 
grow and keep pace with the growth of Socialism amongst the 
masses ; and that even before it would be equal to a promising 
struggle in the streets, it will be strong enough to command 
rather than to struggle, at St. Stephen’s. My prophetic statistics 
have not been revealed to me in an ecstasy. They are based on 
the books of the League of Social Democrats, which allow us to 
test accurately the rate at which our opinions spread.” 

you consider,” said Lord Aiden, ‘‘ that at present they 
are spreading rapidly ?” 

rate varies,’ said Foreman, “‘ with the briskness or depres- 
sion of trade, and also with the distress or the comparative pros- 
perity of localities. I’m not a man who is squeamish about a 
simile, and I don’t mind saying that Socialism is like cholera or 
the yellow fever. It is propagated by germs; only in this case 
the germs are knowledge, often disseminated in the form of a mere 
leaflet. Wherever the people are in a certain condition, there the 
disease lays hold. In that condition, more or less, are the entire 
labouring classes; and, speaking broadly, they are only not 
Socialist when the germs of the disease are not yet in their 
neighbourhood.” 

“And am I to understand you to say,” said Mr. Stanley, with a 
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keen glance at Foreman, ‘that the condition most favourable to your 
disease is misery, and that the least favourable is competence?” 

Foreman eyed Mr. Stanley with some surprise and curiosity. 
“At present,” he said, “it is so; but it will not be for much 
longer. All who work for wages are wronged by the present 
system, though to some the wrong may be less crushing than 
to others; and the sense of this wrong lurks in the minds of all. 
Take any audience of working men you like—let them call them- 
selves Radicals, let them call themselves Conservatives—what they 
are really brooding over is a sense of the same social injustice. 
They feel it, but they can’t define it. Socialism defines it for 
them. When they realise the definition, then the disease is 
taken.” 

“Your similes,” said Harley, ‘do certainly not flatter your 
opinions.” 

**No,” said Foreman; ‘ they are all the better for that. But 
what we call a disease is often the real beginning of health. Upon 
my word,” he exclaimed, “the first stage of Socialism is, for all 
the world, like the first stage of the small-pox. At the best, 
while that lasts, it will be rather an ugly time. There will be a 
general itching over the whole face of society.” 

This thought seemed to give him deep satisfaction, for he leaned 
back and laughed, and his eyes had a moist twinkle. But to the 
others it appealed in a different way; and his speech was followed 
by a somewhat awkward silence. Mrs. Harley, however, who 
knew Foreman’s moods as well as any sailor knows the ways of the 
weather, interposed with a tact which at the moment was not 
apparent. 

**My fear, Mr. Foreman,” she said, “is this: that your friend 
Mr. Snapper, who is as devoted to the people as you are, may 
have inoculated them already with your disease in a mild form, so 
that when the genuine thing comes they will be unable to take it.” 

“Hah, hah, hah!” exclaimed Foreman. ‘‘ Snapper devoted to 
the people! He’s about as much devoted to the people as the 
people are devoted to him.” 

“You, then,” said Lord Aiden, “ do not look on the Radicals as 
a wing of your own party—a wing which differs from you only in 
being more cautious? Are they not actuated, don’t you think, 
by the same aspiration for the people?” 

** Tell me,” said Foreman, ‘“‘ do you yourself think they are? ”’ 

“I don’t think, myself,” said Lord Aiden, ‘‘ that they care for 
the people two straws.” 

‘“‘Then no more do I,” said Foreman. ‘“ Listen to me, Lord 
Aiden. I suppose, if you studied the whole of the world’s history, 
it would be impossible to find any political party who were more 
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dishonest than they are in the way they pretend motives, or whose 
real motives were so mean and absurd as theirs are. The real 
motives of a man like Mr. Japhet Snapper—outside a farce the ima- 
gination can hardly credit them. Oh! there are stories I could tell 
you, things I have seen myself——’’ Foreman stopped short, and 
raised his eyes to the ceiling, as if his mind were being mobbed by 
apposite memories. ‘‘Yes,” he added, rousing himself, and smiling 
round at the company, ‘‘I could tell you plenty of things, if you 
only had time to listen to them.” 

Oddly enough, from this moment Foreman began to show him- 
self as the most genial fellow possible. He had known a large 
number of now prominent Radicals, in days when their names 
were still strange to newspapers, and he was presently telling story 
after story about them, so little to their advantage that his hearers 
were perfectly captivated. In none of these stories, however, was 
there any petty maliciousness. Their spirit was rather one of open 
and almost rollicking animosity, and they were accompanied by a 
laugh which, though not loud, was so hearty as to seem singular 
when heard in polite society. His laugh, indeed, was typical of 
his whole social demeanour. There was no distinction in it, and 
yet there was no vulgarity. He never tried to affect the first, and 
by no accident did he ever suggest the second. Rank and position 
in others seemed to have no existence for him. He did not behave 
as if anyone was his superior; and yet there was nothing in his 
manner which asserted he was anyone’s equal. One might have 
fancied him, in fact, an emissary from a different planet, for whom 
classes on earth had no existence, except as related to the subject 
of his own mission. 

The three ladies sat on, attentive listeners to his conversation ; 
and presently Lady Chislehurst, who longed to be beneficent some- 
how, looked round her and said, ‘‘Do none of you gentlemen 
smoke?” Carew was delighted to have the honours done for him 
in this way ; and Lord Aiden, producing a case of his very choicest 
cigars, begged that Foreman would do him the favour of trying one. 

*“ Well, Mr. Foreman,” Lady Chislehurst said at last, “ and 
what is it, really, that these rich Radicals want? What are their 
real motives ? You said you would tell us that.”’ 

** After all,” said Foreman, “‘ it is not so easy to do so. Some 
things are hard to describe because they are so large; others 
because they are so little. Still, I will try. In the county town 
where I used to live when a boy, the great lady was the doctor’s 
wife, Mrs. Hopkins; and Dr. Hopkins had no more admiring 
patient than Mrs. Skinner, the wife of the wealthiest draper. 
Well, one Christmas Mrs. Hopkins gave two memorable parties ; 
the first for her best friends, the second for her second best. 
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Mrs. Skinner was, alas! asked to the second; and she met the 
wife of the butcher, and was given a stale mince-pie. From that 
day forth the doctor, once so infallible, became, according to her, 
an ignorant, brazen quack, and she threatened to go to law with 
him for having sent her a wrong prescription. Now in place of 
the Hopkinses put the gentlemen of the country. Take the con- 
dition of good Mrs. Skinner’s mind, give it political instead of 
social libel to work with, and there you have a complete and 
accurate image of the mind of our Radical leaders, when they 
pretend to a popular policy. Snapper after a public meeting— 
were there only some talisman that could force him to speak the 
truth !—no fun since the world began could equal it. Bless my 
soul, with him, and with all his friends and followers, the real 
grievance is that they cannot dine with dukes; not that millions 
of wage-slaves can get no dinners at all.” 

“Yes,” said Lord Aiden, “‘ I always thought, myself, that social 
envy of the landlords was really the thing at the bottom of it.” 

“Well,” said Foreman, with a grim though good-natured smile ; 
“we Socialists shall cure them at least of that, for we shall by-and- 
bye leave the landlords very little to envy.” 

“‘T,” said Lord Aiden to Carew, as they were going to dress for 
dinner, ‘should not break my heart at a slight descent in the 
world. I only ask that I may not be jolted in the process.” 


Cuapter VI. 


“‘ By the way, Mr. Foreman,” said Mrs. Harley in the course of 
the evening, “‘I want to know since when you have become so 
exclusive ?”’ 

Foreman stared at her. ‘‘I can’t imagine what you mean,” he said. 

“Oh,” said Mrs. Harley, “‘I am thinking of the magnificent 
way in which you contrasted Mr. Snapper with the gentlemen of 
the country, who seem, according to you, to be synonymous with 
the country gentlemen.” 

“‘ They are so,” said Foreman, coolly; ‘‘ they and their families. 
Iam quite aware that this use of the word is offensive; for to 
many people there is nothing so offensive as truth. But a gentle- 
man is a man who is born in a certain way, and any other 
definition, as Dr. Johnson says, is fantastic. I myself am not 
a gentleman any more that I am a negro. By birth, I belong to 
the middle classes; and, thanks to my opinions, I belong to no 
class at all.” 

*“‘ Really, Mr. Foreman,” began Lady Chislehurst, ‘a man of 
your intellect and education——’’ But Foreman politely inter- 
rupted her. 
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“Excuse me,” he said; ‘‘I know what you would tell me, 
exactly. You would tell me that I was a gentleman, because I 
was a man of education; and in one sense you would speak 
sincerely. But would you say the same if I wished to marry your 
daughter?” Had such a question been asked with any trace of 
feeling, it would, of course, have produced the most awkward 
situation imaginable ; but Foreman spoke smiling, with the most 
phlegmatic apathy, and though Lady Chislehurst coloured at 
the first moment, a glance at his face made her at once quite calm 
again. ‘‘ My father,” he went on, ‘“‘was a small grocer ; my mother 
was the daughter of a clergyman, and she married against the 
will of her family. The clergyman’s father was an auctioneer ; 
and from him, at the clergyman’s death, there came to my mother 
some fifteen thousand pounds, enough to maintain (and it did 
maintain) a household in that swinish comfort which the middle 
classes adore, and which tends to foster a viler type of life than 
anything does, except the lowest stage of privation. That fortune 
is mine now, and perhaps you would tell me I am inconsistent in 
retaining it. To this I answer that, in so far as I spend it on 
myself, I spend it only in such ways as, I judge, will make me a 
more efficient agent of Socialism.” 

Foreman had one peculiarity common to many enthusiasts ; he 
delighted in talking about himself. But he felt, in the present 
case, that he might seem to be straying from the point; so he 
pulled himself up short and proceeded, almost blushing: “I don’t 
want to trouble you with my own biography. I want only to 
show you this—who I am, and what I am, and the kind of posi- 
tion from which I look out on the world. I have left my own 
class, but I have not tried to enter yours—except as a curious 
sight-seer. That I have done, and in so impartial a spirit that I 
could, if I liked, give my own impressions of you with as little 
prejudice as if you were South Sea Islanders.” 

“Well,” said Lady Chislehurst, “‘give us some. We’re all 
listening. I feel just as if one was going to hear one’s character 
told from one’s hand.” 

“T’m very blunt,” said Foreman. ‘I go to the point at once. 
I think you ladies and gentlemen—and you know what I mean 
by that—are the only people who behave like ladies and gentle- 
men ; for all such behaviour is based upon one thing—a sense of 
inherited and unworked-for superiority. Other classes, no doubt, 
may try to copy it; but they have not the sense I speak of, so 
the copy is merely a sham. It is as meaningless as a portcullis 
would be at the gate of a Clapham villa.” 

**Upon my word,” said Mrs. Harley, ‘‘I can’t agree with you 
there. Refinement, cultivation, real consideration for others, 
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and a perfect absence of all vulgarity—I could show you these 
in every grade of the middle classes—yes, and amongst the 
workmen too. You must know that as well as I do.” 

“Certainly,” said Foreman; “‘ but what of all these qualities? 
They make a man better than a gentleman, but they don’t make 
him a gentleman ; and why, Mrs. Harley, should you try to prove 
they do? The distinction in question is hardly worth fighting 
for. You will possess it a little longer; but nobody will possess 
it for long. When it goes, it will be a pretty thing lost; but it 
is merely a pretty thing now, though once it was much more.” 

** And why,”’ said Lady Chislehurst, ‘‘ should it go at all? ” 

“And why,” said Mrs. Harley, “‘ should it not be shared by 
everybody ?” 

““Why ?” echoed Foreman. ‘‘ Because you can never turn every- 
body into a small and exceptional class. That is why you can’t 
confer it on others. Before very long you will have ceased to be 
exceptional ; and this is why you will soon lose it yourselves. 
How do you differ from the wealthy middle classes? In this: 
that along with your wealth you have traditions of hereditary 
power and usefulness. Well, your part is played. As a class 
you are useful and powerful no longer.”’ 

“Do you think,” said Carew, “that, supposing we made an 
effort, there would be no chance for us still, of retrieving a lost 
position ?” 

“There is no chance,” said Foreman, ‘of such an effort being 
made ; “ there are strong reasons for that. And even were it made, 
there are stronger ones which would render it quite useless. Don’t 
think that | speak from any ill-feeling against an aristocracy, as 
such. You are the survival of a class that was once both noble and 
necessary. The modern middle class, the bourgeoisie, have been bad 
from the beginning, and every day they are growing worse.” 

‘And what then,” said Carew, ‘‘are the reasons which will 
prevent our making an effort, and would make it, if made, use- 
less ?” 

“The first question,” said Foreman, ‘I can answer very easily. 
You—the gentlemen, the old landed families—I include, too, the 
newer ones which have acquired the good-will of their predecessors 
—you no longer stand on your own proper foundations. You are 
reduced, financially, to mere hangers-on of the bourgeoisie. Your 
material splendour—which once had a real meaning—is still, no 
doubt, maintained. But how? In part by the tenants—once the 
great bulk of the nation—who once were governed and led by you: 
but in part only. Your real mainstay is not a nation of tenants 
whom you lead and know; but gangs of wage-slaves whom you 
drive, and have probably never seen. You could no longer live 
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like seigneurs if you were not half tradesmen. Here is an in- 
stance. Some while since I went, from curiosity, to see the castle 
of a certain Duke. During the last ten years it has been what 
he called restored. The yellow stucco of ninety years ago has 
given place to the towers of a gothic castle. Well—what does this 
singular transformation mean? That His Grace has become more 
powerful as a territorial noble? Not a bit of it. What it means 
is this: that he has five million dollars worth of railway stock in 
America.” 

** But surely,” said Mrs. Harley, ‘‘ these are the very people who 
are able, as landlords, to be most generous to their peasantry.” 

“Yes,” said Foreman; ‘‘and some of them are generous. 
Some of them have returned 50 per cent. of their rents, when 10 per 
cent. would have been more than ample. Such generosity does more 
harm than good; and, apart from that, you seem to quite forget 
the American labourers who really supply the cost of it. The 
profits of capital are the spoliation of labour; and it is as impos- 
sible for a capitalist to be a real friend of the people, as for the 
owner of a gin-palace to be a real apostle of temperance.” 

“1,” said Mr. Stanley, ‘‘differ from you there. I differ from 
you on two points; but I will only mention one now. You admit 
that our aristocracy has still a tradition of leadership. Don’t you 
think that an aristocrat who receives the profits of capital may 
possibly administer them in the spirit of a genuine leader ?” 

“Ah!” said Foreman, with a slightly malicious grin, “I am 
coming to that now; and I think you here, who know more of 
London life than I do, will bear me witness that what I am saying 
is true. Not only has our aristocracy cast in its lot with the 
bourgeoisie financially, but it has become corrupted by the ideas of 
the bourgeoisie socially. You have often told me, Mrs. Harley, 
and I have gathered it myself from the papers, that if some Man- 
chester slave-driver wants to succeed in London, thousands of 
pounds are spent on a single ball, and to this, with the aid of 
some fashionable lady as an accomplice, the fashionable world 
comes flocking like so many moths about a candle.” 

** Yes,” said Harley, ‘‘ that is perfectly true; and next week 
they will have forgotten the host and hostess.” 

“T think, dear,” said his wife, “‘ that you are wrong there. 
They will be quite civil to them; and will ask them, in return, 
to their own balls. But the civility will be so distant that 


virtually it amounts to an insult; and my only wonder is that - 


these people will stand it.” 

“Oh!” said Foreman, grufily; ‘they know it won’t last for 
long. The people who are rude to them this year, five years 
hence will be courting them.” 
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“You are quite right,” said Lord Aiden in a melancholy mur- 
mur. ‘This rudeness is only the sacrifice which our fine people 
offer to their own self-respect. Think of the self-respect which 
such a sacrifice can propitiate !”’ 

“At any rate,” said Carew, with a slight cynical laugh, ‘‘ they 
won’t let their territory be invaded without a struggle.” 

“The territory,” said Foreman, “is only sticking out for the 
highest price it can get. But, bless my soul,” he exclaimed, ‘‘this 
is the least part of the matter. The chief point is not that you 
truckle to their wealth—not even that you share it. The chief 
point is that you adopt their standards, which are the very inverse 
of your own, and that you are fast coming to measure all life 
by them. A man once had a stately dinner because he was a great 
man. Now he is a great man because he has a stately dinner. 
That is the principle on which you countenance them; and, having 
once accepted it, you have to apply it to yourselves. This is the 
reason why half the land of England is mortgaged. Think of this 
bourgeoise which was once fawning at your feet ; and now you are 
ruining yourselves in order to feed it with truffles, or to avoid the 
shame of not eating so many truffles as it does.” 

“Come,” said Mrs. Harley, “‘ I want vou to tell me this. How 
does a man who draws an income, say from a brewery, differ 
from a man who has had just the same education, but happens to 
draw his income from an old landed property ? Would you really 
wish that, from a mere sense of pride, the one should refuse to 
associate on equal terms with the other ?” 

** They don’t differ,” said Foreman, “ except superficially. That 
is the very point I am arguing.” 

** Well,” said Mrs. Harley, “and how should they, or could 
they ?” 

“They can’t,” said Foreman. ‘That is, again, my point. 
Revolutions, as I told you, are not made by individuals ; and the 
social change which we are now speaking of, is only a fragment 
of a change that is far wider. No; our aristocracy and our 
bourgeoisie don’t differ, except superficially ; and it is absurd for 
the one to affect to despise the other, because it is absurd to 
believe that an aristocracy any longer really exists. There are but 
two classes in the world—labourers, and those who traffic in 
labour.” 

** And what,” said Lady Chislehurst, who was beginning to feel 
slightly annoyed at all this, ‘‘ can you possibly mean by what you 
just told us about Radicalism ? You told us that the motive of 
the rich Radical classes was nothing but envy of this non- 
existent aristocracy.” 

** When,” said Foreman, “I spoke of our aristocracy as having 
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‘ceased to exist, you will recollect that I said it still retained its 
appearance, which, though not a sham, though very pretty, and 
though, when gone, altogether irreplaceable, is, all the same, a 
mere dying survival. Still it is this which our rich bourgeoisie 
envy; but envy is a passion which shows itself in two opposite 
ways. The retired huckster, who spends three thousand pounds 
on hanging a ball-room with roses, in the hope that countesses will 
dance in it—well, his is an ambition which is petty and ignoble 
enough. But make this ambition still more intense, make it ten 
times more abject, ten times more grovelling ; and then it inverts 
itself, and turns into rancorous hatred. The desire of Mr. Japhet 
Snapper to rob the peers of their coronets, is merely a fermenta- 
tion of his desire to lick their shoes.” 

“That,” said Lord Aiden, ‘‘I am sure, is perfectly true.” 

“And I can give you, my lord,’ said Foreman, “one piece of 
comfort, at least. Before Mr. Snapper relieves you of your lord- 
ship’s coronet, we shall have relieved Mr. Snapper of many things 
far more substantial.” 

“Now, Mr. Foreman,” said Mrs. Harley, after dinner, “although 
you are a revolutionist, you must not forget that you are an in- 
valid ; and you must let me remind you it is already past your 
bed-time.” 


‘You ’re very good to me,” said Foreman, with real feeling in 
his voice. 

“T’ll tell you what I am,” said Mrs. Harley ; “‘ I am very much 
provoked at you. It’s all very fine to denounce the bourgeoisie, 
as you call them; but I must fire this Parthian shot at you. 
You admire the aristocracy of the feudal ages, and the relation 
they held to the community. Their power was the power of 
position ; and, in using this, they fulfilled a social function. The 
power of the bourgeoisie is the power of wealth. Why should not 
they use that, in an exactly similar spirit? And why should not 
Mr. Snapper, if he uses his wealth well, be as useful to England 
under Queen Victoria, as ever was any baron before the Wars of 
the Roses ?”’ 

** Would you like me to tell you that?” said Foreman, looking 
round at the company. ‘‘ Would you listen to me if I tried to tell 
you? If so, you shall hear a few more truths to-morrow.” 

“There is,” said Harley, as soon as Foreman was gone, “a 
good bit of shrewdness in some of the things he says.” 

“You mean,” said Lord Aiden, ‘‘about Radicalism and the 
aristocracy ?”’ 

** All that,” said Mrs. Harley, ‘ about ball-rooms hung with 


roses—it’s true, in a way; but, of course, it’s very much ex- 
aggerated.” 
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‘He makes,” said Lord Aiden, “‘ the mistake of every theorist 
who approaches a life with which he is not familiar, and thinks 
he can understand it by the aid of his general principles. The 
relation that now prevails between birth and riches, between rank, 
power, fortune, and talent, may not, perhaps, be the most im- 
portant of problems, but it is, at any rate, one of the most 
complicated ; and a judgment upon it that even approaches truth, 
is as nice a thing as the most delicate chemical compound. 
Nothing can produce it, except the familiarity of a lifetime; and 
it is a mental secretion rather than a mental achievement. One. 
learns to judge society much as one learns to behave init. A man 
is no nearer being well-bred from having learnt the rules of an 
etiquette-book, than he is nearer being a saint from knowing the 
ten commandments. It is easy to learn principles; the problem 
is how to apply them. They themselves very possibly never 
change ; but their relation to circumstances is never in two cases 
the same; and what we mean by good-breeding is a constant 
process of instinctive casuistry. Foreman, as Harley says, is 
shrewd enough here and there; but taking, as a whole, what he 
says about the wealthier classes, his own manners are more like 
those of a dandy, than his judgment of a dandy’s position would 
be like the actual truth.” 


Cuapter VII. 


Foreman had not so completely taken up the attention of every- 
body as to prevent the arrangements being made that were so 
near Lady Chislehurst’s heart, for the celebration of early Mass 
the following morning in the chapel; and the servants for the 
occasion deserting the village church, there was present a very 
respectable congregation. To Lady Chiselhurst’s extreme delight, 
Carew was one of the number; though, could she have read the 
inner thoughts of his heart, she would have seen in what brought 
him there some cause for disappointment. He came less in the 
hopes of being touched by the sacred rite himself, than for the 
sake of observing the demeanour of Miss Consuelo Burton. On a 
similar occasion, unknown to her, he had once before watched her 
at the Brompton Oratory; and the sight of her there had left 
behind it an image which, whenever he thought of it, gave a 
secret elevation to his life. And could it be, he had now lately 
asked himself, could it be that this vision, this faith was leaving 
her, which had once almost awed him, as though she were a 
superior being, and yet, at the same time, had somehow suggested 
help to him? Much of what she had said during the last few days 
seemed to hint this ; and as, from a shadowy corner, he now fixed 
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his eyes on her, he watched with a feeling of apprehensive sadness 
to detect some signs in her of a difference from her former self. 
And such signs, without doubt, he did detect ; but they were not of 
the kind he had anticipated. What was his surprise when, instead 
of seeing, as he was prepared to see, that the devotion once so 
fervent had become lukewarm and perfunctory, he grew gradually 
to realise more and more that, if signs meant anything, it had 
grown and not lost in intensity! This was the girl who, only the 
day before, had seemed to be complaining that the chief of her 
Church’s sacraments had ceased for her to have any saving virtue. 
Carew, as he watched her, felt more strongly than ever as if, 
through her, he were somehow placed in the presence of a power, 
a life, and a help which, to his own eye, was hidden: and when 
she rose finally, and was about to leave the chapel, her dark eyes, 
as she raised them towards the dingy window, seemed to have 
another light in them beyond what came through the cobwebs ; 
and there was a glimmer in them as of tears that had just 
been shed secretly. 

* Well,” said Lady Chislehurst, as she met him in the passage 
afterwards, “‘I am glad, Mr. Carew, to have seen you here this 
morning.” 

“Next,” said Carew, “‘to saying a prayer myself, the best thing 
is to watch a good Catholic praying.” 

Lady Chislehurst answered this with a glance of benediction 
and encouragement ; and then for an instant laying her hand on 
his arm, “ Did you see,” she said, ‘‘ someone else, who was present 
in the gallery? I could hardly believe my eyes: it was actually 
Mr. Foreman.” 

At this very moment, from a narrow staircase, Foreman himself 
appeared, leaning on the arm of his servant. 

‘““Mr. Foreman,” exclaimed Lady Chislehurst, “allow me to 
congratulate you on the way in which you have begun your day.” 

“Oh,” said Foreman, with a bland and careless laugh, ‘‘ I watch 
beliefs just as I watch classes. Besides, to-day I was doing what 
is merely an act of justice. I have been listening to you, because 
you have promised to listen to me.” 

At breakfast, Mr. Stanley recurred to this same subject. ‘ Mr. 
Foreman,” he said, “‘ must remember that he still owes us a debt. 
He promised to tell us why what he calls the bourgeoisie can never 
succeed to the part that was once played by the aristocracy. I 
have a special curiosity to hear what he says on this point; so I, 
for one, shall be no party to excusing him.” 

Foreman was flattered to find he had roused such interest ; but 
he experienced a sensation of somewhat uneasy surprise at the 
critical tone which his ear seemed to catch, in Mr. Stanley's 
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manner of speaking about his “special curiosity.” ‘ What,” 
thought Foreman, “can this man, who only an hour ago was 
muttering hocus pocus, in the dress of a medieval conjuror—what 
can he know of the rights and the claims of Labour? What can 
he know of that coming social earthquake which will send his 
churches toppling like a house of cards ?” 

“T trust,” he said civilly, but with a slight accent of sarcasm, 
“that you will not think, if I really try to explain myself, that I 
am engaging you on subjects not befitting the day.” 

“On the contrary,” said Mr. Stanley, with the same note in 
his voice, which seemed to indicate that he was treading on 
familiar ground, “‘if your theory, or if your religion—I suppose, 
Mr. Foreman, I may venture to call it a religion ?””—— 

“Certainly,” said Foreman; “and of a kind that will make 
martyrs.” 

“* Well,” said Mr. Stanley, “if your religion were true, I should 
regard it at once as an integral part of mine.” 

“Do you think, Sir,” said Foreman, “ that the two would agree 
together ? ” 

“They would,” said Mr. Stanley, “if the world were perfect ; 
and when the world is perfect, they will.” 

“Perhaps,” returned Foreman, “you are hardly quite aware of 
what the principles of us Socialists are.”’ 

‘“‘ And for that reason,” said Mr. Stanley, “‘we are so anxious 
that you should tell us.” 

Foreman, after breakfast, when he had been settled comfortably 
in a chair, begged Mrs. Harley to have a private word with him. 
“T have with me,” he said, ‘a copy of a new Address which the 
League is printing by thousands—thousands! yes, tens of thou- 
sands—and distributing in the quarter surrounding the London 
docks. What we talked about last night were mere events on the 
surface, interesting, no doubt, to the class that you were born in, 
and to the middle classes that you are good enough to pat on the 
back—interesting to these, but to no other human being. The. 
Address I speak of goes to the bottom of the matter; and as these 
people here are anxious to hear something more from me, I could 
show them, if I need show them, the ground they are really stand- 
ing on. Do you think they would listen to me? I don’t want to 
convert them, it’s of no possible moment whether they are 
converted or not; and I should be sorry to bore them, when no 
possible good could come of it.” 

“No, no,” said Mrs. Harley; ‘‘let us have your Address by all 
means. I will put it to them this moment, and I’m sure they 
will say the same. Mr. Carew, Lady Chislehurst, everybody, Mr. 
Foreman says if you wish to hear more about Socialism, he will 
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read you a paper which he has lately written himself, and which 
will tell us all, just what we want to hear from him.” 

Everyone assented to this proposal with pleasure; Foreman’s 
servant was sent to his bedroom for a bag, which seemed, when 
it appeared, to be bulging with Revolutionary literature, and from 
it he extracted, with a quiet triumphant smile, a limp, printed 
document, like an Electioneering leaflet. Meanwhile his congre- 
gation had gathered round him, the members varying in the depth 
and the quality of their interests, but all possessed with the not 
unpleasant feeling that they were going to be given a glimpse 
into the mind of a real conspirator. 

‘What I am going to read,” began Foreman, ‘‘as I have just 
told Mrs. Harley, is designed for the poorest workmen. It is 
therefore put as simply as possible, and every point has been 
ignored except those which were absolutely necessary. Mr. 
Stanley looks at me as if he would ask, necessary for what? I 
answer him, necessary for this—for showing the wage-slave what 
is the real relation between the results of his labour, the wages 
by which his labour is bought, and the profits of the employer who 
buys it—the profits,” said Foreman, ‘ or, what is just the same 
thing, the interest on the capital, the shares, the investments, 
which that employer manipulates. Think of that. Let every owner 
of personalty think of that. Let every owner of land, which is now 
merely the least objectionable form of personalty, think of that ; 
and it will thus be seen that this little leaflet, which I am about 
to read to you, goes straight to the foundation of the existing 
social misery, and also,” he added, giving his voice a sarcastic calm- 
ness, “‘ of the existing social order. Well, I begin my Address to 
the modern workman thus :— 

** FELLow Citizen,—My poor toil-worn friend, consider this question. It concerns 
you very deeply. By what means do you live, if that can be called life which is only 
not starvation? The single squalid room which houses you and your family, your 
scanty fire, your daily dry bread, the fragments of tough meat which you have, perhaps, 
twice a week—to get even this you must sell or give something. What do you give or 
sell? Have you a balance at your banker’s? Have you an estate in the country? Do 
you possess any single thing that could be spared by you? Beyond the clothes on your 
back, and a few chairs and blankets, do you possess anything at all? Were all your 
goods sold, would they feed you and lodge you for a week? No. You possess nothing 
—nothing, and yet one thing: that thing is your Labour, the power of your muscles, 
guided by the intelligence of your brain. Your daily dry bread, then, your scanty fire, 
your few tattered blankets, and the wretched roof that shelters you, are the products 
of your Labour. Cease to labour, and, if it were not for the workhouse, you would 
die. 

«* And now turn from your own one room to that magnificent palace yonder. Look 
at the owner coming out of it, with a gorgeous flower in his button-hole, and about to 
enter his carriage. Consider him—take a good look at him. That man sleeps on the 
softest down; every hour of the day, if he wishes it, he eats some costly dainty. He 
has thirty servants, who each eat more at a sitting than you do in two whole days. 
The cornice round one of that man’s rooms has cost as much as will be the total of all 
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your life’s wages. Here, then, is a second question for you. How does this man live? 
To get all these countless, these incredible luxuries, he must give or sell something. 
We will tell you what he gives or sells. It is the same thing that you do—it is 
Labour. 

**¢ Labour!’ you exclaim, ‘ he never did a stroke of work in his life. Do his puffy 
white hands, covered with rings, look like it?’ My friend, you are quite right—he never 
did do a stroke, as you say. Catch him! And yet what he gives in exchange for all 
these luxuries is Labour. It is all he has got to give—Labour. And it is Labour just 
such as yours—the power of muscle, guided by the intelligence of a brain. But he 
differs from you in this point, and in this point only: the Labour he gives is not his 
own, but it is yours. Yes, yours, and that of hundreds of others of your fellow- 
labourers. And how does he get this Labour, this use of your muscles and your intel- 
ligence? There is only one way in which he can possibly get it, and in that way he 
does get it. He steals it. 

‘*Perhaps a new idea like this frightens you. Perhaps you will say that this man 
lives on the profits of his capital. Well, if you like, you may say that. It is only a 
question of words. But we would advise you to use words which explain their mean- 
ing a little more clearly. We will give you some that do so, and as to what they mean 
you will be in no doubt whatever. Capital—this Capital which we hear so much about 
—is simply the thief’s name for Accumulated Labour ; and profits, or interest, is simply 
the thief’s name for Stolen Labour. 

“Listen, friend. No doubt you have studied politics, and have heard a good deal 
about Party cries. Well, how does that which we have just said strike you as the 
material for a cry? Perhaps you have heard things like it in the speeches of various 
Radicals. If you have, it is only for this reason—that these Radicals, who profess to 
be such friends of yours, never mean what they say, and, in this case, have not under- 
stood what they say. How can we know this? you ask. We know it for a very good 
reason. The leaders of these same Radicals are the greatest Labour Thieves in Eng- 
land themselves, and, therefore, they cannot really be proclaiming to you the truth, 
which, if you once understood it, would put a stop to the entire work of their lives. 
The slave-driver who, you are no doubt told, will be in a few years the Radical Prime 
Minister, and whose own endeavours will be then to protect your interests, steals from 
you at the rate of three thousand pounds a month, and is always looking about for 
means which will enable him to go on stealing with greater and still greater security. 
He calls this looking for sound investments. 

“Tf, then, you think that a ery against the Labour Thieves will be a good cry for 
the labouring classes to rally to, we agree with you. But do not confound it with the 
eries the Radicals offer you. Their cries, even if they sound like ours, have nothing in 
common with it but the sound. Their cries are clap-trap. Ours, which we offer you, 
is truth. Yes, my friend, truth. We do not commend it to you merely because it 
suggests hope to you, but because it is based on a truth, which can be as clearly proved, 
and is as scientifically true, as any of those discoveries which have resulted in railways 
or the electric telegraph. The political economists will not like it. We do not expect 
they will ; but in the course of a few years we shall have taught them to swallow it. 
At first it will startle them. It will startle them still more later on, when they see 
what is the result of your acting on it—when they see how very different their own 
lives are then, and how different yours are, too. We think that that will startle 
them. 

“ This, then, is the great truth which we want you, as a working-man, as a man who 
works for an employer, to grasp. The profits of that employer, which make him a 
rich man, are simply thievings from your Labour, and he thieves from you inthis way : 
He only pays you a quarter of what your Labour is worth. Every time he gives you 
five-and-twenty shillings you virtually have given him five pounds. You give him a 
five-pound note, and he professes to give you change for it. What he does give you is 
a sovereign and five shillings. He quietly pockets the rest, saying nothing to you 
about it. There you have his profits. 

“Think of this, and see if it is not true. Do not say it is true before you have 
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‘examined it. We want you, before you get the idea fixed in your head, to thoroughly 
understand it, and to be able to explain it. Once seen, it is the simplest thing in the 
world.” 


“Now,” said Foreman, looking up from his paper, “ we are 
coming to the great theorem of Revolutionary Economics—a dis- 
covery beside which, for its practical import to humanity, those of 
Galileo, of Bacon, of Newton, and of Darwin himself are insigni- 
ficant. We come to Karl Marx’s theorem as tothe nature of 
profits or of interest, or, in a word, of the entire subsistence of 
the leisured or the propertied classes. Recollect, I put it in this 
paper in the simplest and most rudimentary way, and the question 
of land, for the moment, I leave out altogether.” 


“ Working-man,” he went on, beginning again to read, “ take any familiar case—one 
is as good as another—in which you, or your fellows, make some given thing for a 
wage-payer. One example will be as good as a thousand. Let us take, say, a number 
-of boots, which you are making for the owner of a large boot-shop. On what does that 
shopkeeper live, as he does live, in affluence? He is affluent, compared with you, at 
any rate. Part of the answer is easy, and anybody can at once give it. He lives on 
the difference between what he gives you for making the boots and what his customers 
give him forthem. Yes, but wait a bit. All that difference is not theft, and he does 
not live on the whole of it. Let us be quite just, and not jump too quickly at con- 
clusions. The shopkeeper—let us put this point first—does some work on the boots, 
just as you do, before they are sold finally. He introduces your boots to the customer ; 
he makes them marketable. This work is necessary, and he must be paid for it, 
though, as the work is easier than yours, he should, perhaps, be paid less. Of the 
difference, then, between the price he gets for the boots and the sum he pays you for 
making them we must credit him, to be generous, with a wage equal to yours. Be 
careful, however, to see what that means. It is faster work to sell boots than to make 
them, and he sells, we may suppose, in one day what it takes you six days to make. 
Thus, if the shopkeeper is to be fully occupied, he must employ six workmen, each of 
whom supplies him with boots for one day in the week. Since, then, he is entitled to 
the same weekly wage as you and your fellows, he is entitled, for selling your six days’ 
labour, to exactly one-sixth of what he pays you for it. If he gives you, say, five shillings 
a day, he is entitled to five shillings a day himself. Thus, he is entitled to five shillings 
for selling what he pays you thirty shillings for making. You see, therefore, that what 
he pays you thirty shillings for making cannot possibly be sold to the customer for less 
than thirty-five shillings. 

“Tt could not be sold for less. We must say more than that: it could not be sold 
for so little. Consider—the shopkeeper has to pay for the leather, and he has also to 
pay for his shop. The leather costs, we will say, as much as your own wages, namely 
thirty shillings for the week; the rent of the shop, for the day on which he sells your 
work, is seven shillings. Here, then, is a sum of thirty-seven shillings, which the 
shopkeeper, if he is to sell boots at all, must get back from the customer. 

“ Now, then, here is a little sum for you, which will explain your employer's position, 
so far as it hasto do with you. Thirty shillings you receive for the making of so many 
boots; your employer must receive five shillings for selling them; he must receive, 
also, thirty shillings for the material, which he has bought; and seven shillings for the 
day's use of the shop—making in all seventy-two shillings. That is the minimum for 
which the boots could be sold; and, were they sold for that, the shopkeeper would be 
earning exactly what you earn. He would be living as you live, in one squalid room, 
tasting meat only twice a week. But does he live like that? Not he, as you know 
well enough. You know where his snug villa is, with its green-house, and its garden 
in front of it; and you have seen the chops and steaks which he has every day in the 
‘back parlour of his shop. 
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‘“ Here at last we come, you unhappy wage-slave, you man who have stitched the 
boots—here at last we come to the great question for you to ask. How is it your 
employer lives as he does live? How does he get the money which enables him to do 
so? He gets the money in this way—from selling the boots, not for seventy-two 
shillings, but for a hundred and sixty shillings; and he is able to get that sum for 
them because they are worth it. If they were not worth it he could not get it. The 
competition of other shoemakers would soon force his price down. Taking the shop- 
keepers of the country in a body, the average price paid by their customers is the 
value of the goods they buy. How, then, do the boots come to have that value? 
What item is there in the cost of producing and selling them that we have not yet con- 
sidered? The rent of the shop is seven shillings, the leather costs thirty shillings— 
that is thirty-seven shillings. You merely have to add the shopkeeper’s own wage, 
five shillings, and your wage, thirty shillings, making in all, seventy-two shillings; and 
yet the total result is a hundred and sixty shillings. There are eighty-eight shillings 
unaccounted for. Perhaps he bought the leather too cheap, or got his shop too cheap. 
Do you think that? Do landlords let their shops below the market price? Do 
leather-sellers let their customers have for thirty shillings what is really worth a 
hundred and eighteen? You know better than to believe that. Depend upon it your 
employer has paid for the house and the leather every penny that either of them is 
worth. Think! Do you smellarat now? Does it strike you that there may still be 
something for which he has not paid so honestly. There is only one thing left; and 
that thing is your Labour. 

“There you have it. There is the thing which the eighty-eight shillings comes 
from. Your labour, with your employer's added to it—for let us give the Devil his 
due, and let us remember his Labour also—this Labour is in reality, worth not thirty 
or thirty-five shillings; but it is worth a hundred and twenty-three shillings. Of this, 
one-sixth belongs to him. What is one-sixth of that? Twenty shillings and sixpence. 
Give him that. and have done with him; and then what remains for you? Five 
pounds two shillings and sixpence. That is your just share; not thirty shillings. 
Thus your employer, every time he pays your weekly wage, underpays you by the 
difference between these two sums. That is to say, he robs you of three pounds 
twelve shillings and sixpence. He robs you of it; he pockets it, and then calls it his 
profits. 

“ Turn this thought over in your mind. Think of it at leisure; think of it in the 
workshop. Think of it when you have not a penny in your pocket; when you are 
hungry, when your wife and little children are hungry. Think of it, above all, when 
your wages are being paid you. Every time your employer gives you thirty shillings, 
remember that you have in reality given him something like a five-pound note; and 
that he is pocketing, that he is robbing you of some three pounds ten of your 
change. 

“In speaking to you, we have supposed you were a shoemaker. It is no matter 
what you are, or who you work for. If you are a bricklayer, a journeyman tailor, a 
hand in a factory—it is all the same thing. You, and all your fellow wage-slaves, 
numbering in this country some twenty-seven millions, are all in the same case. The 
propertied classes—your employers—one and all rob you. 

“This is a great subject. We cannot put the whole of it to you in one pamphlet 
but this one thought—the thought that you are robbed, that the propertied classes 
live on robbing you, and that all the other wrongs which politicians say they will 
remedy, are nothing if this wrong is not remedied, keep that in your own mind; and 
try to put it into the mind of your fellow wage-slaves ; and remember, if you want any 
more information, you can have it at the office of the League of Social Democrats. 

“Tf you would further your own cause, you are invited to join that League. The 
subscription is half-a-crown.” 


** There,” said Foreman, dropping his paper and looking around 
him, ‘‘ does that sound clear enough, or doesn’t it ?” 
“Do you really mean to say,” exclaimed Lady Chislehurst 
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‘that you are trying to disseminate ideas like that amongst the 
working-classes ?” 

““T do,” said Foreman, bringing his hand down on the arm of 
his chair with a thump. 

“Then,” said Lady Chislehurst, ‘‘ I must tell you I consider it 
very wicked of you. You like plain speaking, Mr. Foreman; so 
you must not object to it in me.” 

“Lady Chislehurst,” said Mrs. Harley to her in a whisper, 
“don’t make him angry, or we shall have a scene in a moment. 
Haven’t you watched his eyes? They have the regular tint of 
madness in them. Listen now—your friend Mr. Stanley is at 
him.” 

Mr. Stanley was speaking with the calmest and most perfect 
courtesy. ‘‘ There was one point,” he said, ‘‘ in your paper, Mr. 
Foreman, on which I should like to question you. The wages 
paid to the supposed shoemaker, and the price of the leather used 
by him—were these real, or merely imaginary ?” 

“The figures quoted,” said Foreman, “‘ were as a fact imaginary 
ones. What the real figures would be I neither know nor care. 
These were chosen because they were easy to work with. Their 
actual accuracy,” he added brusquely, ‘‘ matters nothing at all 
to the argument.” 

‘Certainly not,” said Mr. Stanley, ‘‘ nothing at all. And now 
may I ask you this? Given the wages which you imagine the 
workmen to receive, was the proportion between those wages, and 
the profits of the employer—between the thirty shillings and the 
three pounds twelve and sixpence, was that imaginary also? Or 
do you suppose it to represent a fact ?” 

Foreman stared at Mr. Stanley, not with anger exactly, but 
with excitement. ‘I don’t,” he said, “suppose anything at all in 
the matter. That does represent a fact. There is no reason for 
supposing there.” 

“‘ But how,” said Mr. Stanley, “‘ since you are not aware of the 
exact wages that prevail in the shoe-trade, are you able to arrive 
at such exactness in this most important point ? ” 

“In this way,” said Foreman, fumbling for something in his 
bag. ‘In this way,” he went on, producing another leaflet. ‘I 


will only read you a line or two. That will answer your 
question— 


“ Workmen of England,—Consider the following figures. The annual income of this 
country is thirteen hundred millions. All those thirteen hundred millions are made by 
your labour. Who gets them? What becomes of them? This becomes of them. 
Ten hundred millions are appropriated, are nabbed, by your employers, the drones, the 
propertied classes. Three hundred millions only are left for you. Think of these 
figures, we again say to you. You can for a penny buy them in the form of a table, 
which you will do well to nail up over your bed.” 
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“There,” said Foreman, “ is the basis of my calculation. As 
to the shoe-trade in particular, the case may be slightly over- 
stated or understated ; but these figures show you the broad facts 
of the case. Take the wage-earners of this country as a whole, 
and the employers and capitalists as a whole, and the latter fleece 
the former to the tune of ten pounds out of every thirteen. In my 
ase of the shoe-trade, if I err at all, I err in putting the shop- 
keeper’s legitimate gains too high.” 

“* May I,” said Miss Consuelo Burton, “look at the last leaflet, 
Mr. Foreman ?” 

*“‘ Certainly,” he said, handing it to her, with a look of surprise 
and gratification. 

“It seems,” says Lord Aiden, “ that you take no account of the 
interest yielded by capital.” 

For some moments Foreman was perfectly silent. He simply 
stared at Lord Aiden in much the same way as he had stared just 
now at Mr. Stanley; only this time the look of excitement was 
greater, and there was something in it almost ferocious. 

“Interest!” he exclaimed at last with a nervous vehemence, 
“Interest! Capital bear interest! That is the very lie I am 
unmasking. It is the thief’s lie; it is the swindler’s lie; it is 
the lie on which the propertied classes repose, and under which 
the working-classes are crushed. Interest, the swindlers tell you, 
is a plant that grows out of Capital. Fools! It no more grows 
from Capital than corn grows from a spade. It is neither more 
nor less than the unpaid wages of Labour. Of course,” Foreman 
went on, his tone growing contemptuous rather than angry, “ to 
understand the matter completely, one must understand the 
nature of Values. But first let the workman digest the notion that 
he is plundered, and then, if he is inclined to doubt it, we will 
prove to him that his notion is correct.”’ 

“My dear Lady Chislehurst,’ Mrs. Harley was saying mean- 
while, “‘1I believe all this no more than you do. Can’t you see 
that the poor creature’s a madman ? Dangerous? Yes; no doubt 
this teaching is dangerous; but it’s just as well to realise what 
it is.” 

‘‘T am sorry,” said Lady Chislehurst, “that Consuelo thinks so 
at any rate. That man seems quite to have bewitched her.” 

Miss Consuelo Burton had risen from her seat, and, looking very 
pretty, was standing by Foreman’s chair. ‘Mr. Foreman,” she 
was saying, ‘‘ will you let me see that other paper of yours also? 
I will give it back to you as soon as I have done reading it.”’ 

Foreman did not need to be asked twice. ‘‘ Keep it,” he said ; 
*‘ you can have as many more copies as you like. Here, too, is 
another, about Value ‘and Capital. You had better take that as 
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well.” She took the two papers, and, retiring into a distant 
window, to Lady Chislehurst’s horror was at once completely 
absorbed in them. 


Cuapter VIII. 


‘“*T ruig, Mr. Foreman,” said Mr. Stanley, “‘ that if I wished to 
teach your lesson to the working classes, I should have adminis- 
tered the paper on Value as the first dose, not the second.” 

“You do!” exclaimed Foreman, with a start of suspicious 
astonishment, which seemed partly caused by the priest’s having 
any opinion, partly by his decided and calm way of expressing it. 
** And may I venture to ask why ?” 

‘But, Mr. Stanley,” whispered Lord Aiden, ‘‘ you would 
surely not be for teaching these theories to the working classes 
at all?” 

*‘T think,” said Mr. Stanley, “ that if you take these theories as 
a whole, there are only two defects in them.” 

‘“* My dear Sir,” said Foreman, “ you are very good, I am sure. 
But permit me to remark, you have not yet heard the whole of 
them—not even in outline: and even if you had, you could hardly 
pronounce on them, or even fully understand them off-hand.” 

“In that,” said Mr. Stanley, “ you are perfectly right; and I 
fear that I must seem to you guilty of presumption, or even of 
impertinence. But I assure you, Mr. Foreman, I should not have 
ventured on my criticism, if the subject had not been one with 
which I am—if you will permit me to say so—as familiar as you 
yourself are.” 

Foreman sat upright in his chair with his head bent forward, 
and his eyes gleaming upon the priest. ‘‘ Excuse me,” he said, 
with an utterance that became thick in its eagerness, ‘‘ but no one 
is familiar with the subject, who has studied it under your authori- 
ties. No one who has not mastered a work that is almost 
unknown in England—the epoch-making work of Karl Marx— 
no one, I say,” he repeated, pausing with an air of triumph—— 

** Again,” said Mr. Stanley, ‘‘ we agree perfectly ; and I am in 
a position to do so; for there is no work in the English language 
with which I am so familiar as that special work you refer to.”’ 

** The work I speak of,” retorted Foreman,” is in German; and 
no English translation has ever yet been published. I much fear 
we are talking at cross purposes.” 

** Not at all,” said Mr. Stanley blandly. ‘‘ No English transla- 
tion, as you say, has ever been published. It so happens, however, 
that I myself have written one, and I trust to publish it some 
day, with notes explaining its fallacies.” 
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Over Foreman’s face there came a dull cloud of mortification. 
He again leaned back, and said with a dogged quietness : 

“ Perhaps, then, you will kindly tell me what are the two defects 
in the system of Karl Marx which you speak of?” 

“One of them,” said Mr. Stanley, “ it would take some time to 
explain. That defect is in the system of Karl Marx. The other— 
forgive me for saying so—is an error which must be mainly your 
own. The figures you quote with regard to the distribution of 
wealth in this kingdom refer, I conclude, to the present time, do 
they not ?” 

“They do,” said Foreman; “‘and you are right. The figures 
are mine.” 

‘These figures,” said Mr. Stanley, “constitute the second defect 
in your theory; for if you will go into the matter a little more 
carefully, if you will sift dispassionately the mass of evidence open 
to you, you will find that your present calculations are so far in 
error that they do not represent even an approximation to the 
truth.” 

The cloud upon Foreman’s face grew duller and more lowering ; 
and his voice, when it came at last, was like the first mutterings 
of a thunderstorm: ‘Are you at all aware,” he exclaimed, speak- 
ing with difficulty, ‘‘ are you at all aware who I am, and what are 
my antecedents? Are you aware that for ten years I have done 
nothing else but study the condition of our working classes—in their 
alleys, in their slums, in their gutters? Ay, and not only there 
too, but in your own Parliamentary Blue Books. There is only 
one other man in existence who knows as much of the subject as 
Ido. That is Leo Pendragon, the Statistical Secretary to the 
Inland Revenue office. Do you admit him as an authority? Or 
perhaps you have never heard of him.” 

“I should think,” said Mr. Stanley, ‘‘ that we have all heard 
of Mr. Pendragon. Again we agree, Mr. Foreman. He is a most 
undoubted authority.’ 

** Well,” said Foreman, “and from him my figures are taken. 
They are taken from his various abstracts, and essays, and put 
together by myself. He has private resources of information, not 
accessible to the public; and he is at work deducing from them 
results more detailed than mine; but nothing can make them 
differ from mine substantially, though no one, till his work is 
finished, can possibly anticipate his details.” 

Here Carew suddenly joined in the conversation. ‘‘Do you 
know Mr. Pendragon? ”’ he said. 

replied Foreman. 

‘It happens,” said Carew, “that I do; I have been over the 
proofs of this very work you are speaking about, and I have been 
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allowed by him to submit them to Mr. Stanley. Mr. Stanley, for 
many years, I for at least three, have been engaged in studies 
somewhat similar to yours; and this afternoon, if you care to see 
them, Mr. Stanley can show you some of his statistical tables.” 

‘* Figures,” exclaimed Foreman, spluttering, ‘‘can be made to 
prove anything—that is to say on paper. Come with me into any 
workman’s quarter, and then doubt, if you can, whether mine are 
right in fact. God bless my soul! if, after I have worked, as I 
have done, for ten years amongst the wage-slaves of this country, 
Mr. Stanley understands their position better than I do, I can 
only say he had better become a Socialist himself.” 

“Let us forget,” said Mr. Stanley, ‘the point on which we 
differ personally. In spite of that even I would willingly be a 
Socialist, if it were not for the other fatal defect I spoke of—the 
defect in the theory, as apart from the statistics of Socialism.” 

“Well,” said Foreman, sulkily, ‘‘ you seem so singularly con- 
versant with the entire question that I cannot but be curious— 
very curious indeed—to learn from you what this fatal defect 
may be.” 

“Put briefly,” said Mr. Stanley, “it is this: not that your 
theory is in any place inconsistent with itself, but that it is quite 
inapplicable to ordinary human nature. Were we all of us angels, 
your economic system would be perfect ; and if we lapsed afterwards 
into Capitalists, you might properly call us devils. As it is, we are 
men, with men’s powers and motives, which must be indeed con- 
trolled, but can never be fundamentally altered. If your economic 
system does not apply to these, it applies to nothing; and has 
no practical meaning. What I say is, that your system does not 
apply to them. Allow me to ask you this: you are not a believer, 
I think, in what are called natural rights, are you ?”’ 

“Certainly not,” said Foreman. ‘ Natural Rights imply some 
supernatural sanction ; and whatever Socialists individually may 
think as to religious matters, their economic system has nothing 
to do with religion. Our basis is Social Rights, not any such 
nonsense as Natural Rights.” 

Precisely,” said Mr. Stanley. ‘‘ Your position, I think, is this. 
Men have no right to anything which they have no means of 
securing; and no right to anything which there is no possibility 
of their getting. Thus they have no right to any property in the 
wind, and they have no right to any property in the moon.” 

‘‘Of course,” said Foreman, impatiently, “‘ we all of us know 
that.” 

“Well, Mr. Foreman, let us now go to practical matters. Let 
me ask you if you agree to this: Capital is essential to production. 
We may call it, in fact, the means of production; and, were 
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Capital destroyed altogether, the working classes would suffer even 
more than they do from its being kept as it is, in the hands of a 
few Capitalists.” 

“Naturally,” said Foreman; ‘that is the key to the whole 
position. Capital is not merely the means of production. It is 
the means of life; and it is because the means of life have been 
monopolized by that small ring which we call the Capitalists, that 
these Capitalists are able to dictate terms to the workers.” 

‘That is to say,” said Mr. Stanley, “the workers must either 
starve, or work for the Capitalists; and the Capitalists pay them, 
not what their work is worth, but only just enough of its worth 
to keep them in working order, and enough to make life seem a 
better thing than death to them. The result is, according to your 
calculation, that the workers get about a quarter of what they 
produce. That calculation, as you know, I dispute ; but its abso- 
lute accuracy is not essential to the theory. The essential point 
is that they do not get all they produce—or, as I should prefer 
to put it, all they have had a hand in producing. The remainder 
is appropriated—you would say stolen—by the Capitalists; and 
they are only able to appropriate it in virtue of their monopoly of 
the Capital. Now, Mr. Foreman, if you put the case like that, 
up to this point I altogether agree with you.” 

**You do!” exclaimed Foreman. ‘Well, Sir, and what next?” 

**T agree with you, further,’ Mr. Stanley continued, ‘in this. 
Could it be brought about that there were no such monopoly, 
and if the community possessed the Capital in common, the 
workers would themselves receive the whole of what they have 
had a hand in producing. The Capitalists, to borrow your lan- 
guage, would not be able to steal any profits from them. Here, 
then, we come, I think, to the sum of the Socialistic Gospel. The 
workers have a right to the Capital of the Community.” 

“Certainly,” said Foreman. ‘ That is substantially what we 
say.” 

“Now here, at last,’ replied Mr. Stanley, ‘is the point where 
we part company. I say just the reverse. I say the Capitalists 
have a right to what you call their thievings. I don’t expect to 
convince you ; but I can, if you will listen to me, explain to you 
what I mean, and at all events you will find in it something to 
think of. We agree—don’t we ?—upon two points as to Capital. It 
is necessary to the workers; there is one point. It is accumulated 
labour ; there is the other point. Well, I say that the Capitalists 
have a right to their thievings, because if it were not for the sake 
of these thievings the Capital would never have been accumulated ; 
and that the workers at large have no right to the Capital, because, 
if they seized on it, they would be unable to keep it. It has only 
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——Mr. Foreman, pray let me finish what Iam saying—Capital 
has only been accumulated under the direction of a minority. It 
would begin to disappear the very moment it ceased to be pro- 
perly administered ; and no one is able to administer it properly, 
except those who are certain to profit by its administration. 
There, Mr. Foreman, you have my meaning in outline. If we 
were all equally clever, and all equally industrious, your theory 
would be perfect. The State would be Socialistic to-morrow. 
There is only one other supposition on which the same result 
would be possible.” 

** And what is that?” said the voice of Miss Consuelo Burton, 
who had again joined the group, and for some time past had been 
listening. 

“It would be possible,” said Mr. Stanley, “if the average race. 
of men were all of them to rise to heights of zeal and self-sacrifice 
which saints and heroes at present find it very hard to attain. 
Will Mr. Foreman allow me to ask him one question more? The 
kind of life you contemplate in your Socialistic state, is one of 
enjoyment, comfort, cheerfulness, and so forth, is it not? It does. 
not, at all events, approach the gloom and the hard discipline 
of the severe monastic orders? Exactly. I thought so. I have 
known other men, of views similar to yours, and they have all 
declared that the asceticism of the Christian Church is little less 
than a blasphemy against our healthy human nature.” 

“How can Mr. Stanley allude to such opinions, in such com- 
pany ?” Lady Chislehurst said to herself in a troubled half-audible 
murmur. 

‘Fasting, for instance, and celibacy,” Mr. Stanley was mean- 
while proceeding, ‘‘the violent mortification, and above all the 
suppression of any natural appetite, men of Mr. Foreman’s school 
think terrible—tending, in fact, to produce every form of evil.” 

“There,” said Foreman drily, ‘‘ you do me complete justice.” 

*“You are doubtless aware, Mr. Foreman, that this discipline 
in its severest form is regarded by the Catholic Church as fitted 
only for a very small fraction of mankind. What I want to say 
to you is, that the severest discipline ever devised for any handful 
of monks, does far less violence to our average human nature than 
the change in it which your system would require to be universal. 
It would be easier, far easier, to make men Trappists, than 
Socialists.” 

Foreman had come to the Chateau expecting some discussion. 
He expected that Carew would challenge many of his statements; 
and then, being an honest man, would finally be forced into. 
accepting them. Meanwhile the Harleys would be both of tiiem 
much impressed at the decisive and brilliant character of this new 
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dialectical victory; and the rest of the company—in case such 
should be present—would be listening thunderstruck, as if to a 
new revelation. It never had occurred to him that, except Carew 
and the Harleys, he should meet with anyone to whom his views 
were at all familiar; and Carew’s familiarity was, he thought, 
just sufficient to make him a reluctant victim, and then a reluctant 
convert. When, therefore, he found that his intended victim was 
not only by no means a person to yield him this easy victory, but 
was in close alliance with a friend who was still less easily settled— 
when he actually found that this latter person, instead of quailing 
at Socialism as some new and portentous force, had long since 
taken stock of it, and knew all the joints in its harness—when 
Foreman at last realised this, for the time being he sank into 
moody silence. That his own position was invalidated he never 
thought for a moment: but that his opponents, as it were, should 
have exactly taken its range, and should pitch their shells, even 
though they did no harm, into the middle of it—this was a state 
of things he was utterly unprepared for. A certain limpness, 
which was with him a sign of abstraction, seemed to come over 
his whole being; and he would have hung very heavily on the 
hands of his host, if Mrs. Harley in the afternoon had not taken 
him off with her for a drive. 

“ Well,” she said to him, “I think, Mr. Foreman, you have met 
your match to-day.” 

**T suppose,” said Foreman, ‘“‘ you are alluding to that priest. 
I am surprised, certainly, to find that he knows so much of the 
question—though I could show him, if I had the time, that he 
knows rather less of it than he thinks. He thinks, no doubt, he 
has gone right to the heart of it. Perhaps he has: but the good. 
gentleman seems to forget that the heart of a question, much 
like the heart of a man, is what is hardest to read, and most easy 
to misread. He misreads it, or rather he doesn’t read it at all; 
and as for the others, I don’t suppose there’s one of them who has 
thought enough to have any real opinion about it.” 

As to one of the others, at least, Foreman was certainly wrong ; 
and that one was Miss Consuelo Burton. She had an opinion 
which was very real indeed; and with that tact which rarely 
deserts a woman, until she is so much in love that her happiness 
hangs upon its exercise, she contrived during the course of a walk 
in the afternoon to secure Mr. Stanley for a time as her solitary 
companion, in order to communicate this opinion to him. 
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Cuapter IX. 


In all the landscape commanded by the ramparts of the Chateau, 
the most singular object, perhaps, was a certain solitary tower 
which rose out of the foliage of a semi-precipitous forest, and seemed 
to be guarding the entrance to a winding valley. It was the one 
remnant of a stronghold that had formerly belonged to the 
Templars; and it had been partly repaired by the Comte de 
Courbon-Loubet, and converted by him into a memorial to his 
lost children. Its distance from the Chateau was not more than 
two miles, and, as soon as Mrs. Harley had disappeared with her 
Socialist, it was to this tower that the others set off on foot. 

Mr. Stanley and Miss Consuelo Burton were the first to arrive 
at it; and whilst their companions were still far below them, 
waging a dilatory and a doubtful battle with the underwood, they 
themselves were already seated quietly at the top of a flight of 
steps by which the base of the tower was reached. They exchanged 
a few remarks about the charm of the scene around them, and the 
date and structure of the tower. Then Miss Consuelo abruptly 
changed the subject, and said, somewhat to the surprise of her 
companion, “ Only a day or two ago, I saw an odd thing in a 
newspaper. I saw that, of all the books published in England 
yearly, books on religion were always the most numerous. I 
suppose the reason is that, although the subject is dry, yet, to 
those who care at all for it, it is the subject of most importance.” 

‘** One is,” said Mr. Stanley, “‘ sometimes apt to forget what an 
enormous body the reading public is: and it is only a small 
section of it that reads mainly for amusement. The bulk of the 
lower and the lower middle classes read, when they do read, 
with the serious aim of instructing themselves; and there are 
millions to whom Religion—quite apart from piety—is the only 
intellectual interest that life possesses. Besides, anyone who 
believes or even suspects that he has a soul, is at once aware that 
a new religious book must in some way or another directly con- 
cern himself; and when a man believes this about any writing 
whatever, no matter how involved and how technical the style, it 
will not be dry to him, even were it his uncle’s will.” 

Miss Consuelo laughed slightly at this, and then she again grew 
serious. ‘I am not surprised,” she said, ‘‘that a dry subject 
should be popular. What surprises me is that the people don’t take 
to a dryer one—at least it is said to be drier. I would, if I were 
the general public. I would think about nothing else—nothing, 
nothing, nothing. I would,” she exclaimed as if carried away by 
her feelings, ‘‘ I would shut up all my books on religion; and till 
I had mastered it I would never open one of them again.” 

VOL. VII. 3 
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Her cheeks were flushed, and her eyes were fixed on the 
priest. She seemed to be half afraid of the words she had just 
spoken. ‘Tell me,” he said, ‘“‘and what subject is this, which 
is so much more important to your own life than religion is? ” 

She paused for a moment as if not quite sure of her voice. At 
lastshe spoke, and there came into her eyes as she did so, a spark 
of vanishing laughter. ‘‘ Of course,’ she began, ‘“‘ when I tell it 
to you, it sounds not only wicked but ridiculous. The subject I 
mean is—don’t laugh at me—listen, it is Political Economy. 
What was the man’s name that you and Mr. Foreman talked 
about ? Karl Marx—yes, that’s it. Why don’t people in general 
study books like his, and see if they’re true or not, or how far 
they are true? I know that Political Economy is called the dismal 
science. I know that it sounds wicked to put it before religion. 
But I don’t mean wickedness, if you only knew my meaning. To 
me it would not be dismal,” she said, clasping her hands tightly, 
“let it be never so dry and hard; for it would tell me one 
thing, which I must be set at rest about, before religion can ever 
tell me anything. And yet—it seems to me that language is all 
wrong. It is religion—the very thing I am thinking about. It is 
part of it—it must be.” 

** Go on,” said Mr. Stanley, “ tell me your meaning. Whatever 


it is, I am sure you don’t mean wickedness. What is this, that 
you wish to be set at rest about ?” 


” 


**Religion,”’ she said, ‘‘ you will, of course, tell me is the first 
thing. If I felt it was not, I should be a bad Catholic. Well, 
what does Religion, what does the Church teach me? Mr. 
Stanley, doesn’t it teach me this—how to act under the circum- 
stances in which I have been placed? Of course it does: but the 
thing I want to know is, have I any right to remain under those 
circumstances ? Do you understand me—tell me—or have I merely 
muddled myself with a dream? AmtTarobber? Are all we rich 
people robbers? Have we any right to the position we now 
occupy ? Oh, if you only knew how in some shape or other some 
thought like this has been haunting me—I can’t tell for how long! 
Often at balls last season, I found myself thinking during supper 
of the hungry faces I had seen in the street outside. I once went 
over Mr. Snapper’s manufactory, and watched the faces of the 
poor men working there. They no doubt had quite enough to eat; 
but in their looks, in their attitudes—I can see them at this 
moment—there seemed a reproval to me, or a claim on me, I 
could not tell which. I have always felt, when I have heard of 
popular politics, that there was something in the background 
which no one had courage to recognize; and now to-day I have 
heard it put in words. When Mr. Foreman was talking, I couldn’t 
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understand it all; but it somehow seemed to be what I had been 

unconsciously waiting for. We are the cause, he said, we and 
‘the world we live in, of all the blight we see on the lives below us. 
Is thatso? Are we? We must know what we are, and where we 
-are—is it wrong to say that ?—before our minds can be satisfied. 
Our duty lies where ?—in securing our position, or in using it? 
There, Mr. Stanley, I have explained my position now. I have 
told you the question which seems to me to come far before those 
which are commonly called religious. Am I wrong? Tell me if 
I am wrong ?” 

‘My child,” he said, ‘‘ you are not. You are profoundly right. 
Political Economy—the dismal science—is for us in these days 
indeed a part of theology; and the question which troubles you, is 
the one great question for all of us who have learnt to ask it. 
Every age has its riddle, and this riddle is ours. I perhaps may 
be able to give some help to you.” 

** You have helped me,” she said quickly. ‘‘I listened to every 

word you said this morning. The others are coming. I hear them 
in the wood below us. Before they are here, let me ask you one 
thing more. You don't believe, do you, that all riches are 
robbery? That we—you and I, for instance—are living on stolen 
goods because we are staying at a castle, and because we have 
lived in the same way ever since we were born? You mean—let 
me tell you what I understood to be your meaning—that society 
‘depends on the workings of our average human appetites; and 
that the people whose talent and energy causes the production of 
riches, would never exercise this talent and energy at all, if it 
were not in the nature of things that the riches would be at their 
own disposal? Is not that what you mean ?”’ 

“Exactly,” said Mr. Stanley. ‘In consulting human actions 
we must always remember this. The natural reward causes the 
effort, just as much as the effort wins the reward : and the Church, 
in its message to the world in general, never assumes for a moment 
that these natural rewards can be dispensed with. She enjoins not 
the extinction of the desire for them, but simply the regulation of 
it. The desire itself is presupposed as permanent. I am, of 
course, not speaking of the counsels of perfection.” 

‘“ No,” she said, ‘‘ but it was about those I was thinking.” 

‘You must remember,” he answered, ‘‘ that they, in their very 
nature, are addressed to a few only. They are plainly not 
addressed to a society as a society; for a society that followed 
them could not continue to exist.”’ 

“ Yes,” she continued, ‘“‘ but suppose all the men on whom the 
production of riches depends, had grace given them to forego the 
natural reward of their exertions ; suppose that they still were to 
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make those enormous profits we were talking of, but instead of 
taking them, as they now do, for themselves, were willingly to 
hand them over for the general good—then there might be a State 
like that Mr. Foreman dreams about. Is not that so?” 

“Yes,” he said, ‘but such a change would have to be volun- 
tary—it would have to be enthusiastic. It would have to come 
from the inner movement of men’s spirits. We are little likely to 
see such a change as that.” 

“Not in the world at large—no. But it might take place in 
some. Some might still pursue the labour, foregoing the natural 
reward. They might organize trade and manufactures. They 
might increase the stock of comforts, as if they were working 
under some new monastic vow. They might do that, surely; 
and, if they did—well, would they not be doing good ?” 

“No doubt,” he said, “‘ if they acted thus they would.” 

“Thank you,” she said, “ what I wished to ask you is 
answered.” 

She rose from where she was sitting, and moved a few paces 
away from him; and, looking; down into the depths of the 
wood below, began to trifle with the grass that grew on a ruined 
parapet. She was standing thus when the rest of the party 
arrived; and as she turned unwillingly round to confront them 
there was a curious something in her whole air and expression 
which caught, in an instant, Carew’s experienced eye. “If,” he 
exclaimed to himself, ‘“‘she had had any other companion, I 
should think she had just been listening to a declaration of love.” 
She, too, on her side, had seen the way in which he looked at her ; 
and though she had no time to inquire nicely into causes, she felt 
that for a second her heart beat quicker than usual. She felt, too, 
that she blushed ; and the blush was still on her cheeks when, 
a few moments later, history began to repeat itself, and Carew 
was again her companion on the way home. 

“You seemed,” he said to her presently, ‘‘ to be having an inte- 
resting conversation just now when we interrupted you.” 

“When you came,” she said, “I was not talking, I was 
thinking.” 

“Will you tell me,” he said, “what your thoughts were? 
Were you thinking of Foreman, and all that we heard this 
morning?” 

“T was thinking,” she said, “ of something that will alter my 
whole life.” She stopped short‘abruptly, and walked on in silence ; 
Carew, meanwhile, looking at her curiously. Presently she began 
again, with a little nervous laugh. ‘‘ And yet,” she said, ‘I dare 
say that it won't. By next season, perhaps, I shall have forgotten 
all about it, and be thinking of nothing but balls and new ball- 
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‘dresses. Don’t you think that’s likely? Or, perhaps, you don’t 
know me well enough to be able to form an opinion.” 

**T don’t know,” said Carew, “‘ what it is you are speaking of ; 
but about you I know, or at least I believe, one thing. You will 
never be satisfied until you have seen the Right; and, when you 
have seen it, you will never forget it. That is my belief about you 
—it is my faith.” 

She looked up at him with a soft, startled stare. ‘‘ Your faith 
about me!” she exclaimed. ‘‘ What grounds have you for a 
faith of that kind ?” 

**You are the grounds,” he said. ‘‘I know of none other. Do 
you remember yesterday, when you said something about the 
Mass? I told you it shocked me; that was because of my faith in 
you. But this morning—you didn’t see me, but I was in chapel 
watching you—this morning, the faith which you had shocked was 
much more than made whole again. I saw that the Mass was 
not to you what you said it was. It was not outside your inner 
life, but a part of it. Let me say to you just what I think. Let 
me think aloud to you, without either of us feeling embarrassed. 
Religion and faith are not things about which one pays silly 
‘compliments, and Iam merely telling you what I mean and feel. 
It can do you no harm to hear it; perhaps it may do you good. 
Look at me,” he said, stopping in his walk suddenly; ‘is the sun 
shining on my face, or do the trees hide it ?” 

“The sun shining on your face? Yes—not in your eyes, but on 
cheeks.” 

“T couldn’t have known that, if you hadn’t told me.” 

“Naturally,” she said. ‘‘ You can’t see your own face without 
a looking-glass.”’ 

Carew suddenly turned to jher with a look of earnestness. 
‘Then I could see,” he began, ‘‘although you could not see e 
But then his voice failed him. He lowered his eyes and he looked 
away from her. 

‘* Tell me,” she said gently, ‘‘ what could you see ?” 

‘“*T could see on your face and in your eyes this morning, ‘ The 
light that never was on sea or land.’ Come, let us move on.” 

They resumed their walk in silence, which was for some time 
broken by nothing but an occasional sound of Carew’s stick on a 
bramble. It was he who first spoke again ; and though the silence 
had been one of those that are far more intimate than speech, 
his voice, when it came, had somehow a new constraint in it. 
**And have you found out,” he said, rather as if he were reading 
_.@ book than talking, “ how to unite your religion with what you 
feel should be your work in the world, in this world we con- 
ditions are so rapidly changing round you?” 
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“‘T think so now,” she said. ‘‘I hope that I shall not find that 
my thought is a mere dream. It may evaporate like a drop of 
water. I hope that it will grow like a seed; but I must wait. 
I must turn it over.” 

** Will you tell me what it is?” he said. 

Just as he spoke they emerged from a dense thicket, and the 
Chateau came full into view, crowning the hill opposite to them. 
Miss Consuelo Burton made no answer to this question, but said 
abruptly, “‘ You like to live in a castle, don’t you? You like to 
lead a life that separates you, not only from the vulgar rich—of 
course you like that—but from the common lot of men and women 
generally.” 

“For riches merely as riches,” said Carew, ‘‘I care nothing. 
I would sooner eat a dinner of herbs with gentlemen, than a 
stalled ox with—well, with people of no family.” 

“Yes, but if gentlemen are to hold their heads up in the world 
there are certain surroundings which you think are due to them; 
and you yourself like to be surrounded by these. You would not 
like to renounce them ?” 

“To me,” he said, ‘‘ they are signs, not luxuries. Would you 
like yourself to renounce the thing they signify ?” 

“No,” she said; ‘on that point I feel just as you do. It is 
partly for what they signify that I would renounce the present 
signs. I should find new ones. What we have now I would 
sacrifice.” 

‘*Tell me,” said Carew, ‘‘ what are the exact things you are 
thinking of.” 

She looked at him as if she but half heard his question—as if 
her thoughts were wandering; and her words, when she spoke, 
seemed little more than a ripple on the surface of a silent medi- 
tation. ‘‘ Many things,” she said; ‘‘not only houses and lands 
and servants—other things, too,—poetry, books, drawing, self- 
development—perhaps other things—all the poems or novels of 
which one’s own soul is the heroine. I think all this is involved in 
the thought I have received to-day. But I can’t tell,” she said, 
rousing herself, “‘I can’t tell yet. It is like one of my own travel- 
ling-trunks. It will take a long time to unpack.” 

** Will you not,” said Carew, “let me help you in unpacking 
it?” 

‘Perhaps some day,” she replied, “ perhaps never.”” Then with 
a little brusque movement of the head, she looked him in the eyes 
for a moment, and said, “‘ If anyone helps me, you shall.” 

That night, in her room, before she retired to bed, she opened 
a large despatch-box, and took out a number of papers from it. 
She put these before her on the writing-table, and she sat for a 
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long time pensively looking over them. Her head rested on her 
hand as if wearily ; a half contemptuous smile flickered about her 
mouth; once or twice she gave a little cold; soft laugh; once or 
twice, too, a sigh escaped her. The papers were all in manuscript ; 
part was prose, part was verse. It was all of it her own compo- 
sition. She had never shown it to anyone, or ventured to hope 
that it could be of any value to others; but it had been for her 
like a hidden store of honey, which she had secreted from time 
to time, obeying a natural impulse. To another reader she knew 
that the words might convey little; but to her, when she wrote 
them, they were like so many constellations of stars, marking and 
fixing the figures created by her own imagination. In the case of 
the verse, it was the same, too, with regard to their melody. 
They were like notes in a copy of music, which only she could 
read, and which could be played only on the instrument of her 
own mind. 

To-night they still charmed her, but not as formerly. There 
was a difference. The thoughts, the sentiments, which it once 
so pleased her to chronicle, were now dear to her only as the toys 
of a lost childhood. With the mere melody it was otherwise. 
That, as she read, seemed sonorous and satisfying as ever. It 
was as though she were herself singing to herself, and she turned 
the pages regretfully as if the sound fascinated her. But no 
sooner had she come to the last page than, rising from her seat, 
she gathered them all together, and then, moving towards the 
chimney, carefully placed them across the iron dogs, and set fire 
to them. She stood looking at them, as a mother might look at 
a dead child, whilst they burned slowly. Then, when the last blue 
flames were flickering faint amongst the folded embers, she pressed 
her hands tightly across her eyes; her lips quivered a little, and 
she murmured half aloud, ‘‘ What is poetry, or the poetry of life 
to me!” 


(To be continued.) 
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THE DEPRESSION OF TRADE, 
AND STATE-DIRECTED COLONIZATION. 


Tue phrase “depression of trade” is not distinguished for scien- 
tific accuracy, and although the thing sought to be represented 
thereby has, notoriously, a very real existence, it will, therefore, 
facilitate this inquiry if we begin by establishing clear conceptions 
of what is meant by dull, bad, depressed trade. 

As regards the farmer, the manufacturer, the employer generally, 
trade can be ‘‘ depressed” in three ways. There may be too little 
of it, or it may be unprofitable, or the charges a citizen of a par- 
ticular State is compelled to defray out of the nett profits of his 
trade may be heavy enough to destroy the fruit of his labour. As 
regards the servant, trade is felt to be depressed either when work 
is hard to get, or when it is ill-paid. 

Now British trade cannot be pronounced suffering under the 
first-named kind of depression, if its mass to-day be compared with 
the past. Mere volume has immensely increased. Declared total 
values of the imports and exports of the United Kingdom for the 
five years ending with 1884 exceeded by 370 millions sterling the 
values for the same period ending with 1879: an increase confined, 
one may say, to Great Britain, and representing an addition of 
nearly 12 per cent. to our total export and import trade*; sup- 
posing prices had ruled as high during the second as during the 
first quinquennial period, which was not the case. 

The British Census is believed to have grown 8 per cent. from 
1879 to 1884; but if there were more people to maintain there 
was, we see, more “ trade”; a greater sum total of employment 
for the working population engaged in handling or dealing with 
such enormous bulks of merchandise as are represented by a 
declared value in 1884 of 685 millions sterling; more goods were 
carried by steamer and railway, more work was performed by 
‘‘ distributors,” more business had to be transacted by the mer- 


* One-half the increase in our exports of British and Irish produce is contributed by 
our colonial customers—say 80 millions colonial increase; about as much as the increase 
in our nett imports of food. 
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cantile, banking, and shop-keeping classes, if not in every par- 
ticular instance by individuals. 

The depression, then, is not due to falling off in “trade”; nor 
can it be traced to the draining away abroad, 1879-1884, of 
6} millions sterling, in gold and silver bullion and specie (by 
which sum, plus the yearly accruing loss from wear and tear, 
waste, &c., our home stocks were so much reduced), because the 
modern banking system has, up to the present, enabled us, without 
being conscious of inconvenience, to do without the precious metals 
as mediums of exchange. 

Such a statement may sound preposterous, but its rigorous truth 
is easily proved. Reference to Bullion and Specie Statistics shows 
there is absolutely a great deal less (certainly twenty-five millions 
sterling value less) gold and silver in the kingdom to-day than we 
possessed twenty-five years ago, although the British population 
has increased 37} per cent. : a fact unknown to the general public, 
as well as unnoticed by specialists. 

Neither will the circumstance that, perhaps, a few thousand 
acres have ceased to be cultivated (the official returns for the whole 
kingdom show more, not less, in cultivation), affect, to an extent 
worth estimating, the aggregate labour-demand upon the working 
agricultural population ; an important factor in our total census— 
say one-third; who, beyond question, did not find trade more 
depressed in 1885 than in 1879. 

Agitators, with their patrons, pretend the peasant has been 
** driven” off the land into the towns; but Lord Iddesleigh has 
shown that, when there was a foundation for the nonsensical 
assertion, it really meant the man had voluntarily exchanged 
hamlet for alley to better himself; nor is there a scarcity of farm- 
hands. 

Let the veritable situation of our employed artizans, labourers, 
clerks, and servants be, however, what it may, their employers do 
justly complain of ‘ bad” trade. Profits are cut down, have 
vanished, or are replaced in the Ledger by losses. A great deal 
passes through the manufacturers’ books, tremendous exertions to 
do business are not unfruitful, but the master finds in the end, as 
the ordinary, periodically-recurring result, nothing, or worse than 
nothing, left for himself. 

In Europe, in North America, similar complaints are here and 
there heard ; while the causes of a barrenness that seems chronic 
are everywhere the same ; namely, excessive competition, over-pro- 
duction : proceeding, firstly, from comparatively recent mechanical 
improvements, with undue or obligatory development of the 
factory and the shop; secondly, from the necessity to live, which 
is always sending, as population increases, fresh competitors into 
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all branches of industry. A grocer in town or country thrives. 
fairly well by his shop and connection. Presently his son becomes 
a man, wants to marry, and claims a share in an insufficiency for 
two families. Or an employé must push his way, and takes the 
new vacant premises opposite. Then the cotton-mill hard by is 
found to be a paying concern, and a larger opposition-undertaking 
quickly springs up. After a while it is discovered there is only a 
definite, not very elastic demand, which will not multiply like 
supply, and under-selling begins, followed by bad trade all round. 
One effect of reduced prices or cost is, certainly, to stimulate con- 
sumption; but this, again, cannot go on indefinitely, and often 
means utter waste, the bad effect of which at last tells upon 
** trade.” 

A right adjustment of the whole supply to the whole demand is 
a scientific process entirely neglected in this country by producers, 
although carefully studied with the best results throughout the 
European Continent. 

Great corporations, like private traders, disregard among our- 
selves an elementary principle of economical science, and mag- 
nificently provide the public with two iron roads to Dover, three 
running almost side by side from the Euston Road to Liver- 
pool; beside an unreasonable number of steamship lines thence 
to New York, all running at a ruinous loss; thereby eating up 
capital, that is to say, savings of past times, incaleulably injuring 
“trade.” In this way, while the absurd process lasts, more people 
are employed than need be, but it is at the cost of capital; and 
trade transactions are multiplied so that statistics of loss (ulti- 
mately recoiling upon trade) become transfigured into evident 
tokens of gain. Land being an inelastic substance, the farmer 
is, happily, exempt from ‘ depression of trade”’ of this kind. 

The available remedy for it is reasonable combination among 
employers. I do not say to fix prices—that can safely be left to 
‘trade ’’"—but to regulate production; nor is any other imme- 
diately attainable. On the European and Western continents this 
is well understood, and if English men of business cannot protect 
their own interests in like manner with the foreign producers, or 
cannot trust each other, no legislation can help them short of 
measures calculated to open out new sources of wealth, fresh chan- 
nels of employment ; but none such are conceivably discoverable 
within the limits of the British Isles. 

Protection, as a practical remedy, is hardly worth discussing 
while public men enjoying reputations bound up with the main- 
tenance, at any cost to the nation, of Free Trade, have at their 
backs the classes who think not, neither do they read, besides those 
who read but are net thinkers—otherwise, an enormous majority. 
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The popular idea of Protection is a shilling loaf and a rich land- 
lord; of Free Trade, a sixpenny loaf and a prosperous artizan. 
Accordingly, it is as vain, at present, to ask the people to let the 
State tax heavily the foreign ribbons worn by the landlord’s and 
manufacturer’s womenkind, as to expect a Scotchman will see a 
joke with an Irishman’s quickness. Then Protection, although 
good for the whole community, and especially for toilers and 
spinners, would not, for any long time, help employers and home 
producers to good trade, meaning thereby good profits. Were 
our received Bright system abolished to-morrow, and foreign com- 
petition in articles we can make here wholly excluded, as it ought 
to be, the immediate effect would be to improve prices and trade 
profits, but the gigantic native competitive forces at work now must 
quickly restore “depression.” It may be affirmed that (excepting 
a few industries, as silk and ribbons, which were utterly crushed 
out of being on British soil by the specious but blighting system 
introduced in defiance of the universal sense of mankind elsewhere), 
the foreigner follows, does not lead, our home markets, and usually 
sends here a surplus production for sale at any price obtainable ; 
which he might still do under simple “ Protection.” Undoubtedly, 
foreign corapetition aggravates a state of things primarily, chiefly 
brought about by the two causes that have been indicated ; but 
my contention is, Protection alone could scarcely materially help 
the employing and trading classes in the long run, who, besides, 
can help themselves more efficaciously without waiting for a return 
of the Golden Age. 

Does the labouring class need Protection? I do not mean, 
Would it be ultimately in their interest to tax bread ? for nobody 
has hitherto made it clear that the farmer requires to be protected 
if he is to go on tilling the ground; and debate upon so recondite 
a point would, therefore, be out of place here. 

My answer to the question will be more quickly apprehended if 
I put it in another form. Have we a labouring class that needs 
work? The working classes do not need Protection ; they might 
be worse off under Protection ; if there is, now, employment for all, 
or nearly all, our workers, under the existing régime of Free 
Trade. But this is very far from being the case. 

The statistics of imports and exports may seem to prove enough 
extra work has, somehow, arisen for the new workers; but the 
truth is, more than half our nett imports consists of food—eaten 
up as fast as it arrives—trade which manifestly is, from any point 
of view, a drain upon the country’s resources. This traffic can 
hardly be called ‘“‘ trade.” The transport of so much provender, 
which, within a few weeks after landing, disappears, leaving no 
trace behind, gives a certain occupation to carriers and distri- 
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butors, of course; but how different is the history of the cotton 
bale ! 

Yet the steady increase in the “ volume of import trade”’ is, 
roughly speaking, and going back, say, fifteen years, almost 
wholly accounted for by the commonplace fact that each year there 
were 80 many more hundred thousand mouths to be fed, whence 
more and more, and yet more, food had to be always, always, 
always imported, year after year, to feed them.* Optimist and 
superficial writers on a subject whose depths mere book know- 
ledge will never qualify them to sound, assure us this food is in- 
variably, regularly, paid for out of the profits on our trade and our 
foreign investments. Even were this fable as true as it is auda- 
ciously false, it would be a thing most alarming that our profits, 
instead of being accumulated, should be thus devoured; and 
more than enough, when considered with the eye not of a library 
pedant but of a man of business, by itself to explain growing, 
chronic, well-nigh incurable “ depression of trade.” 

These false prophets in political economy can be readily exposed. 

The British population stands in 1886 at nearly 2} millions 
above the Census of 1881, and aut the additional food required 
has had to be imported. It was paid for, we are confidently 
assured, like similar imports in 1880, 1879, 1878, and in preceding 
years reaching back to the epoch of protection (but ever steadily 
diminishing), out of a steady pari passu increase in our trade 
profits, and profits from foreign investments ! 

Yet, nothing is more positively known and universally acknow- 
ledged, even by these same optimist writers, than that our profits, 
or their sum from all sources, have largely shrunk since 1880. 
Driven thus, in spite of his prejudices and fancies, to concede that 
to have and to eat are not synonyms, that black is not the same 
as white, that profit is one thing and consumption another, credit 
a third thing and payment a different thing, your standard 
authority on questions of trade will perhaps allow that our 
additional imports of food necessary to feed the extra population 
since 1880 have not been paid for out of any addition to our profits 
since then. 

If so, from what source has the money come? Any schoolboy 
can give the right answer, and perceive therein abundant reasons 
to account for the ‘‘ depression of trade.” 

He would comprehend, too, that there would necessarily be less 
depression, fewer unemployed hands, diminished drains upon our 
‘* trade profits and profits from foreign investments,” if our Census, 


* The same remark applies to our steadily-increasing ‘adverse balance of trade,” 
which Mr. Goschen deplores, and Mr. Chamberlain regards, it seems, as a sign of 
growing profits. 
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like that of France, remained stationary, as it might have remained 
had the thin stream of emigration to these immense, solitary, yet 
fertile wildernesses we style ‘‘ colonies’’ been multiplied sevenfold 
during the last ten years. 

There are at this moment throughout the kingdom not fewer 
than a million of men, women, and children, not in the workhouses, 
the bread-winners among whom cannot win bread, or cannot win 
enough for independent subsistence. As a consequence, many 
thousands of girls are driven to eke out too scanty earnings by 
competing in the paths of vice. As another, more thousands of 
men are seduced away awhile from daily anxiety and misery to the 
waste of drink. And bad as things are for these unemployed and 
ill-employed ones now, the prospect next year is more gloomy, and 
yet more gloomy the year following. The population grows, 
and their ranks will swell. Had we no poor law, had memory of 
the maxims of charity, had benevolence, utterly departed from the 
land, then there might be no logical reason why one part of the 
community should disburse a farthing in order to maintain another 
part happening to be unemployed, penniless, and de trop. As in 
China, the surplus ones might be left to starve and fade out of 
sight. In Britain there is a law that all shall be fed; there is 
also a Christian law graven into the social and personal conscience. 

Wherefore, the toilers of Christendom are always burdened, in 
this way or in that, with the maintenance of those who cannot 
work. It is by no means hard to demonstrate with perfect clear- 
ness the ruinous folly of Free Trade, when co-existing with a 
formidable, an increasing army of such unemployed “ burdens ” 
upon the workers. Let me try to do this here. 

The North of England collieries supply London with coal valued 
at two millions sterling annually, the whole of which (minus a 
small royalty) is divided among traders, clerks, artizans, labourers 
and sailors, numbering with their various dependants fully 50,000 
souls. That these persons may live as they do, the coal has to be 
sold at twelve shillings per ton ex-ship in the Thames. But any 
day equally good coal easily ‘‘ got” may be discovered in the coal 
formations of Northern France, and it might then be possible to 
deliver from thence at eight shillings in the Thames. Instantly 
ruin would befall the North of England trade, .50,000 persons 
would be deprived of a livelihood. Mr. Bright would say this 
would be proper and advantageous, inasmuch as London consumers 
are entitled by some law of natural justice to buy in the cheapest 
market, and they would save £650,000 a year by dealing with the 
foreigner whom Nature enabled to undersell the English producer. 
He forgets that, the 50,000 English having still to be maintained, 
it would cost the British community not less (indeed more) than 
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that sum (five shillings weekly per head) to provide for them. 
The effect on England would be that she must keep two sets of 
hands, one busy in France, the other idle in England, in order 
that Londoners might reap their economy. Our own 50,000, since 
our labour market is already overstocked in every department, 
would be a pure encumbrance. Some must enter the workhouses, 
others would take to thieving and vice, a few would eat up their 
capital, many would run into debt, a certain percentage might 
successfully compete for work, and get it at the expense of their 
fellows, who, in turn, must be supported by the community. 
What statesman not bred in the fallacies of Free Trade could fail 
to regard such an issue of the open ports system as a bad stroke 
of national business, as one to be prevented by a prohibitive tariff ? 
It is erroneous to contend that a particular set of citizens are 
entitled to a local or a class gain at the expense of the whole 
country, and would be sounder economy did the State tax that 
set for the common weal. 

What might come to pass in the case just considered, has hap- 
pened to the ribbon, the iron, the paper, and a host of other 
manufactures, in greater or lesser measure. 

Free Trade may suit an agricultural, thinly-peopled country, 
where land itself provides an illimitable field for industry. The 
natural products of such a territory may advantageously be ex- 
changed for manufactures that can be produced more cheaply 
elsewhere. In an over-peopled country where each avenue of em- 
ployment is full, where the labour market is glutted, ‘‘ Free Trade ”’ 
is a mockery, a delusion, and a curse. 

Nevertheless, its abolition in England is neither easy nor to be 
expected speedily, and to put forward Protection as a “‘ remedy” 
for what needs the promptest cure would be the counsel of a 
charlatan. Hardly less practical would be advice to the ‘‘ unem- 
ployed,” or the people generally, to retrench personal, domestic, 
and social expenditure to the utmost, on the correctly philosophic 
ground that everything consumed beyond what is strictly necessary 
is waste, and therefore injurious at last to trade. Protection, self- 
denial, frugality, all are sound “ remedies” for many evils besides 
trade depression ; but they will only be generally accepted as such, 
and practised, under the stern stress of some great national con- 
vulsion, of one of those extraordinary occurrences which ‘‘ make a 
nation feel and think.” 

What shall be said about redistribution of wealth; of forcing 
the wicked rich to pay a ransom to benefit the virtuous poor? 
Unfortunately this programme, useful possibly when democratic 
votes are wanted, merely signified in the mind of the Cabinet 
Minister some slight shifting of taxation, such an alleviation for 
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the working-man as is equivalent to an extra screw of tobacco 
daily, or an extra pot of beer on Sundays. For Tag, Rag, and 
Bobtail in the Minister’s train its signification is wider, stretching 
even unto barricades and blood; but a catastrophe like the great 
French Revolution, were it as congenial as it is uncongenial to the 
sluggish, peaceable Briton, who is not over fond of fiery talk, and 
anyhow does not want to fight, is the most improbable of even- 
tualities. ‘‘ Christian ’-Socialists may dream that it will suffice to 
send the right men into Parliament, to abolish the Senate, and pass 
paper laws of confiscation. They forget human nature, forget that 
property and its owners generally contrive to hold together while 
there remain a few subtle lawyers, a few regiments, a few cannons, 
a few commanders, a very few powerful nobles with heads on their 
shoulders. Besides, a successful revolution could not fail to 
ruinously lower values of all securities, and intensify for a pro- 
longed period “‘ depression of trade.” 

Redistribution, like Local Option, is to all intents and purposes 
a fad ; so much of either as England will get while she preserves 
any civilization, will improve trade not more than would Propor- 
tional Representation. 

These two nostrums have been advocated and agitated under 
other names during a generation. How much nearer reach they 
are to-day let any educated middle-aged man testify. 

State-aided emigration is another fad. Were the State to come 
in simply with ‘‘ aid” to help the poor man to emigrate, little 
good, much mischief, would ensue. Either the stream of emigra- 
tion would increase, or it would not. If it did, the State would have 
turned aside to injure the voluntary non-aided emigrant labourer by 
placing beside him, across the ocean, a competitor he left England 
to escape. If it did not increase, while the economical effect on 
population would be nil, taxation would have been levied to aid a 
certain number of emigrants which would have contrived to dis- 
appear without such aid. In regard to the first horn of the 
dilemma it must be considered that of much that we hear con- 
-cerning the wonderful demand for labour in our Colonies, some is 
simple misrepresentation, and most is gross exaggeration. 

As to the United States, it is a fact that last autumn painful 
spectacles were witnessed in Brussels, at intervals, of the return 
from America, vid that city and the Luxembourg Railway, of 
hundreds of poor families, emigrants the preceding spring and 
summer from Germany, Switzerland, Italy, and even Hungary. 

Practically, the Colonies get, without aid from the English Ex- 
chequer, all the labour they want; and in every Colony, Canada 
-excepted, there are respectable masses of unemployed. A moment’s 
reflection that a £5 note will take a labourer from England to 
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Manitoba or the Antipodes, where we know good wages prevail, 
suffices for conviction that if indispensable labour did not already 
manage somehow to find its way thither, the colonial employer, 
instead of waiting for British State-aid, would himself import, 
directly or indirectly, what he wanted, just as he imports his wear- 
ing apparel and bitter beer. If he positively could not otherwise 
get the man he must have, he would advance or guarantee the few 
pounds requisite to bring him over. Each Colonial Agent-General 
can support from experience so common-sense a view of the sub- 
ject. And, if the Colonies now obtain—partly through subsidies 
voted by their own Parliaments—the labour they actually need, 
the result of our interference would be, by stimulating the flow of 
emigration, to throw surplus labour of an inferior kind into the 
Colonies, an operation they would quickly resent, and by legisla- 
tion put a stop to. They all give considerable aid to emigrants 
approved by their Agents-General, thanks to which politic benevo- 
lence a servant-girl can travel gratis a dozen thousand miles if 
she chooses, a farm-hand gets one-third of his passage-money to 
Quebec provided for him by the Dominion Government ; and these 
subsidies would probably be discontinued immediately the Home 
Government rashly consented to follow suit. Two inevitable con- 
sequences would spring out of such a course—deterioration in the 
quality of labour shipped, prompt glutting of the Colonial labour 
market. No; fad number three must be thrown overboard. 
Combination has proved highly valuable to the workman, who, 
without his Trade-Unions, must have been pushed close to the wall 
long ago. To it solely does he owe nearly every single blessing 
Mr. Bright sets to the credit of Free Trade. Combination can 
effectually help his master. And the only other practical remedy 
for ‘‘ depression of trade” is State-directed Colonization upon an 
adequate scale. Idle hands must be set to work to create new 
stores of wealth; to support independently their owner, to build 
up a fresh social civilization, to provide our home manufacturers 
with additional markets ; by profitably cultivating idle land—not 
on Clapham Common or Salisbury Plain, but of the Canadian 
Prairie, the Australian bush. How this should be done has not 
to be shown here ;* enough, in the present article, to say it must, 
can only, be done by the State, with its vast capital, credit, and 
special means of properly organizing and advantageously directing 
with military precision the vast army of labour ; because the State 
alone can adequately perform so enormous, so costly a task, and 


* It has already been fully shown. See the writer’s pamphlet, State-directed Emigra- 
tion (Heywood: Manchester and London 1883), and two Returns printed by order of 
Parliament, in June-July 1884 (Lords’ papers Nos. 110 and 10, Commons’ papers Nos. 
210 and 235), published by Messrs. Hansard and Messrs. Speitiswoode. 
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because such a national work is both imperiously required and 
calculated to benefit the whole State, the whole Empire ; to restore 
prosperity to trade, in a word. 

It has been demonstrated that State-aided emigration would be 
useless and harmful. Colonization, prudently undertaken, well 
executed, by the State, is quite another thing; nor will anything 
short of this, carried out upon a stupendous scale, cope with the 
wants of the day. Employment in reproductive work, on a self- 
supporting basis, calculated, moreover, to diminish existing burdens 
upon all at home, must be provided for multitudes. 

This is quite an opposite proposal to one lately ventilated, aim- 
ing at keeping the people here (including the additions of future 
years), by raising heavy taxes and large loans in order to find 
them employment on unproductive public works, which, after all, 
will soon be finished, and in making experiments, at the expense 
of rate-payers, in spade-husbandry upon small allotments. 

Government need not do more than lay solidly those primitive 
foundations of civilization whereupon in a spontaneous, natural 
way a great flourishing civilization with manifold appliances for 
comfort and ease could quickly arise and develop; nor, since the 
well-being of trade, society, and the State demands that con- 
tinually increasing ragged regiments of hungry men and women 
shall have bread to eat, can any valid reason be pleaded against 
its undertaking, to that end, in the first place to utilize fertile terri- 
tories immense in extent that apparently have been put at Eng- 
land’s disposal for such purposes. No great European nation has 
the inordinate census per acre of Great Britain. None reckons 
so considerable a surplus population. In none does a like huge 
mass of poverty exist. Nowhere else in Europe does one additional 
soul (after deducting deaths from births) join the crowded throng 
about once every minute, day and night, the whole year round. 
Stuart Mill tells us “‘the removal of population from the over- 
crowded to the unoccupied parts of the earth’s surface is one of those 
works of eminent social usefulness which most require, and which, 
at the same time, best repay, the intervention of Government.” 

He did not mean the intervention in private affairs of bureau- 
crats, whether to meddle with, or to inspect, or at least to survey 
benevolently (for a consideration out of the taxes) the free move- 
ments of emigrants electing to leave their native land with their 
own means, to colonize in their own way, and desiring nothing 
more from Government than to be let alone. Mill was represent- 
ing as a good, wise, and profitable investment of national capital 
precisely what, in my view, is the chief readily available remedy 
for ‘‘ depression of trade.” It is a remedy because it would :— 

1. Deliver society from the burden of supporting surplus labour 
VOL. VII. 4 
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of the country, while providing lasting occupation for the surplus. 
individuals removed, and their posterity ; 

2. Create wealth by making corn grow in place of weeds—a 
far better thing than re-distributing existing wealth, otherwise 
robbing Peter to pay Paul ; 

And, 8, therefore, evidently, prove “good for trade” all 
round ; inasmuch as, in the long run, trade and agriculture between 
them share all the burdens of a country, without exception. Not 
only do they pay the rent, the tailor, baker, butcher, and grocer, 
but they honour the drafts of the tax-collector. Agriculture and 
trade provide the heavy costs of a Throne, a Government, an 
Army, a Navy. Nearly 18 millions sterling are annually spent in 
parochial relief to our paupers, the whole of which colossal sum is 
levied upon Agriculture and Trade. No corresponding levy can be 
found anywhere in the world outside the United Kingdom. 

The enormous reduction of expenditure upon surplus labour 
which can be at once effected by sending such labour to farm in 
some colony, appears when it is considered that to maintain one 
poor family in England for twenty years costs at least £600. If 
they are not wanted, it is from agriculture and trade the £600 
come. When there are thousands upon thousands of such drains, 
and the number is yearly augmented by an annually rising Census 
of about half a million, wholly surplus, what wonder trade is. 
depressed ? 

There is but a certain total subsistence fund, of unknown 
amount, but which does not sensibly vary from year to year, 
available for maintaining 31 millions in Great Britain during 1886. 
In 1887, however, 313 millions, and 32 millions in 1888 will 
perforce have to be maintained out of much the same total. 

Equally divided in 1885 each person would have received more 
than he or she could receive if the fund were to be equally divided in 
1887 ; but less than he or she might have been entitled to in 1879. 
Clearly, then, as the British population increases, the English 
people become poorer, and ‘depression of trade” must spread 
while the process continues. 

Unquestionably, could it be shown that the United Kingdom is 
richer in January 1886 than she was in January 1884, when the 
British population numbered one million fewer, the argument 
would topple. Here is a ready test of its value. Let any statis- 
tician who dares, come forward with proof of the increased wealth. 
So far from anyone accepting this challenge, there is no doubt 
whatever that all the authorities will confess the very reverse is the 
reality. All will acknowledge our capital and our resources have 

diminished since 1883; nor can one among them venture cate- 
gorically to assert that if the Census had remained stationary in 
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consequence of an emigration of 200,000 families who did not 
emigrate, our capital would not have been greater than it is, by at 
any rate the value of the food we have had to import in order that 
they might not perish. 

A remarkable aversion to the idea of reducing the population 


prevails even now that it actually exceeds the monstrous total of - 


31 millions, just as the like aversion influenced the public mind 
when the total did not exceed 22 millions; and to insist upon the 
absolute necessity of lowering the actual figure would be wasting 
energy. Let us, then, be content to protest that if still greater 
depression of trade is to be averted, the figure must not be suffered 
to grow; must, peremptorily, be kept where it is by colonization. 
As to cultivating our own waste lands, it will be soon enough to 
examine that ‘‘ remedy” when Mr. Chamberlain, Mr. Joseph 
Arch, or Mr. Henry George, shall have tried an experiment upon 
a thousand acres anywhere and compiled a verified balance-sheet. 

The proposals of these philosophers and their disciples usually 
resolve themselves into projects, not for creating, but, more 
modestly, for redistributing the already created thing. A similar 
criticism applies to the preachers of frugality, because a great deal 
that at first sight looks like waste is merely re-distribution ; so 
that “saving” often will be found to mean depriving your neigh- 
bour of the money saved. 

Great sums are ‘‘spent”’ upon newspapers and periodicals that 
certainly could be done without. Such possible economies would 
starve authors, paper-makers, printers, bookbinders, and countless 
distributors of cheap literature. Instead of speculating about what 
might follow upon the adoption of visionary schemes, and, seeing 
that we own in fee simple fertile territories bigger than Asia 
waiting the presence of man, let us go out and take possession of 
our inheritance. Until we begin doing this en masse, it is futile to 
discourse concerning the development of Colonial trade. 

Trade with our Colonies, with the numerically insignificant but 
powerful and rich communities settled here and there under 
a flag that has so far done little towards either planting or 
fostering them, is already developed in its own way to its 
maximum, supposing Colonial immigration now came to a stand. 
The programme of the latest fad in regard to this question is 
Federation. We are to augment wearisome Parliamentary Babel 
by giving the Cape, the Australian, the West Indian, the Bengalee, 
the French Canadian delegate, political influence in London ; and 
we are to stimulate, by a differential duty (if Mr. Bright will 
consent), the production of wheat in our Colonies that they, rather 
than the Great Republic, may supply us with bread; and thus be 
enabled to take more goods from us in exchange. 
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But Australia, owing to distance, is almost out of the running ; 
wherefore the idea must, if anywhere, be developed mainly in the 
Canadian North-West, whose total population is equal to that of 
Devonshire, dotted over a territory half the size of Europe ; con- 
siderations that seem to have escaped the notice of Federation 
Leaguers. As to East Indian wheat, we should more likely be 
required to pay for it in silver than in cotton yarn. 

If we are to draw our wheat supplies from Manitoba, instead of 
the United States, we must send thousands after thousands of 
farmers and labourers thither to raise new supplies for themselves 
and for us. We may easily do this under a sound system of colo- 
nization. 

Forty thousand fresh farms could be annually, continuously, 
created in that accessible portion of the Empire alone. It is said 
our people do not want to emigrate, and it is true they hesitate 
about taking a leap in the dark without resources of their own. 
They would be eager to go if Government promised work on the 
other side the Atlantic. Did not 10,000 navvies volunteer early 
in 1885 to embark for the torrid zone when they fancied State 
wages awaited them in the Soudan desert? For the reason that 
it was known, or believed, a living was to be had across the Ocean 
half a million emigrants quitted the shores of Ireland between 
1879 and 1884 inclusive, and to the consequent reduction (amount- 
ing to 8 per cent.) in her small census is wholly due the con- 
siderable improvement in the material prosperity of Ireland which 
the Nationalists, who have constantly opposed and perversely 
thwarted emigration, attribute to the Land-ransom Act—a measure 
that has not added one shilling to Irish resources, although its 
judicial machinery has added to the Imperial Budget. 

The departure of these half million souls did not diminish the 
sum of Irish production by one sack of potatoes, while the cost 
of maintaining so many is permanently (for the Irish emigrant 
does not return) taken off the national subsistence fund, leaving 
so much more for those who remained ; and this may be moderately 
estimated at a capital sum of quite fifty millions sterling, the 
interest upon which is 14 millions sterling annually for all time. 
Such, at least, is the consequent permanent addition to the 
wealth of Ireland. In an agricultural country, with a census of 
only five millions, the effect of such an addition becomes per- 
ceptible directly. 

So important an amelioration was carried through quietly, 
noiselessly, peacefully ; whereas the utmost effected by the Land 
Act, after costly agitation, crimes, coercion, Parliamentary de- 
bating, and general confusion, has been to transfer, perhaps, one- 
third as much annually from A.’s pocket to B.’s, at a moral 
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and pecuniary price altogether disproportionate to the slender 
result. 

The Irish emigrant going away to the States so far improves 
the position of those who stay at home, but he does no trade with 
his mother country afterwards. In our case, there should be a 
further prodigious gain arising out of the new colonial trade. 
Within ten years we might double the population of Canada and 
Australasia. What an immense development of their trade with 
us, of Colonial orders to our manufacturers, must ensue! How 
much fresh employment for our mills and workshops, what a 
development of financial business, would this mean ! 

Summing up briefly what has been said,—England is over- 
peopled ; we want Protection when it can be had, and, in the 
meantime, better prices for our productions, which may be arranged 
by Trade combinations ; but, most of all, we want, if possible, to 
reduce, at all events to keep down, our Census; and, finally, we 
must have new markets. It is idle to profess that these vital 
matters do not fall within the province of Government to settle. 
“Government” is not simply an affair of police and red-tape. 
These are especially the subjects statesmen ought to find time for 
investigating with a practical aim. They concern national prospe- 
rity far more seriously than the game and trickery of politics. 
The State is, according to Lord Ripon, “‘ bound to provide for the 
well-being of all classes of its subjects,” and the principal method 
of fulfilling so essential an obligation at the present moment—trade 
being, failing acceptance of that method, incurably depressed 
throughout Great Britain—is the immediate adoption and execution 
of a comprehensive scheme of State-directed Colonization. 


J. F. Boyp. 
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A MEMORY OF THE THAMES. 


Aveust’s blithe sun flamed high o’erhead, 
And from his radiant quiver 

Ten thousand burnished shafts had flung 
On hill, and mead, and river. 


We sallied from the quaint white inn, 
And trimmed our dainty boat 

That by the bridge in dimpled shade 
Rocked jauntily afloat. 


‘Then pushed we to the wide main stream, 
But soon were fain to stray 

Where Patrich’s scant and slender brook 
Scarce winds a doubtful way. 


’Twixt mazy banks we forced our keel 
O’erhung with hawthorn bushes, 

And here through writhing water-weeds, 
And here through waving rushes. 


What spoils those bowery shores must yield 
What wealth of scent and hue! 

Posies that mocked Hyperion’s beams, 
And shamed th’ ethereal blue ! 


We pulled the loosestrife’s crimson spikes, 
The floating lilies white ; 

We pulled the sceptred bulrushes, 
The marsh-stars golden bright. 


Nor less, the woodbine’s clustered crowns, 
And spines of meadow-sweet 

With trailing bronze of bryony 
In careless union meet. 


We pulled the bearded clematis 
In tangled garlands twined, 
And azure-eyed forget-me-nots, 

Each oozy marge that lined. 


A MEMORY OF THE THAMES. 


Gay sprite! in flushed exultant mirth, 
I seem to see you yet, 

Holding the bloomy prize aloft 
In both hands wringing wet. 


The murmurous throb of sunlit wings 
Made musical the day, 

Like sound of stir in silver chords 
Touched by an elf at play. 


And racing swallows fleet and shrill, 
With chirp of tireless glee, 

Skimmed rippling stream, or darted high— 
Not happier than we! 


Anon some fluttered water-hen 
Made off with plashy shambles, 

Or bright-eyed warbler of the copse 
Skipped nimbly through the brambles. 


« 


The minnows flashed, in startled troops, 
Full many a shining side,— 

And so we wandered, till we reached 
Fair Loddon’s ampler tide : 


Fair Loddon’s ampler tide, that ran 
Darkling in willowy shade, 

Where scarce, in latticed verdure lost, 
A truant sunbeam strayed. 


By pebbly slope, by moss-clad bole, 
How sweet the watery swirl! 

How fair the willow’s pensile sprays 
Half emerald and half pearl. 


On, on ’neath leafy cool arcades 
I tugged the dripping oar, 

Till Thames again our flower-decked skiff 
On his broad bosom bore. 


We turned the prow. And Wargrave’s lawns 
Astern slant trim and green ; 

We pierced the lock, where Shiplake’s Church 
Peers through its sylvan sheen. 


What recked we that the westering sun 
Had dipped his ruddy lamp ? 

Or of the steam-white mist that showed 
A warning finger damp ? 


A MEMORY OF THE THAMES. 


The latest swallow from the stream 
By this had disappeared, 

And faint in windless twilight calm 
The beetles’ hum we heard. 


Her borrowed moisture now to earth 
The just air reconveyed, 

And dropped a liquid crystal sphere 
On every grassy blade. 


Now tranced beneath a glimmering sky 
Each feathery elm-top slept, 

And, one by one, big bashful stars 
From heaven’s hushed spaces crept. 


I poised the sculls ; you held the strings ; 
We lingered, face to face. 

We spoke sweet words. Ah, would we might 
That sacred hour retrace ! 


You asked of me a little thing ; 
I vowed—no matter what. 

That vow is still inviolate ; 
Believe me, will you not ? 


QUALISCUMQUE. 
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Foiled by our arms, whene’er in arms we meet, 
With arts like these, the foe assails us yet ; 
Hopeless the fort to storm, or to surprise, 
More secret wiles his envious malice tries. 

The Anti-Jacobin. 


Wuen Charles II. asked the Royal Society why a fish put into a 
bowl of water contributed no additional bulk, that learned body 
straightway sought to account for the fact without questioning its 
truth. Very similar is the procedure of those politicians who 
discuss the question whether or not the ‘great interests” of 
France in Egypt forbid an English protectorate or annexation. 
How many of them care to ask, what are these great interests ? 
What is their origin and history? Is it not an abuse of language 
to call them interests at all ? 

It is precisely this unwonted deviation to the real point that 
we propose to undertake at present. 

The French community in Egypt was neither numerous nor 
important at the date of Bonaparte’s expedition to the country in 
1798. But it had not abandoned the traditions and hopes of the 
architects of the ruined French Empire in India. The memory of 
Dupleix’s plans of domination in the East had survived the gene- 
ration of Frenchmen which refused to further their execution and 
broke their author’s heart. Lally Tollendal had taken for his 
motto Plus d’Anglais dans V'Inde, and the sentiment had not 
perished with him on the scaffold. The historic mutual hatred of 
England and France had been recently stimulated by the enthu- 
siasm for American independence which glowed in the doomed 
nobles of the ancien régime. The flower of the French youth had 
joined the ‘‘ Order of Cincinnatus,” and fought the English under 
La Fayette, Rochambeau, and De Grasse. But the sentiments 
of military and political rivalry were supplemented by ancient 
commercial jealousies in their most virulent form. The develop- 
ment of the latter also must, therefore, be traced. 

It is probable that the Venetians traded with the East through 
Egypt and the Red Sea from very early times. But the main 
stream of European commerce passed through Iskenderun, Aleppo, 
and the Persian Gulf until the end of the sixteenth century. This 
was the highway of the English and French Levant Companies, 
and of the Venetian trade with Syria. In the first year of the 
seventeenth century the English East India Company was esta-. 
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blished for the purpose of trading with the East by sea. The 
Syrian route and the companies dependent thereon at once de- 
clined in importance. When, in later years, the East India 
Company removed its factories from Basrah, on the Persian Gulf, 
the absolute change in the mode of reaching the East became 
an international fact. Nor less evident was it that English trade, 
borne by a merchant navy without a rival in enterprise, was bidding 
fair to become co-extensive with the trade of the world. In India 
itself the commercial genius of England, which had grown side 
by side with her military prowess in Elizabeth’s great reign, found 
a glorious field. It rose through countless struggles, humiliations, 
and dangers to a position of undoubted if not unchallenged 
supremacy. Dupleix, who had in his time acquired enormous 
wealth by trading throughout India and Thibet, endeavoured to 
redress the balance in favour of France by making war on the 
rivals who had grown so great before his eyes. He was aided 
in the struggle by a succession of Frenchmen as gallant as any 
of the recorded adherents of a doomed cause. Lally Tollendal, 
Bussy, Suffren, Labourdonnaye, had fought against England in 
every quarter of the globe. Their failure in India changed the 
world’s history. But it was not only to Clive, Hughes, Coote 
and Baird that their defeat was due. They had to contend with 
a difficulty which neither genius nor bravery could cope with. 
It arose from the historic unwillingness of French Governments 
to pursue military enterprises beyond sea when the first blush of 
glory has died away. Witness, in the present century alone, 
Syria, China, Mexico, Tongking, and Madagascar. ‘‘ Ce pays,” 
said the Tongking Committee in December 1885, “‘ a toujours pro- 
testé contre Jes conquétes lointaines.” Hence the succession of 
brave individuals whose death in the attempt to serve their country, 
in spite of itself, has placed in vivid relief the national hatred 
for laborious adventure. 

But regret for their lost empire in the East, and a desire for 
vengeance on its English destroyers, revived in the very next 
generation of Frenchmen. General Chesney* states positively 
that the expedition of 1798 was designed, among other things, to 
restore to France the Eastern trade which she had once carried 
on so successfully from Aleppo. Alexandria was to be the new 
emporium, and thus Bonaparte’s theatrical jealousy of the “ Son 
of Ammon”’ showed its practical side in the selection of the 
city which Alexander founded. The renewal of French interest 
in the East was at first confined to modest proportions. Indeed, 
the fact that the Porte and its turbulent vassals, the Mameluke 
Beys, were completely at one in the determination to preserve 

* Euphrates Expedition, vol. ii. p. 535, 
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Egypt to Islam, made circumspection a necessity. But then, as at 
all times, French agents were earnestly watching for opportuni- 
ties of interference. In the year 1785 M. de Choiseul-Gouffier 
was ambassador at the Porte and Magallon Consul at Cairo. 
The former sent Admiral Truguet, one of Suffren’s Indian 
veterans, to assist Magallon in negotiating a Franco-Egyptian 
treaty of commerce. Magallon had, during his twenty years’ 
residence in Egypt, been a personal sufferer from the terrible 
English competition, which had practically effaced the Eastern 
trade of France. His efforts were again in vain, for the Pasha 
and Beys of Egypt adhered to the English connection, and 
Magallon returned home a ruined man. A zealous student of the 
schemes of French colonization in Egypt which had been pressed 
on the attention of Louis XIV. ana Louis XVI., he had for many 
years advocated the military seizure of the country. He held, as 
Leibnitz, addressing Louis XIV., had held a century before, that 
the occupation of Egypt would enable France ‘to establish a 
supreme authority over the Governments of Europe.” Magallon’s 
necessities now reinforced his zeal. From his lips the Assemblée 
Constituante learnt the hostility of the Beys to French trade in the 
East. In 1790 he returned to Cairo and kept up an active corre- 
spondence with Delacroix, the Foreign Minister of the Republic, who, 
though personally desirous of intervening in Egypt, was inclined 
to play a waiting game. In August 1796 he received a letter from 
the Minister, containing the following sentence: “‘ Il faut remettre 
i d’autres temps tout projet sur l’Egypte.” 

But the general political situation of Europe, and, in particular, 
the relations of Bonaparte to the Directory, contributed to the 
speedy realisation of Magallon’s wishes. In October 1797 Bona- 
parte returned to France in a blaze of glory. He had imposed 
on Austria at Campo Formio his own terms of peace in the teeth 
of the Directory’s orders. The outburst of popular welcome to the 
pacificator of Europe, and the autocratic tone assumed by the paci- 
ficator himself, had impressed his nominal superiors with the 
gravest alarm. Bonaparte was, in fact, sick of his subordination 
to men like Barras and Rewbell. The democratic jargon, with 
its ‘‘ Brutus” and “Cassius,” its ‘‘Cisalpine” and ‘“‘ Parthe- 
nopean ” Republics, was rapidly palling on him. He was conscious 
that the army of Italy, the weapon which his own hands had 
forged, was ready to clear the stage of all actors besides himself. 
“ Je fais la paix,” he said before Campo Formio, “le Directoire 
et les avocats diront ce qu’ils voudront.”’ 

Such being the state cf affairs, the Directory were soon casting 
about for some means of removing from France the terrible 
servant who behaved so much like their master. The project of 
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an expedition to Egypt was ready to their hands, and they decided 
to avail themselves of it. They shared with Bonaparte the con- 
viction that, while England remained unsubdued, the hegemony of 
France would be more apparent than real. The desperate nature 
of a struggle with the mistress of the sea, whose wealth and power 
had survived even the loss of America, was equally apparent to 
them. But a disaster to the French arms involving the personal 
ruin of Bonaparte, was a contingency which the Directors had 
resolved to contemplate as philosophically as possible. Under 
these circumstances they offered him the command of the ‘“‘ Army 
of England,” with instructions to smite the national enemy 
on the Nile instead of the Thames. He was enjoined* ‘ to 
drive the English from all their settlements in the East and to cut 
the Isthmus of Suez.” If Bonaparte undertook the task, it was 
with full consciousness of the mixed motives which had dictated 
the offer. To him, as to the Directors, the situation had become 
intolerable. He, also, looked for relief to a gigantic plan of Eastern 
conquest, ending in a triumphant return as lord of the world and 
master of France. His hatred of England and his contempt for 
the Directors were to be satisfied in one and the same manner. If 
the military dangers gathering round the Republic, which his very 
triumph at Campo Formio had only staved off awhile, should over- 
whelm the Directory in his absence—so much the better for 
him. 

The popular conceptions of the expedition to Egypt, more 
enthusiastic if less instructed, may be best expressed in the words. 
of a civilian who followed Bonaparte to Egypt.t ‘‘ Les uns ont 
cru que l’Egypte n’était qu'une halte, ou un point de passage pour 
Varmeée déstinée a conquérir I’Inde, et a détruire la suprematie des. 
Anglais dans |’Asie; d’autres donnant essor a leur imagination 
ardente, assuraient que le véritable but était la conquéte de l’Empire 
ottoman, pour cerner l'Europe, et lui dicter des lois au sein de 
Constantinople.” It is also probable that Nicholas Savary’s 
bombastic account of Egypt and its glories had deeply impressed 
the popular mind. The sober and practical refutations provided 
by Volney, the French Herodotus, are said to have killed Savary 
himself, but did little to enlighten those who had been his dupes. 
Volney had plainly stated that a French seizure of Egypt involved 
three wars: with Turkey, with England, and, worst of all, with the 
natives of the country. He proved to be a true prophet in the 
event. 


Having once settled to go, Bonaparte, in Lanfrey’s words.{ 
* Lanfrey, vol. i. p. 360. 


+ P. Martin, Histoire de (Expédition en Egypte, vol. i. p. 129. 
LMistoire de Napoléon ler., vol. i. p. 361. 
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“seemed to wish to leave nothing behind him.” He took with 
him every general and man of science who had attained any 
eminence. Nor had he forgotten the question of funds. These 
were provided by the expeditions of Brune against Switzerland and 
Berthier against Rome. “En m’envoyant 4 Rome,” wrote the 
latter, ‘‘ vous me nommez le trésorier de ]’expédition d’ Angleterre ; 
je tacherai de bien remplir la caisse.”* At Berne, alone, Brune 
seized forty-one millions of francs, part of which were sent direct 
to Toulon. Before leaving that port with his armament, Bonaparte 
issued a proclamation. He informed his soldiers that they formed 
‘a wing of the army of England.” They were going, he added, 
to deal a deadly blow to the ‘‘ modern Carthage,” the wolf and 
pirate of the seas. Having escaped, as by a miracle, from 
Nelson’s fleet, he landed at Alexandria on the 2nd of July 1798. 
On the 23rd of August 1799, he escaped secretly from the same 
place, leaving behind him a shattered army, a load of debt, and a 
thirteen months’ record written in letters of blood and fire. His 
easy victories over the Mamelukes at Kebreis and the Pyramids 
had received terrible answers from Nelson at Abukir and Sidney 
Smith in Syria. 

Bonaparte had landed in Egypt with loud protestations of 
friendship to the Porte. He came “‘to destroy the Mamelukes,” 
the allies of England and the secular opponents of French trade 
and influence. But the Porte was not deceived by these assertions. 
Hardly was Egypt terrorized into submission than Bonaparte was 
forced to hurry to the north-east. In Syria the war-clouds were 
gathering anew. Before the walls of Acre the fiction of his friend- 
ship to Turkey was finally disposed of. 

On his return to Egypt from Syria he found both the upper and the 
lower country ripe for insurrection, and a Turkish fleet descending 
upon Alexandria from Rhodes. The latter danger was conjured 
by a dearly-bought victory at Abukir. It was then that Bona- 
parte received news from Europe. It was news which led 
him to regard his victory as a welcome pretext for an escape 
which he had long been meditating. He learnt that France 
had suffered defeats in Italy, on the Rhine, and in the Nether- 
lands. The Royalists were rising in La Vendée. Lastly, the 
Directory was tottering to its fall. Here, then, was the chance 
from which nothing had availed to divert his eyes. Here was the 
dawn of that Imperial era with which he had personally determined 
to identify his name and career. To take full advantage of the 
situation he must at once repair to France. Moreover, it was 
imperative that he should put a long distance between himself and 
the army of Egypt, which was still, nominally, serving a Republic. 

* Lanfrey, vol. i. p. 359. 
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He further determined to leave in command Kléber, who was not 
only his professional and political rival, but a convinced Repub- 
lican. No complicity in a coup d’état was to be expected from him.. 
With the other generals, who were soon to figure as marshals of 
France and courtiers of the new Cesar, he anticipated, and justly, 
no difficulty whatever. They had lost all taste for Egypt. The 
weary round of bloody but inglorious service had sickened 
them. Accordingly, the secret of the news from Europe and 
their chief’s intended flight was well kept. The initiated, indeed, 
counted themselves happy to have been selected to accompany 
him. But his decision was veiled in other ways. So deeply 
was he responsible for the sufferings of his army that he feared 
forcible detention at its hands. He gave out, accordingly, that 
he was going to inspect Upper Egypt, and ordered Kléber to meet 
him at Rosetta to receive directions for his guidance in the mean- 
while. On the day before that appointed for the meeting he left 
Egypt with two ships of war. Kléber found a letter instead of his 
chief. It contained a review of the situation in Europe and Egypt, 
spoke of the “loss of two campaigns” in the latter country, and 
authorized Kléber to conclude peace with Turkey if he should lose 
more than 1,500 men by the ensuing May (1800). Finally, he. 
promised to communicate regularly with him, and to furnish 
wssistance and advice adapted to the vicissitudes of the hour. 

The manner in which this promise was fulfilled is notorious. 
Within a few months Bonaparte had become First Consul, and 
Kléber and Egypt were forgotten awhile. 

Kléber answered Bonaparte’s letter by a despatch to the Direc- 
tory, in which the hopeless condition of the French enterprise was 
stated with pitiless candour. Half the army, he wrote, had 
perished, and the survivors were scattered over an enormous area. 
They had neither food, clothes, ammunition, nor artillery. There 
was no money to pay them with. A debt of sixteen million francs 
had been incurred by Bonaparte. The country had been exhausted 
by plunder and exactions. The natives had been so often deceived 
that the very name of a Frenchman was execrated. Russia, 
‘Turkey, and England were preparing to intervene. ‘‘I know,” he 
added, “how important Egypt is to France. When I was in 
Europe I said that Egypt is the fulerum whereby the trade of the 
four corners of the world can be displaced. But it cannot be dis- 
placed without a mighty lever. That lever is a strong fleet. Our 
fleet exists no longer, and nothing remains for us but peace with 
Turkey.” 

This letter, which disposes of all the subsequent fictions re- 
specting the then position of the French force in Egypt, was 
captured by the English fleet, and was finally allowed to reach 
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the hands of Bonaparte as First Consul. Beyond a few hundred 
men, landed at intervals, no succour from France came to Kléber. 
Left to face a desperate task, he filled his attenuated battalions 
with negroes, Copts, and adventurers of all kinds. His victory 
over the advancing Turks at Heliopolis still further reduced his 
numbers, and his assassination, soon after, gave the final blow to 
the expedition. Of his mad successor, the renegade Menou, little 
need be said, save that he capitulated a year later to General 
Hutchinson and Lord Keith after the battle of Alexandria. The 
Turks were furious at the generous terms of the French surrender, 
and attributed them to collusion between the Giaours. Every 
Frenchman or French partizan, male or female, was held by them 
to be a fit subject for instant death. Many Christians of other 
nationalities were cut down in mistake for Frenchmen. 

Edward Clarke, the traveller,* gives a vivid description of the 
condition of the French army at this period. ‘‘Nostrolling players 
in a barn,” he writes, “‘ever presented a more ludicrous exhibition, 
or a better burlesque of the military character. ... It would 
not be proper to judge of Frenchmen in general by the sample: 
which their army in Egypt afforded, collected, as it had been, from 
the refuse, not only of the French Republic, but of all the rovers 
and banditti of the Levant.” A Creole trumpeter gave expression 
to his resentment for Bonaparte’s desertion of the army as follows: 
** Quand j’arriverai a Paris, je lui ferai expliquer pourquoi il me 
laissa dans ce maudit pays-ci.” In the course of 1801 Egypt was 
cleared of French soldiers, and was garrisoned by Englishmen 
until March 1803, when the occupation closed with the evacuation 
of Alexandria. 

Thus ended the great French expedition to Egypt. It gained 
for France an extended knowledge of ‘“‘ Egyptology,” and an 
enhanced reputation for savage cruelty. ‘‘The great work of 
Denon,” says General Chesney, “‘is, of itself, worth the whole. 
expedition.”” The French occupation left no germs of trade or 
of real civilization, from which Egypt herself could derive any 
benefit. In Bonaparte’s parting letter to Kléber he promises to 
send a troupe of comedians “‘ pour commencer a changer les mceurs 
du pays”! On the score of cruelty he may be said to have 
beggared the traditions of Turkish massacre by his slaughter of 
2,500 prisoners at Jaffa. Later on, Kléber's murder gave his 
countrymen an opportunity of showing that they could impale 
an assassin as well as any Mameluke. 

A few years subsequently Bonaparte, as Napoleon I., reverted 
to the idea of attacking England in the East. At the period of 
the Treaty of Tilsit, in 1807, Austria and Prussia were at his. 


* Travels, vol. iii. pp. 17, 245. 
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feet, and Russia had been forced to ally herself with him. England 
alone stood between him and the mastery of the world. In the 
earlier expedition, Egypt, the stepping-stone to India, had slipped 
from under his feet. He now prepared to attain the same object 
without breaking with Turkey. By the secret articles of Tilsit 
the Emperor Alexander bound himself to co-operate with France 
in a direct march on the Indus. The joint army was to number 
70,000 men. The Russian half was to proceed from Astrakhan to 
Astrabad, and the French were to proceed to the same place by 
the route of the Danube, Black Sea, Don, and Volga. From 
Astrabad the Indus was to be reached by Herat and Kandahar. 
For the French, as having the longest journey to perform, the 
march from the Danube to the Indus was calculated at 119 days. 
Of Napoleon’s personal willingness to undertake the enterprise 
there can be no doubt whatever. Of his own rivals, Hoche and 
Kléber were dead, and from Moreau and Augéreau he had now 
nothing to fear. The glory would have been all his own. But he 
had reached the zenith of his power, and the acts of fancied 
omnipotence in which he indulged hastened the decline. Nothing 
would content him but the union of all the neutral States of 
Europe in a general league against England. One of these neu- 
trals was Portugal. To tell the tale of Portuguese recalcitrancy 
and its consequences would be to re-write the history of the Penin- 
sular War, and of the breach of the Franco-Russian alliance. In 
Portugal and Spain Wellington fought for India as well as for 
England. 

From the fall of the First Empire, in 1815, to the establish- 
ment of Mohammed Ali’s dynasty in Egypt, in 1841, French 
activity in the latter country was confined to intrigues of the kind 
which had preceded the expedition of 1798. Mohammed Ali him- 
self owed his advancement to the Pashalik of Egypt to one of these 
intrigues. In 1803, the year of the British evacuation, he com- 
manded a corps of his native Albanians in Egypt, and was won 
over to the French cause by Matthieu de Lesseps, the French 
Consul. His appointment as Pasha followed in 1805, but France 
lost her fleet at Trafalgar in that year, and could do no more for 
him as yet. In 1811 he closed a six years’ struggle with the 
Mamelukes by the treacherous massacre of some five hundred of 
their chiefs at Cairo. An English force had been despatched to 
their aid in 1807, but withdrew after two disastrous defeats near 
Rosetta. From 1811 to 1831 Mohammed Ali’s power grew apace. 
He strove to endow Egypt with European, and mainly French, 
systems of organization. From France, accordingly, came drill, 
military dress, machinery, methods of agriculture and irrigation. 
French lawyers, bankers, merchants, engineers, and military 
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instructors began to swarm. Their crude, hasty, and ill-adapted 
work gave to the ‘‘ European ” civilization of Egypt the theatrical 
and superficial character which it has never lost. 

In 1831 Mohammed Ali fell out with the Porte, and was, after 
repeated victories on his part, recognized as tributary Pasha of 
Syria in 1833. This result gave great satisfaction to France, and 
as great displeasure to England. A prompt renewal of hostilities 
brought no better fortune to the Porte, whose last army was 
crushed at Nisib in 1839. Nothing but England’s veto now stood 
between Mohammed Ali and Constantinople. France refused to 
stir a finger to stay his course. But Lord Palmerston’s clear 
perception of the springs of French action in relation to his 
country was never at fault. To the silence of France he opposed 
the armed eloquence of a Quadruple Alliance between England, 
Russia, Prussia and Austria. Under his orders Napier retook 
Beirut, and Stopford blockaded Alexandria. By the Treaty of 
London, signed by the four powers in July 1840, Syria was restored 
to the Porte. A year later, Mohammed Ali was appointed heredi- 
tary Pasha of Egypt, and the modern relations between the Porte 
and its vassal on the Nile may be said to have commenced. Thus 
for a second time within the nineteenth century was England’s. 
Egyptian policy vindicated with the sword, and to the discomfiture 
of France. 

The establishment of the Second French Empire in 1852, and the. 
‘‘ friendship ” with England, which became a political necessity for 
the Emperor, again confused the issues between the two countries, 
which successive centuries had so clearly distinguished. The 
opening of the Suez Canal in 1869 revived French claims to direct 
domination in Egypt. The French colony claimed to send a deputy 
to the National Assembly. Ismail Pasha’s financial necessities 
had, moreover, involved him largely with French capitalists. Lord 
Palmerston’s disapproval of the Canal was adroitly represented as. 
proceeding from hostility to Egyptian interests, by the very 
Frenchmen who now hoped to do that in which Bonaparte, Kléber 
and Menou had failed. Whatever Lord Palmerston’s misconcep- 
tions of the engineering and financial conditions may have been, 
there is little doubt that his fears of mischief to England and 
Egypt have been largely justified. As regards Egypt, the con- 
struction of the Canal has diverted the course of trade and travel 
from the country proper to its uttermost eastern border. That 
border itself is practically annexed by a French company, subsist- 
ing on, and partly founded by, English money, and claiming 
almost sovereign rights. As regards England, whose shipping pro- 
vides four-fifths of the entire Canal traffic; she has, in the course 
of seventeen years been slowly and grudgingly admitted to an in- 
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adequate share in the management of the Canal. A resumption 
of the Cape route by English trade to the East would ruin the 
“Universal Company” ina month. But for Lord Beaconsfield’s 
purchase of the Khedive’s Canal shares in 1875, England must 
have settled her disputes with the son of Matthieu de Lesseps by 
withdrawal or war. 

In Egypt proper, whether under the absolute rule of Ismail, the 
interregnum of the Dual Control, or the incomplete British pro- 
tectorate, the action of France has been uniformly hostile to Eng- 
land. Whether covert or open, this hostility has extended into the 
fields of trade and science, law and administration. It has re- 
rembled the combat of a sword-fish against a whale, in its virulent 
activity and uselessness. The cravings of a secular, unsatisfied 
jealousy can alone account for a phenomenon which every visitor 
to the country has observed. 

What, then, are the interests of France in Egypt ? 

They consist of the pungent memories of repeated failure to 
destroy England’s power in the East, and of a fixed determination 
to utilize the next opportunity of repeating the attempt. 

They consist in the ready adoption by Mohammed Ali and his 
successors, aiming at a cheap reputation for “ civilization,” of 
Frenchmen as officials, and of French legal and administrative 
methods, which are as autocratic in spirit and far more efficient 
in practice than the native systems. 

They consist of the tradition of an ancient and successful, but 
hollow, imposture, whereby France, with her stationary and unad- 
venturous population and her still-born official settlements, is 
allowed to assert claims proper to a strong maritime and colonizing 
Power, pushed eastward irresistibly by the necessities of trade and 
empire. 

They consist, finally, in the attraction which France has long 
felt for a dog-in-the-manger policy on the Nile, which the Central 
European Powers have not been concerned to interfere with, as 
long as England, whose dearest interests are at stake, is content 
to bargain with France on an imaginary footing of equality. 

These are, as nearly as it is possible to define them at all, 
the ‘interests’ which England has hitherto allowed to stand 
between her and the efficient permanent control of Egypt. The 
fictions to which we have alluded could be swept away by the first 
breath of an England awakening to national life and self-assertion 
from the deathly torpor of the last eight years. But to an Eng- 
land ‘‘ French in heart”’ and weak in fibre, ‘these same fictions will 
oppose an adamantine resistance. 


Haroup A. Perry. 
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Tue fame of Count Carlo Gozzi, the successful eighteenth century 
playwright and opponent of Goldoni, has undergone almost as many 
transformations as the heroes and heroines of his fantastic fairy 
dramas. From 1761 to almost 1790, his compositions were the 
delight of the Venetian public, and it was their success that 
mainly drove Goldoni to settle in France. But the latter’s name 
lives, his representations of every-day human life are true to all 
time; while Gozzi and his extravaganzas have been almost entirely 
forgotten even in his own land. For, since the original edition of 
1797—now extremely scarce—none of his works had been thought 
worthy of reprint. Only in the present year a selection of his ten 
best plays* has appeared, carefully edited by Signor Ernesto Masi, 
and prefaced by a most learned and interesting study of Gozzi’s 
life, times, and works, from that brilliant critie’s pen. 

In the first half of the eighteenth century, Italian literature was 
at its lowest ebb; the empty pedantry of dilettante academies 
was almost all that remained to tell of the culture and learning of 
the Renaissance. But in the second half of that age Arcadian 
complacency was disturbed by the throes of a new birth, and in 
the chief centres of Italian culture—Milan, Florence, Naples, and 
Venice—fresh ideas were beginning to ferment. In Venice the 
stage was the battle-field of the old and new thought, and the 
simple realism of Goldoni’s plays was rapidly overthrowing the 
spurious success of Chiari’s startling melodramas—fustian pro- 
ductions with impossible plots, stuffed with stilted sentiment, and 
devoid of all literary merit. The theatre-going world—and all the 
world went to the theatre in Venice—soon split into two camps: 
the partizans of Chiari and the partizans of Goldoni. Nor was 
the strife confined to the stage, where Goldoni had decidedly the 
upper hand. Abate Chiari, whose vanity and ignorance were only 
equalled by his spite, assailed his conquering rival with a storm of 
libellous diatribes; the Goldonians retorted, and the scandal- 
loving Venetians had their ears daily tickled by some fresh note of 


* Le Fiabe di Carlo Gozzi, a cura di Ernesto Masi. Bologna: Zanichelli, 1885. 
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war. Many of the wittiest attacks on Chiari were from the pen of 
Count Gasparo Gozzi, editor and chief writer of the famous 
Gazzetta Veneta. 

All Venice was ringing with the noise of this great war of words 
when a third leading combatant appeared in the person of Count 
Carlo Gozzi, Gasparo’s brother, and the duel became a triangular 
fight. This Gozzi was a prominent member of the Academy of 
the Granelleschi—an absurd association combining pedantry with 
licence, and equally hostile to Goldoni and Chiari. Gozzi had 
already joined his colleagues in a series of libels and satires against 
both playwrights, and now by the publication of his Tartana degli 
Influssi, a species of rhymed calendar for the year 1756, at once 
leapt to the front as their fiercest and most redoubtable assailant. 
And as Goldoni, hitherto content to laugh at his enemies and parry 
their attacks with good-humoured irony, was now stirred by 
Gozzi’s challenge to shoot sharper arrows of sarcasm, the fight was 
once more a duel proper, and almost to the death. The Count 
vented his bile in a series of rhymed diatribes full of the coarsest 
abuse and malignity, and soon poor Chiari, being no match for 
either foe, hastened to patch up a peace with Goldoni and quitted 
the battle-field. 

The main facts of Goldoni’s life and career are well known to us 
all, but some account of Gozzi may be given for the benefit of 
those who are unacquainted with Vernon Lee’s fascinating essay,* 
and have no access to Italian authorities. His autobiography 
entitled Memorie Inutili, is a rare book even in Italy, and is best 
known to the world in the French translation of P. de Musset. 

Carlo Gozzi, born in 1720, was the son of an impoverished noble 
of provincial descent, but a citizen of Venice; his mother was a 
Tiepolo by birth, and a patrician of the bluest blood; his elder 
brother, Gasparo, the journalist, was a witty and brilliant writer, 
who devoted his pen to the good cause of emancipating the 
Italian written tongue from the bondage of pedantry. As a 
younger son of the numerous brood filling the decaying family 
palace at San Canziano, Carlo grew to manhood among the shifts 
and straits of a needy, happy-go-lucky household, in which 
literary pursuits and family pride were the only consolations for 
perpetual family strife and increasing impecuniosity. Poetry and 
debt, literati and usurers, were the companions of his childhood. 
He tells us himself that ‘“ Casa Gozzi was an asylum for poets,” 
and Masi adds: “ Yes, and an asylum for lunatics also! ” 

It was soon seen that the shy and silent little Carlo shared the 
literary tastes of his elders. He early showed a turn for comedy, 


* Vide Vernon Lee's Studtes of the Eighteenth Century in Italy. Satchell, 1880. 
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and, with one of his sisters, delighted his parents by improvising 
a lively parody of the accustomed family quarrels. By the time 
he was sixteen he had scribbled four long poems besides number- 
less prose compositions and sonnets... When about twenty he 
entered the military service, and went to Zara, on the staff of 
His Excellency, Querini, the new Provveditore Generale in Dal- 
matia and Albania. He remained there three years and wrote an 
interesting report of his experiences, interspersed with very acute 
and ironical remarks on the state of the province and the manner 
of its government. But he obtained no promotion, came back to 
Venice as poor as he had started, and seemed to have mainly 
distinguished himself in private theatricals and the composition 
of laudatory odes on his chief. He was once required to recite 
one of these poems to Querini while riding behind him at full 
gallop, and his account of the incident is extremely funny. 

On his return he made a praiseworthy attempt to reduce to order 
the chaos of domestic affairs, and thereby found himself in a hornet’s 
nest. In his spare time he wrote a great deal of feeble verse, but 
made no mark in literature until the great squabble with Goldoni 
and Chiari began. His disposition was morbidly eccentric, and 
totally unlike the sweet and genial nature of his brother Gasparo. 
He was irritable, restless, moody, vain, and full of strange fads. 
Before reaching middle age he was an already obstinative Con- 
servative, and opposed to every innovation, whether in politics or 
literature. Even in dress he admitted no change, and throughout 
life prided himself on retaining the full wig, wide-flapped coat, and 
buckled shoes of the exact pattern worn in his youth. His busy, 
fretful, imagination played him the strangest tricks, and cast a fan- 
tastic light on the simplest affairs of daily life. This stately Venetian 
noble, pacing the sunlit stones of St. Mark’s Square, or mingling 
in the gay crowd of the Procuratie, was no less a victim to super- 
natural terrors than some benighted peasant in the lonely glades of 
the Black Forest. He believed himself the sport of malicious imps 
who, continually pursuing him, caused mistakes as to his identity, 
and bamboozled him at every turn. Strangers clapped him on 
the back and claimed him as a bosom friend; he was addressed 
by the names of totally dissimilar persons, and often found him- 
self in awkward and bewildering positions. Persistent ill-luck 
disturbed his days and upset his arrangements, and all was the 
work of evil spirits. He gives the drollest description of how once 
returning home from a journey in mid-winter, and longing for 
rest and refreshment, he found his house topsy-turvy, blazing with 
wax candles and crowded with masks. His servants had vanished, 
no one heeded his remonstrances, and presently a strange Maggior- 
domo stepped forward and gravely explained that, since he had 
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kindly lent his palace to his neighbour Bragadino for a three days’ 
festivity, he had better retire to an inn until it was over. 

Such was the man who now entered the lists with Goldoni. It 
was part of his old-fashioned conservatism to detest all attempts 
at dramatic reform ; he was increasingly piqued by the triumphs 
of the new realistic comedy, and disgusted that his fellow-citizens 
should applaud the brawls of fishwives, the prosy lives and 
sorrows of lawyers and shopkeepers. His most stinging satires 
missed their mark so long as the public thronged to St. Angelo to 
clap all that vulgar trash! So, recognizing the need of a fresh 
weapon, he resolved to fight the enemy on his own ground. And 
not, according to Baretti’s old tale, because directly challenged by 
Goldoni to produce better plays than his, but simply to prove that 
popularity was no test of literary merit, and that he, Gozzi, could 
draw still bigger houses with the tritest nursery tale, “‘ such as 
was told to babes by serving-maids beside the kitchen fire.” And 
further, as the champion of old forms, he determined to adhere 
to the lines of the Commedia dell’ Arte. Luckily for him, the 
Sacchi troupe, a renowned company, including the best represen- 
tatives of the four traditional Italian masks, had just returned 
from Vienna, and was now disengaged. So for this company he 
wrote his first Fiaba, and, to prove that his sole object was the 
interests of art, refused, both then and afterwards, to accept any 
payment for his work. 

Accordingly, in January 1761, Gozzi’s L’Amor delle Tre Mela- 
rance (The Love of the Three Oranges”) was produced at the 
San Samuele Theatre, and achieved a signal success. The Vene- 
tians were taken by storm. Here was a familiar nursery tale they 
had known from their cradles, one, too, common to all countries,* 
und derived from an Eastern source, served up to them in a sur- 
prising new dress and spiced with piquant personal spites! The 
novelty of its stage effects and transformation scenes delighted 
their eyes, the sharpness of its satire equally delighted their ears. 
And it was performed by their old favourites, the excellent Sacchi 
troupe, who still preserved the best traditions of the Comedy of 
Art, and knew how to improvise brisk dialogue on the lines of a 
skeleton play. In this case nearly everything depended on the 
uctors, for, excepting scraps of verse caricaturing the respective 
styles of Chiari and Goldoni, Gozzi’s Love of the Three Oranges was 
little more than an outline. 

The chief actor, Sacchi, was the last great truffaldino (harlequin) 
of the Italian stage. His wit and brio were never at fault, and he 
was capitally supported by his comrades. No expense had been 


* It is known in Germany as Zhe Three Apples, in Hungary as The Three Pome- 
granates, 
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spared in scenery and decorations, and Venice delightedly wel- 
comed the traditional masks, Pantalone, Tartaglia, Brighella, and 
Truffaldino, fantastically attired as a suit of playing-cards, and in 
novel situations fitted to the display of their usual characteristics. 
It was easy to read the allegory conveyed by the plot. Prince Tar- 
taglia (or the Venetian public) is dying of an indigestion of Mar- 
tellian verse ; Truffaldino (or the Comedy of Art) alone can effect 
his cure by making him laugh. The Magician, his protector, and 
the Sorceress, his persecutor, parody the Goldoni and Chiari wars 
by quarrelling fiercely over him in legal diction and stilted Pindaric 
verse. 

Thus the laughable extravangza carried on the battle already 
fought with pen and ink. Gozzi had turned the simple fable into 
a battering-ram, and the glitter of stage-tinsel and stage-effect 
increased the force of his blows. The three oranges concealed in 
the castle of Creonta, the Sorceress, represented Tragedy, Comedy, 
and the Comedy of Art, bound in the fetters of Ignorance. The 
two oranges rashly opened by Truffaldino before reaching the 
fountain that is to revive the enchanted maidens inside them, 
typify the fate of Tragedy and Comedy. The third maiden, re- 
leased by Tartaglia, and revived by the water brought to her in 
an iron shoe, personifies the Comedy of Art nourished by the sock 
(or shoe) of extemporaneous acting. 

The published form of this play is very curious reading. It con- 
sists of a rhymed prologue and a narrative, or, as Gozzi styles it, 
a ‘‘ reflective analysis”’ of the plot, divided into three acts, and 
interspersed with stage directions and quaint remarks on the 
manner in which the actors rendered his ideas, and how these 
were received by the public. The original edition was swelled by 
several verbose prefaces (Gozzi had a mania for prefaces), but 
Signor Masi has wisely eliminated them. 

The play itself was, as we have shown, a medley of criticism, 
parody, and fantastic improbability, but its fun was the chief cause 
of its success. This, however, Gozzi would not admit, and he 
never understood that the comic and the fantastic are not alto- 
gether a happy combination, and that the introduction of too many 
elements deprived his work of unity. 

But, for the time, Venice was dazzled, and, forgetful of the 
delights owed to Goldoni’s graphic pen, vaunted his rival to the 
skies. Goldoni bore this reverse with almost the same equanimity 
he had shown in histriumph. Nevertheless, he bent to the popular 
verdict, bade his fickle countrymen farewell, and went off to France 
to direct the Italian theatre in Paris. 

And Venice let him go with scarcely a regret, for was not Count 
Gozzi at work on another fairy play ? 
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Much elated by his wonderful success, Gozzi now propounded a 
fresh theory. No longer content with proving that any old fable 
can fill a theatre, he now argued that scenic device, invention 
and style could give dignity to any theme. This theory had more 
truth in it than the first, and brought Gozzi nearer to the purpose 
that was slowly taking shape in his mind, of resuscitating the old 
stage traditions, which, having dwindled to empty mannerisms, 
had lost their hold on the public. 

But Gozzi’s teeming intellect was too full of contradictory ideas 
to be truly artistic, and, in the effort to reach too many aims, to 
be at once a keen satirist, dramatist, and philosopher, he betrayed 
his real dramatic instinct, and forgot to be a poet. He thought 
himself one, of course, had the intensest belief in his own powers, 
in the loftiness of his moral mission, and accepted the triumphs 
won by his farce as a just tribute to his poetic worth. This 
lean, melancholy Count, in his courtier-like costume, and towering 
perruque, gravely sitting down to the study of nurféry tales and 
embroidering their extravagance with high-flown sentiments and 
pathetic situations, presents a very fantastic picture in the 
midst of bustling, laughing, eighteenth-century Venice. 

His second play, J/ Corvo (‘The Raven”’), is full of dramatic 
pathos. Like the Three Oranges, it was taken from Basile’s Nea- 
politan collection, I1 Cunto de li Cunte, and with little alteration, 
save in the dénowement. A variation of it, under the title of Faith- 
ful John, is in Grimm’s Household Tales, but as it is much less 
hackneyed than the Three Oranges, a summary of it may be 
given here. 

Millo, King of Frattombrosa, has outraged the magic powers by 
shooting a raven sacred to an Oreo or ogre. The bird falls on a 
tomb in the enchanted forest, and stains the pure marble with its 
blood. The Orco appears, and dooms the king to die of melan- 
choly unless he can find a maiden with a skin as white as alabaster, 
as red as blood, and with hair and eyebrows black as the raven’s 
wing. Millo is wasting away, and his devoted brother, Jennaro, 
scours the world in search of the maiden who is to save him. At 
last he finds her at Damascus, but she is the Princess Armilla, 
and her father, King Norando, is a mighty sorcerer. Jennaro 
approaches her in the disguise of a merchant, and entices her on 
board his vessel to look at his wares, much as in the Lay of 
Gudrun, Hettel, King of the Hegelings, captures the daughter 
of Wild Hagen of Ireland. 

A fierce storm, evoked by Norando, drives the ship on a strange 
shore, and Pantalone, as High Admiral Zuechino, has a telling 
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part exemplifying the Venetian qualities of kindness, practical 
sense and homely wit. He falls in with a wonderful horse (horses 
are naturally wonderful to the Venetian mind), and a falcon that 
kills birds with a stroke of its tail, and hastens to purchase these 
treasures for his dear Jennaro to give to the King. Meanwhile, 
Jennaro appears, rejoicing in the success of his journey; Ar- 
milla’s beauty will remove the ogre’s curse from the King, and 
the precious gifts will gladden his soul. But presently two 
doves alight on a tree above his head, and he learns from their 
conversation that falcon and horse will be fatal to their recipient. 
The first will pick out his eyes, the second give him a mortal fall 
directly he mounts it. Yet, should Jennaro withhold the gifts, or 
reveal their evil power, he himself will be turned to stone. Thus 
the loving brother must either be the instrument of Millo’s death 
or suffer a hideous transformation. He rushes down to the shore, 
dazed with grief, but determined to save his brother at all costs. 
Suddenly Norando rises from the waves on a sea-monster, confirms 
the prophecy of the doves, and adds that all this must happen to 
expiate the cature of his daughter, and that, should Armilla marry 
the King, the latter will be torn to pieces by a dragon on the 
bridal night. © 

The ship being repaired, poor Jennaro sets sail with the 
Princess, and soon arrives at his brother’s court. Millo hails him 
as his deliverer, is cured at first sight of the maiden, and over- 
joyed with the fatal gifts. He is just taking the falcon on his 
wrist, when Jennaro unexpectedly cuts off the bird’s head. He 
then prepares to mount the horse, Admiral Pantalone holding the 
stirrup, but again Jennaro springs forward and slashes off the 
animal’s forelegs. The King is naturally incensed, and when 
Jennaro proceeds to implore him to defer his marriage, concludes 
that the latter loves her himself, and that his mad deeds have 
been caused by jealousy. Finding his prayers refused the Prince 
rushes frantically away, and when the King orders his arrest is 
nowhere to be found. The marriage is then solemnized with 
great pomp and splendour, and at nightfall Jennaro secretly 
returns to guard the approach to the royal chamber. The dragon 
soon appears, there is a terrific combat, but finally the monster 
is worsted, and melts away. But the last stroke of the Prince’s 
sword has cleft the panels of his brother’s door. Bride and bride- 
groom rush out, rouse the household, and poor Jennaro, being 
seized red-handed, is cast into prison, charged with attempting 
Millo’s life. He is condemned to the scaffold, and then, seeing 
that anyhow he must perish, sends for the King and reveals the 
whole story. And as the last words leave his mouth the fatal 
prediction is fulfilled, and he is turned to stone. Again the 
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palace is a house of mourning. The King, overwhelmed with 
remorse, passes his days weeping over his marble brother. Sud- 
denly the wall opens, Norando appears, lays a dagger at the 
statue’s foot, and informs the King that his brother can be restored 
to life, but only by the death of Queen Armilla. Let her blood 
tlow over the petrified form! Millo falls into a paroxysm of grief, 
and, Armilla coming to seek him, he repeats Norando’s words, and, 
distracted by the horrible alternative, rushes from her sight. But 
Armilla’s way is clear: she will save Jennaro; and, seizing the 
dagger, she plunges it into her breast. The King comes back to 
find her dying, and his brother restored to flesh and blood. A 
clap of thunder is heard, the wall opens, and the necromancer 
reappears, no longer awful but benignant. The powers of dark- 
ness are at last appeased. He can now use his magic for good, 
and obey the voice of nature. Touching Armilla’s corpse with his 
wand, he bids her arise and live, to enjoy the fruits of her sacrifice. 
The hall of mourning changes to a scene of fairy splendour, and 
there is a grand tableau of rejoicing. 

Throughout this play the central interest is well sustained, there 
is pathos in the war of emotions, and the comic scenes of the 
masks relieve without interfering with the serious business of the 
piece. And, both in style and versification, the Raven is so markedly 
superior to the other Fiabe, that Signor Masi is inclined to think 
that Gasparo Gozzi must have had a hand in it. 

During the next four or five years Gozzi treated the Venetians 
to eight more spectacular plays. Two of these—Twrandot and 
L’ Augellino Bel Verde—demand special mention ; the rest may be 
passed over with a word. The whole series appeared in the fol- 
lowing order 

1. L’Amor delle T're Melarance. 

2. Il Corvo. 

3. Il Re Cervo—a highly comical extravaganza, founded on an 
Eastern tale, and with a prose prologue in the manner of the 
Cantastorie Cigolotti, a well-known figure of the day in Venice. 

4. Turandot. 

5. La Donna Serpente. 

6. La Zobeide—a variation on the story of Prince Beder in the 
Arabian Nights. 

7. I Pitocchi Fortunati—from the adventures of Haroun el 
Raschid. 

8. Il Mostro Turchino—a variation on Beauty and the Beast. 

9. L’ Augellino Bel Verde. 

10. Zeim Re di Genti—from the Arabian Nights. 

All these plays, with the sole exception of I Pitocchi Fortunati 

(“‘ The Lucky Beggars”), were received with enthusiastic applause.. 
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Gozzi had struck a golden vein by his daring medleys of sense and 
nonsense, supernatural agencies and modern thought, Eastern 
scenes and ceremonial, hits at passing events and plenty of coarse 
farce that every gondolier and fisherman could appreciate. The 
prologue to the Stay King, for instance, was delivered by an actor 
got up to imitate ragged Cigolotti, the well-known street-poet and 
story-teller. The freedom of Gozzi’s anachronisms has a certain 
analogy with the fantastic licence of his painter contemporary, 
Messer Tiepolo, who in a grave scene of martyrdom introduced a 
Roman soldier with a pipe in his mouth. And the real feeling, 
strong dramatic situations, and witty aphorisms, combined by 
Gozzi with the craziest burlesque and fantasmagoria, responded to 
the confusion of new ideas and old institutions marking the close 
of the Venetian Republic. 

All the Fiabe are pleasant reading. L’Amor delle Tre Melarance 
and L’ Augellino Bel Verde have more true comedy than the rest, 
and the latter is in every way the jewel of the set. Founded on 
the Arabian tale of the Three Sisters, and twisted into a sequel of 
the Three Oranges, the Little Green Bird is an exquisite medley 
of fancy and satire. And notwithstanding his championship of 
romantic idealism, Gozzi was at his best in satire. Like most 
incomplete intellects, he needed the stimulus of personal motive 
and antagonism, and this “ philosophical fable,” as he calls it, 
affords good scope for his powers. Ingeniously interwoven with 
its poetic framework are pungent caricatures of the new French 
philosophy that was so abhorred by the conservative Count. He 
intended it to be the last of his fairy plays, and accordingly filled 
it with every delirious device for exciting the public laughter; but 
in no other work is he so near to being a poet. It is a master- 
piece of the short-lived school of which he was the inventor, and 
that—in his own land at least—has had no disciples. 

Let us try to give an idea of its plot. As we have said, it is a 
sequel to the Three Oranges. King Tartaglia has come to the 
throne since his marriage with Ninetta, the enchanted princess of 
the third orange, and is presently called away to the wars. During 
his absence his wife gives birth to a twin boy and girl, but his 
wicked mother, old Queen Tartagliona, writes to say that his 
witch-wife has been brought to bed with two puppies. Upon this 
the incensed husband decrees that Ninetta shall be buried alive. 
Tartagliona consigns the babes to Prime Minister Pantalone, and 
charges him to kill them and bring her their hearts. But the kind 
old man, deceiving his mistress in the usual fairy-tale fashion, 
ties the twins in a bundle covered with twenty-four yards of oil- 
cloth, and sets them afloat on the river. They are rescued and 
cared for by Smeraldina, wife of Truffaldino, the ex-courtier and 
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comrade of King Tartaglia, and now a pork-butcher by trade. 
Years pass; the twins, Renzo and Barberina, are grown up, and 
hew wood and draw water for their supposed parents. But 
Truffaldino, being on the point of bankruptcy through idleness 
and dissipation, will no longer support the foundlings ; and, telling 
them they are no children of his, turns them out of doors. Kind 
Smeraldina is in despair, but the twins take the matter very 
calmly. They have studied odd volumes of the French encyclo- 
pedists among the waste-paper bought to wrap round hams and 
sausages, and are thoroughly imbued with the maxims of the new 
philosophy. Having learnt that self-love is the basis of all human 
action, they feel neither love nor gratitude for poor Smeraldina, 
tell her that she only saved their lives to please herself, fed and 
clothed them for her own gratification, and that she had better 
dry her tears and exercise her reason. Of course, they add, they 
will duly refund all she has spent upon them directly they are in 
‘a position to do so; and thereupon the brother and sister start off 
to seek their fortune. Wandering about hungry and destitute, 
they fall in with a broken-nosed statue, who tells them he is 
Calmon the philosopher, and has been turned to stone in punish- 
ment of false reasoning like theirs. Now his views have changed ; 
he believes in goodness and gratitude, is willing to befriend the 
foolish young people, and gives them a talisman that will grant 
what they most need. They accept the gift, but flout the advice, 
remind Calmon that it is contrary to the laws of nature for 
statues to talk, and pursue their journey in the same cynical mood. 
But before long starvation conquers pride ; they ask the magic stone 
for food and wealth, and instantly a fairy palace rises from the 
ground stocked with all they desire. 

Surrounded by luxury, their temper changes, and they comport 
themselves like the proverbial beggars on horseback. Poor 
Smeraldina comes to seek refuge with them. Her husband is 
ruined, but she relies on the affection of her cherished foundlings. 
They reprove her vulgar familiarity, and only consent to receive 
her as a humble dependant. Truffaldino then appears to claim their 
bounty, cynically avowing that it was as natural to discard them 
when they were poor as it is to seek them now they are rich. Renzo 
is offended by this brutal application of his own views, and orders 
him to be kicked out; but he is soon appeased when Truffaldino 
sneaks in again and overwhelms him with flattery and abject signs 
of regard. 

Renzo and Barberina grow increasingly puffed up by their magic 
wealth, and the girl snubs her faithful adorer, a talking-bird, the 
Augellino Bel Verde, whose love had been sweet enough in the days 
of adversity. Meanwhile, the appearance of the twins’ magic 
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dwelling has excited great astonishment in the royal palace over 
the way. It is the palace of King Tartaglia, who, after nineteen 
years’ absence, finds the Court extremely dull, regrets his poor 
Ninetta, and begins to think he was a little hasty in bidding his 
mother to bury her alive. Queen Tartagliona is not an indulgent 
parent ; she bullies her son, keeps the reins of government in her 
own grasp, and has a ridiculous infatuation for Brighella, the 
Court poet and sham prophet, who professes to be the slave of her 
very mature charms. . 

Maundering King Tartaglia spies Barberina in her balcony, falls 
in love with her, and, thinking that a second wife would be the 
best cure for the loss of his first, asks Pantalone to advise him how 
best to win the beautiful stranger. A comic dialogue follows be- 
tween the Monarch and his opposite neighbour, who, forgetting her 
devoted Green Bird, is quite ready to complete the conquest of this. 
elderly admirer. 

But Queen Tartagliona objects to the idea of a new daughter-in- 
law, and, after consulting Brighella, refuses her consent to the 
match unless Barberina brings in her dowry some singing-apples. 
and dancing-water from the enchanted gardens of the Fairy Ser- 
pentina. Now, this is a terrible demand, for the Fairy’s treasures. 
are guarded by ferocious monsters, and no one has yet returned 
alive from the quest. Barberina, bent on wearing a crown, begs 
Renzo to make the attempt. He refuses at first, unwilling to tear 
himself away from a wonderful statue with which he is in love. 
But the Little Green Bird appears to him in a dream, tells him 
that he, too, dwells on the Fairy Mount, and that only a feather 
plucked from his wing can give life to the marble goddess. There- 
upon, Renzo tells his sister he will go, gives her a magic dagger 
that will drip blood should things go ill with him, and sets forth 
on the enterprise, accompanied, most reluctantly, by faint-hearted 
Truffaldino. 

Meanwhile, the Green Bird flies to Queen Ninetta, who, thanks. 
to his care, is still alive in her burial vault, and tells her that 
only on the Fairy Mount will he be able to inform the twins of 
the secret of their birth, and prevent the monstrous union of Bar- 
berina with her own father. The question is, how to persuade 
Barberina to venture there. That young lady has remained at 
home, busily flirting with King Tartaglia. But the sight of blood- 
stains on the magic blade at last arouses her remorse. She 
forgets all selfish theories and foolish ambitions, and, accompanied 
by the faithful Smeraldina, determines to rescue her brother or die 
in the attempt. She meets with the most startling adventures on 
the Fairy Mount. Her repentance having broken the spell. magic 
powers come to her aid. Calmon and other benevolent statues 
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force the gates of the enchanted gardens, and quench the flames 
encircling the cage of the Green Bird. The latter bids Barberina 
pluck a feather from his wing, and with this she disenchants her 
petrified brother, Truffaldino, and all the other victims of the 
Fairy’s might. The Green Bird tells the twins that the King is 
their father, and resumes his true shape of a handsome young 
prince. They all return to the Court laden with singing-apples 
and dancing-water. Renzo marries his statue, Barberina her 
prince Bel Verde ; Tartaglia disinters his ill-treated Ninetta; Tar- 
tagliona is changed into a frog, Brighella into an ass ; Truffaldino 
retires to his sausage-shop, and the worthy Calmon is promised a 
new marble nose. And the moral of the piece, according to Gozzi, 
is that when men forswear their old faiths they become callous 
egotists, and, by making Reason their god, are driven to seek im- 
possibilities such as singing-apples and dancing-water. True 
morality is personified in Calmon, an old hero of the Cunto de li 
Cunte, who, petrified by selfish wisdom, is restored to the flesh by 
repentance, and frees the victims of false philosophy from the 
misery to which it had reduced them. 

In L’Augellino Bel Verde the author gives utterance to his pre- 
sentiments of the approaching fall of the Republic. Gozzi was a 
keen-eyed, if impassioned patriot, and, detecting signs of age in 
the failing State, sought to shield it from every shock of novelty. 
The removal of a single stone might, he deemed, precipitate the 
crash of the tottering edifice. 

Yet, with all his hatred of innovation and bitter dislike to 
theatrical reform, he was careful not to strain the popular favour 
by harping too long on one string. He ceased writing Fiabe while 
their success was still undiminished, preferring, as he says, to leave 
the public unsatisfied-rather than satiated, and once more turned 
his attention to Spanish themes. 

With these later works, however, we have nothing to do, nor 
have we space for the history of his quarrel with the actress Teodora 
Ricci, and the tragi-comic episode of the Gratarol scandal. Both 
are graphically narrated by Signor Masi. 


It is now time to speak of Turandot, the Fiaba third on the 
list, for though inferior to several of the others, it had, as will 
presently be seen, very important consequences for the author’s 
fame. 

Turandot contains no supernatural element, no fairies, no witch- 
craft, and was written to confute certain critics who had sneered 
at the Stay King, and asserted that Gozzi’s success solely de- 
pended on scene-shifting and stage tricks. It is the story of a 
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‘Chinese Princess, who abhors the idea of marriage. Forced by the 
laws of the empire to choose a husband, she promises her hand to 
the first prince able to guess the three riddles she will put to him, 
and willing to forfeit his life in case of failure. 

+» At the moment the play opens, the gates of Pekin are crowned 
with the heads of hapless suitors, and a fresh victim is being 
beheaded, when the hero comes on the scene. He is Prince 
Kalaf of Tartary, but a fugitive and disguised. He sees the por- 
trait of Turandot, falls madly in love with it, and, unappalled by 
the fate of his numerous predecessors, determines to risk the 
ordeal. He readily solves the enigmas, but unwilling to accept a 
reluctant bride, proposes that the Princess shall be free to refuse 
him if, in her turn, she will guess his name and lineage within 
twenty-four hours. He thinks himself safe to win, being unknown 
to all in Pekin, save one man whose silence is assured. But, 
with the help of a slave and the inopportune arrival of Kalaf’s 
father, the Princess discovers the secret. She resolves to con- 
found the daring suitor, but meanwhile her heart is touched by 
his charms, and when she sees Kalaf about to kill himself rather 
than live without her, her pride yields and she rewards his love. 

The framework of this drama is really poetic; it contains scenes 
of passion and tenderness and weill-contrived conflicts of human 
motives. The comic element is, of course, supplied by the masks. 
Pantalone is the very bewildered Minister of the Chinese despot ; 
Tartaglia, Brighella, and Truffaldino are officers of the Court, 
and their strictly European point of view is in droll contrast with 
their surroundings. But though there is no magic in the play, its 
events are apparently ruled by a mysterious supernatural force, 
and this, as a survival of the old Italian tragic masks, was a 
point specially lauded by Goethe. 

The introduction of the masks was a powerful factor of Gozzi’s 
success, particularly in Venice, where it flattered the local pride 
and lent a piquant flavour of daily life to the most impossible 
situations. For Pantalone, the Venetian mask, is by no means 
the senile dotard known to the English stage. He represents 
national, i.e. Venetian, virtue as opposed to the lawlessness and 
crime of the fantastic world around him. He is an elderly man, 
often a heavy father, but not too old for important posts. He is 
sometimes High Admiral, sometimes Prime Minister, semetimes a 
rich merchant. He is very warm-hearted, very expansive, and 
his sympathies—expressed in the broadest Venetian—are always 
on the side of goodness and justice. The Neapolitan mask, 'Tar- 
taglia, is always a selfish knave, and stammers in his own dialect. 
He is sometimes sly and foolish, sometimes sly and keen-witted, 
but he generally overreaches himself in the long run. We may 
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note that in the Three Oranges the mask Leandro, usually a 
walking gentleman, has all the characteristics of Tartaglia, save 
the stammer, but this was an exception to the rule. Truffaldino. 
und Brighella, the Bergamo masks, are generally knaves and 
clowns, selfish and servile and funny. They are variations of the 
Clown and Harlequin of the older plays. Smeraldina, the female 
mask, has little resemblance to the Columbine of English panto- 
mime, but, like the latter, is always the companion, sometimes the 
lover, of Harlequin Truffaldino or Brighella. She is sometimes 
ugly and ridiculous, and often a negress. 

When we remember that in Gozzi’s plays all these characters 
were represented by first-rate actors, standing favourites of the 
Venetians, we see that the author had special advantages in his 
native city. Elsewhere in Italy his reputation was small. His 
romantic daring jarred on the philosophic spirit of the eighteenth 
century ; his fantastic plots, and outrage of the unities, were de- 
spised by those who sought dramatic perfection on the broad high- 
ways of classical history and tradition. What did they care for 
the misty by-paths of fairy lore? Eighteenth century Italy was 
weary too of the Commedia dell’ Arte so dear to the Venetian 
playwright ; she had outgrown it, was rather ashamed of it—just 
as big boys and girls are suddenly ashamed of the toys and games 
prized before their last birthday. The operatic stage and classic 
tragedy were diversions better suited to their ‘grown up” 
dignity. 

So, excepting from anglicized Baretti—who lauded Gozzi as the 
equal of Shakespeare, and talked of translating the Fiabe and offer- 
ing them to his friend Mr. Garrick—the Venetian writer encoun- 
tered more blame than praise from Italian critics. And he was so 
soon and so completely forgotten that Signor Masi’s collection of 
the Fiabe is, as we have said, the first reprint from the original 
edition of 1797. 

But in Germany he met with a very different fate. There all his 
plays roused the keenest admiration. A German version of them 
by Werthes, was published in 1777-79. The Schlegels, Goethe, 
Schiller, Hoffman, and Tieck raised their voices in Gozzi’s praise ; 
the two latter paid him the compliment of imitation, and Schiller 
translated J'urandot for the Weimar stage. It was splendidly 
mounted there, under Goethe’s supervision, and he and Schiller 
amused themselves with composing improved variations of the 
three riddles propounded by the Chinese Princess. Even in the 
published edition, only one of the three is the same as the original, 
the other two being far more ingenious. Schiller’s Turandot is 
excellent poetry, but it is not Gozzi; inasmuch as the German 
writer discerned subtle meanings where the Italian intended nothing 
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beyond comic effects. For he makes serious personages of the 
farcical masks, transmutes their Venetian patter into stately verse, 
excises their more ridiculous scenes, and converts Gozzi’s drivel- 
ling old Emperor into the patient victim of a mysterious fate. 
Comparison of Gozzi’s play with Schiller’s version of it might 
furnish a study of the difference between German and Italian 
thought in the eighteenth century. 

In fact, Gozzi was as much over-praised in Germany as he was 
under-rated in Italy. German critics gravely ranked him with 
Aristophanes snd Shakespeare at the time when the majority of 
his countrymen denied him all merit, and declared that his sole 
title to mention in literature was owed to his noisy strife with 
Goldoni. 

The cause of these contradictory judgments is easily analyzed. 
Italians have never had a genuine love for the fantastic, have only 
accepted it when strictly subordinate to clear-cut and definite 
aims. Germans, on the other hand, having a natural bent for it, 
prized that element in Gozzi, and found him eminently suggestive 
to their own richer imaginations. His Fiabe appeared during the 
Neo-Romantic period preceding the true Romanticism of Goethe 
and Schiller, and harmonized with the tendency that, at this 
moment, mistook poetic license for poetic truth, and wild extrava- 
gance for righteous revolt against the shackles of classic drama. 
So, seeing in Gozzi only that which they wished to see, they were 
blind to his lack of melody and defects of style and form. 

Now, in these days of careful literary criticism and research, 
Italy is beginning to feel that Gozzi has been unduly neglected. 
Hence the present revival of his Fiabe, edited by the writer best 
able to do them justice : for Signor Masi is famed for his accurate 
study and appreciation of eighteenth-century literature. His pre- 
fatory essay is full of learning and interest, and he has marshalled 
his array of facts with masterly skill, and, by showing the relation 
of Gozzi to his times, helps us to understand the meaning and 
merits of his works. 

What verdict, then, must be passed on the Fiabe? To us their 
interest seems mainly historical. With all his championship of 
the past, Gozzi had touch of his time, and his satires throw keen 
flashes of light on Italian eighteenth-century thought. His plays 
are full of ideas, but ideas incompletely worked out. His misty 
visions make heavy claims on the imagination of his readers ; 
hence the neglect of the general public and the enthusiastic admi- 
ration of a few great minds who unconsciously filled in his vague 
suggestions from their own stores. Naturally, too, his foreign 
students were less sensitive than his countrymen to defects of style 
and diction. 
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Perhaps, of all his critics, Goethe came nearest to deciding 
Gozzi’s place in literature by grounding his chief praise on the 
intimate relation he discerned between the Venetian’s tragico- 
burlesques and the character of the Venetian people. Seen from 
an English point of view the Fiabe show many points of resemblance 
with the witty extravaganzas by the late Mr. Planché, that were 
the delight of the town some twenty-five years ago. Like them 
they are founded on nursery tales, their personages preserve 
modern feelings and attributes in the midst of preternatural 
events ; strokes of satire on the actualities of the day are woven 
into the dialogue of genii, fairies, and magicians, and in place of 
the popular songs and catch-words utilized by the English play- 
wright we have the drolleries of the masks to relieve the vicissi- 
tudes of much-tried heroes and heroines. But the Venetian Count 
had loftier aims than the genial Englishman, who only wrote to 
amuse, and these we would not appear to slight. Signor Masi 
holds that, although it was perhaps natural for Gozzi’s Fiabe to be 
forgotten during the mighty changes in literature at the beginning 
of this century, they deserve resuscitation now. ‘ For,” he adds, 
“in the history of the Italian stage they represent the past as 
opposed to the modern realism of Goldonian comedy, and as the 
last form of the ancient Commedia dell’ Arte and the old popular 
plays. Also, because in the heat of the philosophical movement 
that, with the arrogance of intellectual pride, sought to demolish 
the entire social framework of old Europe, the jiabe formed a 
fantastic literary episode, and their popularity was, for some years, 
so great as almost to cast doubts on the causes and effects of the 
Goldonian reform.” 

Count Carlo Gozzi survived to an advanced age. He outlived 
his friends as well as his fame, and long before his death, in 1806, 
few of his fellow-citizens knew that the sad, solitary, bent old 
man, in the costume of the last century, daily to be seen on the 
Riva dei Schiavoni, had once been a famous dramatist, and had all 
Venice at his feet. 
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IRELAND UNDER HER OWN PARLIAMENT. 


Tuere is little in common between the Separatist movement con- 
ducted by Mr. Parnell and that associated in the last century with 
the name of Henry Grattan. With Mr. Parnell now, as with 
Grattan then, Separation is a means to an end—but the ends 
have no resemblance. The agitation of 1779-82 was as distinctly 
commercial as the present agitation is agrarian; and while the 
Irish Gracchus of our time and his eighty-five votes are the 
Parliamentary expression of a desire to rob the Irish landlord, 
Grattan and his colleagues were land-owners almost to a man, 
and cherished as their own the interests of the proprietors 
of the soil. Had he lived a century later, Grattan would 
have looked with distrust on Mr. Parnell. An Irish Parlia- 
ment would now be a machine for enabling the tenant to plunder 
the proprietor ; in 1782 it was sought as a safeguard against the 
commercial tyranny of England. The freedom of trade that she had 
unwillingly conceded in 1779, she was suspected of intending to 
revoke at the first convenient opportunity; and to prevent that 
revocation a hundred thousand armed Irishmen united in com- 
pelling her to convert the phantom Irish Parliament into a reality. 
The spirit in which the agitation of 1779-82 was conducted was 
pithily expressed by those Dublin volunteers who paraded the 
streets of their city with a couple of field-pieces, inscribed with 
the motto ‘‘ Free trade—or this.” 

From the reign of Charles II. onwards, the price that Ireland 
paid for her connection with England was the surrender of her 
trade. While Dublin was vainly trying to extirpate Catholicism, 
Westminster, with more success, was legislating for the commercial 
ruin of Protestants and Catholics both. 

The missionary zeal of the Irish Parliament found expression 
in the Irish penal laws. These practically offered the Catholic 
a choice between serfdom and conversion. He was shut out from 
Parliamentary and municipal life; could practise no profession 
but that of medicine, had not a vote, and could not make a will. 
At his death, the State took charge of his property, and divided 
it among his children; unless the eldest son consented to become 
a Protestant, in which case the worthy convert was rewarded with 
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the whole estate. Especial care was taken to provide a substitute 
for the antiquated process of slaughter and confiscation by which 
the Irish Catholic in ruder times had been deprived of his pro- 
perty in the soil. Under the penal laws he could sell land, but 
was forbidden to buy it; if he risked money on a mortgage, he had 
no protection but the honesty of his debtor; if he took a lease of 
any land, the lease was invalid. These provisions, if enforced to 
the letter, would have left hardly an acre in Catholic hands. 
Fortunately for the estated professors of the old religion, the feel- 
ing of their Protestant lords towards them softened wonderfully 
in the eighty-seven years that intervened between the expulsion 
of Catholics from the Irish Parliament and the first alteration of 
the penal laws. For a time, indeed, the division between Protes- 
tant and Catholic was greater than that between Loyalist and 
Parnellite now. In the early years of the eighteenth century Irish 
Parliaments and Viceroys had a set phrase by which they described 
four-fifths of the Irish people: the Catholic population was 
habitually referred to as “‘the common enemy.” By the middle. 
of the century the term had dropped into disrepute, and the penal 
laws were no longer strictly enforced; in 1777 the Catholic peers 
and gentry besought George III. for a relaxation of these laws, 
and the grand-children of the men who had placed them on the 
statute-book joined with the petitioners in praying for this grace. 
Their common grudge against England had brought about a 
reconciliation of the hereditary enemies; or, rather, they were 
content to suspend intestine warfare for a while, and combine in 
taking advantage of the distresses of a country that had perse- 
cuted both. 

The hatred of the Irish Protestant to England was greater in 
the early years of George III.’s reign than that of the Irish 
Catholic. England had encouraged the enactment of penal laws 
in 1708, but the coercive zeal of the Irish Parliament exceeded her 
desires; and while she consented to the statutes, she was always 
unwilling to see them executed in their inhuman entirety. So 
long as the temper of the Irish Protestant continued to be that of 
& persecutor, it was to England and the English governors of 
Ireland that the distressed Catholic looked for whatever protec- 
tion he obtained. The Protestant, on the other hand, had been 
cruelly injured by the action of his mother-country. He hated 
her as the most selfish and unnatural of parents, a harpy who, 
reversing the fable of the pelican, had nourished herself with her 
children’s blood. She had beggared him that she might enrich 
herself, had swept his shipping from the sea, destroyed his com- 
merce, and ruined his manufactures. It is difficult to find in the 
history of nations anything more grossly and meanly selfish than 
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‘the commercial policy pursued by England towards Ireland; and 
it had the common fate of selfishness—it overreached itself. The 
country that had refused her children in Ireland freedom of trade 
was forced, in the end, to grant them not only liberty to trade, 
but liberty to separate from her. 

‘The conveniency of ports and harbours which nature bestowed 
so liberally on this kingdom,” wrote Swift, fifty years before the 
time of the Irish volunteers, ‘‘is of no more use to us than a 
beautiful prospect to a man shut up in a dungeon.” It was hardly 
an overstrained comparison ; England had laboured to destroy the 
trade of Ireland, and with almost complete success. 

Her first great blow was struck at the Irish cattle-trade. As 
early as the reign of Charles [I]. English landowners took alarm 
at the influx of Irish cattle; and laws were passed by the English 
Parliament, forbidding Ireland to export to us live stock of any 
kind, dead meat, and even butter and cheese. 

Deprived of their natural market in England, Irish breeders 
turned their attention to the woollen manufacture. Three-fourths 
of the island became a sheep-walk, and its unequalled pastures, 
and the care bestowed in stocking them, resulted in the production 
of an excellent quality of wool. English, Scotch, and even foreign 
manufacturers were attracted to the country, capital was rapidly 
invested, and in a few years the Irish woollen industry gave em- 
ployment to thousands of hands. English manufacturers began 
to tremble for their supremacy, and vehemently petitioned the 
English Parliament to protect their interests. Faithful to the 
maxim that a colony existed only for the benefit of the mother- 
country, the Houses lent a ready ear to complaints of injury done 
to English trade; and in 1698 a Parliament was summoned at 
Dublin with the declared object of destroying the Irish industry. 
The Lords Justices in their opening speech informed the Irish 
people that England claimed the manufacture of woollens as her 
monopoly, and was imperially pleased that the sister-island should 
cease from weaving them, and turn her attention instead to linen 
and hemp. The Irish Parliament reluctantly agreed to lay heavy 
duties on the export of woollens. Even this concession failed to 
satisfy ; and in 1699 England framed an Act prohibiting the export 
from Ireland of woollen fabrics. The industry was ruined, capital 
left the country, and multitudes of the Protestant population 
followed it. For many years there was a drain of the best blood, 
industrially speaking, of Protestant Ireland; and ten or twelve 
thousand emigrants of that religion sometimes forsook the country 
in a year. As late as 1773, 4,000 emigrants sailed in twelve 
months from Belfast alone. 

Together with the ruin of the woollen manufacture, came the 
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crushing restrictions imposed on the attempts of Ireland to create 
a mercantile navy of her own. She was shut out from trade with 
the Continent, and as regarded the English Colonies, linen fabrics 
were almost the only export permitted to her. Even this conces- 
sion was restricted to white and brown linens, the exportation of 
checked, striped, and dyed materials being absolutely prohibited. 
All direct importation from the colonies was forbidden; the 
goods that she required from them were to reach her by way 
of England, or not at all. The result was that Irish shipping 
either rotted in Irish harbours, or was employed in carrying on a 
smuggling trade with France. 

A terrible despondency paralyzed the unhappy country. The 
Protestant settler, lately so active, had no heart to attempt the 
creation of a substitute for the ruined woollen manufacture ; he 
foresaw that the day of its prosperity would give the signal for 
England to destroy it, as the woollen trade had been destroyed. 
The burden of supporting the population was cast almost wholly 
on the soil; and the soil, from a multitude of causes, proved 
unequal to the demand. There was hardly a year in which Ireland 
was not on the verge of famine; and when the harvest proved bad 
the famine came. In that of 1740-41 nearly a tenth of the popu- 
lation was swept away; and everywhere might be seen wretches 
endeavouring to support life on the wild herbs of the field, and 
even on the nettles and docks that grew by the wayside. Fortu- 
nate was the peasant who possessed any cattle; he bled them 
from time to time, and boiled the blood drawn from the living 
animal with the weeds that he had gathered. 

With the disasters of the American War of Independence came 
the opportunity of Ireland. Many of the Protestant Irish whom 
England’s selfish commercial policy had ruined and driven from 
home were now in America, and hatred of the mother-country 
enlisted them by the thousand in the armies of Congress. The 
Protestant who remained in Ireland was smarting under the 
memory of the same wrongs and animated by similar feelings of 
resentment. When France and Spain joined America, and the 
control of the sea passed for a time from England, he felt that the 
moment had come for his country to attempt the recovery of 
her commercial freedom. A French invasion was in prospect. 
Ireland demanded an increase of her military establishment ; and 
the English Government replied by confessing their inability to 
furnish it. Under the plea of organizing a means of national 
defence, the manhood of Protestant Ireland hastened to take up 
arms. Regiment after regiment of Volunteers was formed; the 
Irish peers and gentry placed themselves at their head ; and with 
this force to back him, Grattan, on the 12th of October 1779, 
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moved in the Irish Parliament: “That it is by a free export the 
nation is now to be saved from impending ruin.” Flood, by turns 
his colleague and rival, proposed the substitution of the words 
“free trade” for ‘‘free export,” and with this alteration the 
resolution was voted, nemine contradicente. 

Lord North and his colleagues had already France and America 
on their hands. Was a war with Ireland to be added? They 
questioned the Viceroy, and the Viceroy gave it as his opinion 
that, if the demand for free trade were resisted, the Irish Volun- 
teers would fight. They already numbered fifty thousand, and 
there were not five thousand English troops in the country. The 
Cabinet shrank from civil war at such a crisis; and the English 
restrictions on Irish commerce were promptly and unconditionally 
repealed. 

For the moment, Irishmen of all classes united in a burst of 
thanksgiving. England was warmly assured that her action had 
united the sister island to her for ever by a tie that could not 
be broken—a tie of gratitude. Grattan devoted all his eloquence 
to hymning the praise of the mother-country; and the English 
Viceroy, Lord Buckinghamshire, filled his letters to English Minis- 
ters with predictions of the advent of an era of peace, prosperity, 
and contentment. This mood lasted a few months, and then the 
ineradicable Irish suspicion of England began once more to stir 
in patriot bosoms. 

The mother-country had granted free trade rather than risk an 
Irish war. Was it to be expected that a concession forced from 
her in the moment of her deepest distress would be maintained 
when the Americans should have achieved their independence, and 
peace had been made with France and Spain? Grattan declared 
the contrary, and the suspicions of the nation responded to him. 
A feeling spread through Ireland that, if commercial independence 
were to be preserved, the Irish Parliament must be free. The 
sentiment of never-dying gratitude that bound Irish hearts to 
England was forgotten, and on April 19th, 1780, Grattan moved, 
in the Irish House of Commons, a declaration of the rights of 
Treland. 

(1) That the King, with the consent of the Parliament of Ireland, 

was alone competent to enact laws to bind Ireland. 

(2) That Great Britain and Ireland was indissolubly united, 

but only under the tie of a common sovereign. 

The great patriot repeated his favourite declaration that Eng- 
land’s difficulty was Ireland’s opportunity. He pointed to the 
terms lately offered to the American insurgents as a proof of what 
might be extorted from England’s fears, if only demanded by an 
armed nation. The House listened and wavered; but, if it was 
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patriotic, it was still more corrupt; and the Viceroy had arguments 
at his command which, for the moment, outweighed those of 
Grattan. A judicious distribution of bribes, and the lavish pro- 
mise of peerages and places, staved off the evil day; and the 
resolutions were defeated. 

Grattan fell back on the Volunteers. A cry arose that the 
Irish representatives were betraying the liberties of Ireland. 
Thousands of new patriots hastened to enrol themselves; meet- 
ings and reviews were held ; and the sword of armed Ireland was 
ostentatiously cast into the scale against the bribes of the Viceroy. 
At first the House refused to be dictated to by an armed mob, and 
resolutions were passed censuring the action of the Volunteers. 
It was not long before this temper changed, and the Irish Parlia- 
ment consented to follow the lead of the nation; but during the 
sessions of 1780 and 1781 honourable members were more amen- 
able to the seductions of the Government than to the threats of 
the patriots. 

A Bill had been brought forward by Mr. Bushe creating a 
separate Mutiny Law for Ireland. In obedience to the instructions 
of the English Ministry, the Viceroy opposed it; but the mind of 
the country was set on the measure, magistrates were everywhere 
liberating deserters arrested under the English Mutiny Act; and, 
in spite of Lord Buckinghamshire’s efforts, the Bill was passed, and 
sent to London. The Privy Council struck out the provision 
making it renewable at intervals of two years; and, having thus 
transformed it into a perpetual enactment, accepted and returned 
it. Not yet wholly obedient to popular sentiment, the Irish 
Parliament agreed to the English amendment, in spite of the 
protests of Grattan; and the Irish Mutiny Act was declared 
perpetual. In the same session the Irish Supply Bill included a 
duty on the import of loaf-sugar. The Irish manufacturer had 
already discovered that free trade did not prevent his British rival 
from under-selling him in his own market, and a twelvemonth’s 
experience of his inability to compete with British capital and 
energy had made him clamorous for protection. Lord North’s 
Government refused to agree to the imposts on British sugars ; 
and the Irish Parliament, by yielding the point, inflamed anew 
the frenzy of the Volunteers. They met to pass a series of reso- 
lutions, demanding for Ireland liberty to close her markets against 
English goods, and declaring that, without this protection of 
domestic industry, the repeal of restrictions on Irish commerce, 
over which they had rejoiced so wildly a twelvemonth before, was 
« meaningless concession. At the same time the passing of the 
perpetual Mutiny Act was pointed to as a proof that, under its 
shelter, the army in Ireland was to be increased, and employed as 
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an instrument for coercing Irish patriots. Outside the walls of 
the Dublin Parliament this belief was general. Grattan brought 
forward a demand for the repeal of the provision that made the 
Act perpetual, and, on his defeat, Flood followed him with a similar 
motion. It was in turn rejected; but the general support that 
during two stormy sessions the Irish Houses had accorded to the 
Government was plainly drawing to an end. Parliament had 
censured the Volunteers in 1780. In 1781 it addressed to them 
a vote of thanks, the only discernible justification of which lay 
in the fact that they were more numerous and importunate 
than ever. When the news of the surrender of Cornwallis at York- 
town announced to Ireland that America had achieved her inde- 
pendence, the Separatists felt that the moment of their triumph 
was at hand. 

The Catholics, whose antipathy to all with which their Protes- 
tant neighbours sympathised had induced them, as late as 1775, 
to transmit through the Viceroy an address to George III. expres- 
sive of their loyalty to England and detestation of the rebellion in 
America, were now of another mind. They had aided the Volun- 
teer movement by liberal subscriptions, and were only deterred 
from forming regiments of Catholic patriots by the danger of 
exciting the jealousy of their late tyrants and present allies. Some 
recognition of their cordial attitude was due to them; and, at 
the instance of Grattan, the Volunteers conceded it. In February 
1782, delegates from the various regiments of Ulster assembled 
at Dungannon, to urge the demand for Irish independence, and to 
the resolutions voted on this subject the meeting appended a 
declaration that, ‘as Irishmen, Christians and Protestants,” 
they rejoiced in that repeal of the most oppressive penal laws 
which had signalised the year 1778. It was plain that, if an 
independent Parliament were conceded, a further relaxation of the 
penal laws would follow; but on the great question of the political 
emancipation of the Catholics, Protestant opinion was divided. Of 
the triumvirate that in 1782 led the Protestant Separatists, Grattan 
was heartily in favour of conceding to the Irish Catholics every 
political privilege enjoyed by the dominant caste, while Flood and 
Lord Charlemont were disposed to deny them even the exercise 
of the elective franchise. For the moment, however, the necessity 
of supporting the demand for Parliamentary independence with the 
full strength of Ireland led both Flood and Charlemont to acquiesce 
in Grattan’s policy of encouraging Catholic hopes. 

Already, before the Dungannon meeting, a member of the patriot 
party had taken charge of a fresh Catholic Relief Bill. The mea- 
sure was subsequently separated into two Bills; one allowing 
Catholics to purchase land and to bequeath property, the other 
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conferring on them the right of educating their children in their 
own religion. While the fate of these compliances with the spirit 
of the time was still in abeyance, Grattan, fresh from the enthu- 
siasm of Dungannon, once more proposed to the Irish Parliament 
to declare itself independent of England. He was opposed by 
the ablest of the steady supporters of Government, Fitzgibbon, 
afterwards Earl of Clare, who pointed out to the perplexed House 
that, if they denied the authority of the English Parliament to 
legislate for Ireland, they repudiated the title on which the Pro- 
testant ownership of much of the soil of Ireland was based. Either 
this argument, or the fact that a majority of the members were 
practically in the pay of the Government, prevailed over Grattan’s 
eloquence; and the Irish House of Commons acknowledged its 
dependency on England by 137 votes to 68. 

The rage of the patriots grew fiercer and fiercer. They paraded 
daily in uniforms of every colour of the rainbow; the press was 
filled with incendiary sentiments; and various of the leaders of 
the movement, including, it would seem, even Grattan himself, 
hinted in private at their readiness to draw the sword. In the 
meantime, the lrish Viceroy, Lord Carlisle, was negotiating for a 
compromise, on terms somewhat short of absolute separation. 
Had Lord North’s Government remained in power, it is probable 
that the Viceroy’s efforts would have been crowned with success ; 
but the disaster at Yorktown was fatal to the Tory Premier, and, 
after a narrow escape from a vote of no-confidence, he announced 
the resignation of his Cabinet. The Whigs came into office ; Lord 
Carlisle’s negotiations fell through ; and Rockingham and Fox sent 
over the Duke of Portland as Viceroy, in the full confidence that 
His Grace would be able to appease the Separatists, while refusing 
them separation. 

The Irish policy of Mr. Gladstone is by no means an original 
product of his genius. Charles James Fox anticipated it more than 
a century ago. The great Whig orator, while in opposition, testified 
towards Irish disaffection sentiments as benignant as those of Mr. 
Gladstone ; and, when in oftice, vacillated in the same mischievous 
fashion between conciliation and coercion. His language in the 
English House of Commons, when opposing Lord North, had ren- 
dered services to the party led by Grattan even superior to those 
that Mr. Gladstone, within the last ten years, has rendered Mr. 
Parnell. Fox was now a leading member of the English Government, 
and Grattan and his followers, remembering how warmly he had 
pleaded their cause, anticipated at the hands of the Whigs nothing 
short of the immediate concession of Irish independence. 

Hardly had the Duke of Portland landed in Ireland, when he 
found that his mission was a failure. The news from America 
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and the menacing attitude of the Irish Volunteers had already 
shaken the fidelity of the Government majority in the Irish Par- 
liament ; the accession of Fox and the Whigs to power confirmed 
them in their inclination to desert to the side of Fox’s friends, the 
patriots. When Grattan, on April 16th, 1782, rose for the last 
time to move his declaration of Irish independence, it was not as 
a leader cheering on his forces to battle that he spoke, but as the 
same leader when the victory is won. “Ireland,” he began, “ is 
now a nation. In that character I hail her, and, bowing the knee 
to her august presence, I say, Hsto perpetua.” The House fran- 
tically applauded the intimation and the rhapsody that followed 
it ; the vote of two months before was cancelled by acclamation ; 
and the Irish House of Lords, following the example of the Com- 
mons, repudiated all connection with Great Britain but the tie of 
a common Sovereign, and declared that only the Irish Parliament 
was competent to legislate for Ireland. 

The Whig Government hesitated for a moment between coercion 
and submission, but chose the latter. Poynings’ Act was repealed, 
so far as it constituted the English Privy Council a tribunal for 
sitting in judgment on Irish Bills, and along with it went the Act 
of George I. that asserted the authority of the English Parliament 
to legislate for Ireland. Ireland believed herself to be, as Grattan 
had said, at last a nation; and Grattan himself was, for a few 
months, the darling of every Irish heart. A reward of £100,000 
was proposed for his services by the grateful Legislature that had 
so long allowed the pay and peerages of the Lord Lieutenant to 
outweigh his patriotic eloquence, and he finally accepted half the 
sum. 

In the ensuing session the emancipated Parliament addressed 
itself zealously to the task of legislation, and, for the most part, 
did admirable work. The price of Catholic support was paid, and 
the late victim of the penal laws acquired the right to buy land 
and make a will, to worship free from restraint, and to bring up 
his children in his own faith. Irish judgeships ceased to be tenable 
during the Sovereign’s pleasure, and their holders were placed on 
an equal footing with the English Bench. The Irish Presbyterian 
had been relieved, in 1779, from the hardships of the Test Act ; 
his claim to be married by a clergyman of his own persuasion was 
now conceded. On two points Parliament showed itself hostile to 
popular feeling. It was composed of landlords and placemen, and 
had no inclination to tax absentees or reform boroughs. The non- 
resident landlord, who drained the country of its money and left 
his estates in the hands of middle-men, had long been the greatest 
curse of Ireland, and in the days before separation patriot mem- 
bers were loud in censuring him; but when a proposal was made, 
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in 1783, to tax absentees, it was rejected by 184 votes to 22. 
Against electoral reform the Irish House of Commons was still 
more stubbornly set, and its attitude on this question speedily 
brought it into collision with the Volunteers. 

These heroes were no longer at the beck of Grattan. Within 
six months of his Parliamentary triumph, the darling of Ireland 
had become one of the most unpopular of Irishmen, and the late 
recipient of a nation’s bounty had suffered a pelting at the hands 
of the Dublin mob. ‘If the Athenian government,’ wrote his 
son and biographer (meaning by government the practice of 
ostracism), ‘‘ had accompanied the popular frenzy of the day, Mr. 
Grattan would, perhaps, have been forced to go to America.” His 
unpopularity was the work of Flood. That very venal patriot had 
long been jealous of his colleague’s stainless reputation and supe- 
rior influence, and he now contrived to deal a dexterous blow at 
Grattan and England both. The liberation of Ireland, he declared 
in Parliament, had been managed in a bungling fashion. The 
simple repeal of Poynings’ Act and the Act of George I. was in- 
sufficient. At the first favourable opportunity the English Par- 
liament would undoubtedly re-enact these statutes, and, with the 
help of the English forces in Ireland, once more enslave the Irish 
nation. Flood’s remedy was to demand from the mother-country 
a declaration that she renounced for ever the claim to legislate for 
Ireland. With the indignation of an author who hears his work 
condemned, Grattan hotly combated the proposal, and argued that 
to demand from England an express renunciation of her right to 
legislate was, in fact, to admit that such a right existed, whereas 
the simple repeal of the Act of George I. was a silent admission 
on the part of the English Parliament that it had usurped the 
authority the Act assigned toit. Logically, he had the better of the 
dispute ; but the Irish Volunteers and people, in whose minds 
suspicion of England, when once aroused, swallowed up all other 
sentiments as rapidly as Aaron’s serpent devoured those of the 
magicians, took part against him and with Flood. To increase 
their clamour, Lord Mansfield, at this unfortunate moment, gave 
judgment in an Irish appeal case that had been long before the 
English Courts. A wild cry arose that Ireland was betrayed, and 
the English Government could only silence it by hurrying through 
Parliament a Bill that expressly recognized the independence of 
the Irish Courts of Law. The nett result of the whole business was 
that Grattan’s popularity forthwith sank to zero, and Flood, a few 
years before the tool of the Government, took his place as the idol 
of the hour. ‘‘ Mr. Flood,” exclaimed the enthusiastic ‘‘ Humanity 
Martin,” in the Irish House of Commons, ‘‘is the greatest cha- 
racter that has ever adorned this country—a character not to be 
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profaned by the tongues of impious men.” Yet, at that very 
moment, the ornament of Ireland was secretly negotiating with 
the Viceroy, and perfectly ready to desert to the side of the Go- 
vernment if only English Ministers would come up to his terms. 

It was not long before a new instance of English perfidy pro- 
voked the fury of the Irish people. The bitter conviction forced 
itself on the minds of patriots that, while the House of Commons. 
continued unreformed, the independence that the country had 
armed itself to secure was little better than a sham. In the Irish 
Lower House there sat exactly 300 members, 64 for the counties 
of Ireland, and no fewer than 236 for the boroughs. Of the borough 
seats 176, or a majority of the whole House, were the property of 
individual bishops, peers, and commoners, and were bought and 
sold in the most open manner, being sometimes parted with out- 
right and sometimes leased to the purchaser for a single Parlia- 
ment. The buyer’s design was commonly to reimburse himself 
by the sale of his vote, and, as the Irish Government was the 
only buyer of votes, a result ensued that, had Grattan been a 
practical statesman, he would have foreseen as the certain con- 
sequence of his success. On all questions that did not affect 
their own pockets the majority in the House were ready to sell 
themselves to the English Viceroy, and, at an exorbitant cost to 
herself, England, for eighteen years to come, contrived to govern 
Ireland by bribing Irish Parliaments. The taint spread even 
beyond the region of politics. When the first appeal case came 
before the Irish House of Lords, Lord Strangford, the Dean of 
Down, was proved to have offered his conscience for sale to one 
of the parties to the suit, and lost his privilege of voting as a 
peer of Parliament in consequence. 

It was certain that the Government had no disposition to part 
with the command of Irish politics that an unreformed House ot 
Commons gave it; and the House itself prized as the most precious 
of Ireland’s commodities her rotten boroughs. Flood, who, as 
the successor to Grattan’s influence, headed the agitation for 
Reform, fell back on Grattan’s old allies, the Volunteers. On 
September 6th, 1783, a second convention assembled at Dun- 
gannon, and a daring scheme was agreed upon for overawing the 
treacherous representatives by whom the dearest rights of Irish- 
men were betrayed for place and pay to the enemy beyond St. 
George’s Channel. This was the creation of a body of 300 dele- 
gates, matching the number of the House of Commons, whose 
function it should be to assemble in Dublin and coerce Parliament 
into the acceptance of Flood’s Reform Bill. 

Under the protection of an armed multitude of patriots, this 
illegitimate Parliament accordingly met in November 1783. The 
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Rotunda had been selected for its sittings, and thither the deputies 
were escorted by the Dublin Artillery Volunteers, whose guns the 
blasphemous wit of Napper Tandy had decorated with the sentence 
from the Liturgy, ‘‘ Open Thou our mouths, O Lord, and our lips 
shall show forth Thy praise.’”’ So completely eclipsed, for the 
time being, was the popularity of Grattan, that one of the dele- 
gates—the premier ruffian of Ireland, ‘“ Fighting Fitzgerald ’— 
laid an ambush of patriots for him, and the liberator possibly 
escaped death at the hands of the liberated by happening to dine 
that evening at the Castle. 

In spite of the cannon of the Volunteers and the rival Assembly 
of Representatives sitting on the other side of the Liffey, the 
House stood firm. Flood’s Bill for the abolition of rotten boroughs 
was rejected by a majority of two to one. ‘It comes to us,” said 
Fitzgibbon, ‘“‘under the mandate of a military congress.” The 
congress in question met to deliberate on the course that Irish 
patriots should adopt; and the counsels of its moderate members, 
and perhaps the fact that the military establishment of Ireland 
had been recently increased, turned its decisions to the side of 
prudence. Not for the only time in history, the mountain of Irish 
agitation brought forth a mouse—the three hundred delegates 
adjourned, sine die, after agreeing on a petition to the King. 

It was in this session of 1783 that the memorable encounter 
between Grattan and Flood supplied for the benefit of posterity a 
happy example of the temper and manners of the Irish Parliament. 
“T am not,’ declared Flood, tauntingly, ‘a mendicant patriot 
bought by his country for a sum of money, and who sold his 
country for prompt payment.” Grattan sprang to his feet; and, 
under cover of Parliamentary forms, retaliated with a vindictive 
portrait of his adversary. ‘Suppose him a great egotist, his 
honour equal to his ambition; and I will stop him and say”— 
looking Flood in the face as he spoke: ‘“ ‘Sir, your talents are not 
so great as your life has been infamous. You were silent for years, 
and silent for money. You can be trusted by no man. The people 
cannot trust you. The ministers cannot trust you. . . . You tell 
the nation it is ruined by other men, while it is sold by you. I, 
therefore, tell you, in the face of the country, and before all the 
world, and to your beard—you are not an honest man!’” Flood 
naturally challenged his brother patriot after hearing this; but 
was thought to have taken no great pains to avoid being arrested, 
and the projected duel ended in a binding-over to keep the peace. 

In 1784, Flood again brought forward his motion for reform, and 
Grattan supported it on principle; but leave to introduce a Bill 
was refused by 159 votes to 85. In 1785, Irish Parliamentary 
patriots were employed for a great part of the session in furious 
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abuse of England, the provocation being the attempt of Pitt to 
negotiate a commercial union between the two countries. The 
young Premier, true to the spirit of his master, Adam Smith, 
wished to see England and Ireland placed on the same com- 
mercial footing; but the hostility of English mercantile and 
manufacturing interests compelled him to modify his first pro- 
posals, and the treaty he ultimately submitted to the Dublin 
Parliament was denounced by every patriot, from Grattan down- 
wards. The Irish Government found that their salaried majority 
of placemen and pensioners could not be relied on to pass the 
Bill, and prudently withdrew it. Ireland was left to do as she liked 
with her trade, and her pleasure was to nurse her feeble industries 
by Protection. Nor did home products escape taxation. ‘ So uni- 
versal is the present system of national taxation, and so many 
objects does it embrace,” says a Dublin newspaper of 1788, “ that 
there are few articles, either necessaries or superfluities, that are 
not subject to an impost.” Whisky, of course, contributed largely 
to the national exchequer ; and a curious picture of Ireland’s law- 
less condition in the golden age that Mr. Parnell looks back to is 
afforded by the account of an inspector of Excise, with two com- 
panies of the 27th Regiment, and as many field-pieces, marching 
in this same year, 1788, to the attack of an old castle, where, for 
years, an illegal distillery had been openly carried on. 

“‘Treland is now a nation.” Grattan’s words of 1782 were as 
delusive as the benefits that he had conferred on his unhappy 
country. Ireland was never farther from being a nation than 
under her own Parliament; the ancient hatreds that seemed to 
have died away while the battle was being fought with England 
revived as soon as it was won. Churchman quarrelled with 
Presbyterian; and the two agreed in refusing political emancipation 
to the Catholic. The Catholics themselves were divided into two 
parties; there were the nobles, gentry, and traders, for the most part 
loyal to the English connection ; and behind these the mass of the 
peasantry, nourished, as their children are nourished to-day, on 
legends of English oppression, and regarding themselves as the 
rightful owners of the soil. It was among these ignorant, way- 
ward, passionate masses that hatred of England was fiercest; and 
Grattan’s remedy for the disease was to give them votes and allow 
them to fill the Irish House of Commons with mouthpieces of their 
demands. He had persuaded himself—mirabile dictu!—that the 
possession of a vote and the privilege of sending Catholics to the 
Irish Parliament would work a miraculous change in the temper 
of the disaffected Catholic population ; and the supreme blessing 
he longed to confer on Ireland was the creation of a truly national 
Parliament, where Catholic should work in harmony with Pro- 
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testant, and the two should vie in loyalty to the English Crown. 
It was a magnificent dream; but, fortunately for the unity of the 
Empire, Catholic Emancipation was not fully accomplished until 
Ireland had long ceased to possess a Parliament of her own. 

The great year of the Irish Parliament was 1793. Before its 
close, the Catholic had acquired a vote; nominally through the 
action of the Irish Houses, really because Pitt had issued a man- 
date that the Dublin Parliament obeyed. Pitt’s motives for the 
part he played in Irish affairs of that year were singularly mixed ; 
but two influences predominated—the dread of seeing the whole 
body of Catholics combine in disloyalty, and the desire of forcing 
on the Union. 

By 1793, the society of United Irishmen had been fully con- 
stituted. It originated among the discontented demagogues whose 
attempts to reform Parliament in spite of itself had been defeated ; 
and its object was to unite the Catholics of the South and the 
Presbyterians of Ulster against England and the Churchmen. 
From the day of its birth the Society had looked to France. 
Before 1789, its founders might be seen drinking the health of 
Louis XVI. on their knees; after the fall of the Bastille they 
became admirers of Marat and Robespierre, and learnt the Qa 
Ira. Their hope was to establish an Irish Republic, with the 
help of France; and in anticipation of the day when French 
troops should land, they drilled patriots and stored up arms. Had 
Grattan been a clear-sighted statesman, he would have recognized 
the Society as the natural offspring of 1782; had the United Irish- 
men been grateful sons, they would have set up the bust of Grattan 
at their meetings and have drunk the health of that patriot as 
their true parent. It was from Grattan they learnt the lesson that 
Catholic and Protestant might be induced to combine against 
England; and the disloyalty of Volunteer and United Irishman 
was, at bottom, the same. Grattan’s declaration, made in the 
session of 1785, is on record: ‘If ever the question was presented 
to Ireland whether the Empire or the Irish Constitution was 
to be sacrificed, I, as an Irishman, would say, ‘‘ Perish the 
Empire!” 

At first there was real danger that the movement would become 
«a national one. The Ulster Presbyterians had bitter grudges, 
political and religious, against the Irish Churchmen; and the 
farmers of Ulster, in especial, had been worse than harshly treated 
by their landlords. When a lease fell in, exorbitant fines were 
demanded for its renewal; and if the tenant could not raise the 
money, the farm was let over his head, and he was mercilessly 
evicted. In many cases the incoming occupiers were Catholics ; 
and thus a considerable Catholic population was added to Ulster.. 
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The evicted Protestant was divided between hatred of the land- 
lord who had ruined him and hatred of the Papist who had taken 
his place; and while he was swayed by these feelings, the United 
Irishmen approached him with their proposals. Join with us to 
overthrow the landlords, they said; and when the victory is won, 
Catholics and Presbyterians can arrange terms on which they may 
live at peace. Many Ulster men listened ; and the brotherhood of 
Irish Republicans soon possessed a formidable organization in that 
province. 

Meanwhile, the Irish Catholics—even the most intelligent and 
loyal of their body—had grown dissatisfied with the measure of 
relief conceded to them. The gratitude with which they hailed the 
repeal of the penal laws died a natural death in the course of a 
few years, and was succeeded by a passionate craving for the pos- 
session of political power. Grattan, and the few members of the 
Dublin Parliament who shared his views, were eager to concede 
their claims. Not so the great majority of the House. When a 
member presented a petition in 1792 in favour of the Catholics, it 
was rejected by 208 votes against 25. Grattan exerted all his 
eloquence in vain. ‘I could hardly obtain a hearing,” he wrote 
to a friend. ‘‘ As to Denis Browne, they would not listen to 
him.” The Corporation of Dublin passed a vote of thanks to the 
majority. 

Pitt now interfered. The Viceregal Government had spies in 
the most secret councils of the United Irishmen, and transmitted 
to England regular accounts of their proceedings. It was plain to 
the English Premier that there was danger of the Catholics throw- 
ing themselves into the movement en masse. He determined to 
conciliate them, and at the same time to bring the union of the two 
Parliaments one step nearer. It is doing no injustice to Pitt’s 
memory to believe that in supporting Catholic claims he sought to 
work on the fears of the Protestants. He foresaw that when the 
Catholic had become a political power the ruling caste of Irishmen 
would be less hostile to a Parliamentary union with England, in 
whose strength alone they could find protection; and with this 
object in view, he was prepared to grant the franchise to the 
Catholics, and even to go to the length of admitting them to 
Parliament—a concession that could do little harm while that 
Parliament was unreformed. 

The Session of 1793 opened. To the amazement of the House, 
the claims of the Irish Catholics were pressed by the Lord Lieu- 
tenant in a speech from the Throne. Oblivious of the vote of the 
preceding year, the troop of placemen and pensioners followed 


their paymaster’s lead; and the elective franchise was conferred 
on Catholics. 
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The acquisition of the franchise only made the latter more eager 
for seats in Parliament. They strongly urged their claim ; and it 
was favoured by a majority of the English Whigs. In 1794, the 
Radicalism of Fox influenced the aristocratic Whigs to desert him 
and league themselves with Pitt; and they pressed on their new 
ally the expediency of considering whether further concessions 
could be made to the Irish Catholics. Grattan was taken into the 
counsels of the Cabinet. He came to London and saw Pitt, who 
hinted that, while the Government would not bring forward a Bill 
themselves, they would not oppose it if brought forward by others. 
Grattan returned home persuaded that the day of the final 
emancipation of the Catholics was at hand: and Lord Fitzwilliam, 
a Whig Peer whose sentiments on the Catholic question were those 
of Grattan, was sent to Dublin as Lord Lieutenant. 

Had Fitzwilliam refrained from interference with the great 
families that fattened on the plunder of Ireland, Catholic Emanci- 
pation might have been secured; and Pitt would undoubtedly 
have proceeded to force on a union of the two Parliaments. 
Unluckily for the Catholics, Fitzwilliam commenced an attack on 
Trish placemen. The Irish Chancellor, Fitzgibbon, withstood him ; 
and a political duel ensued between the two, each manceuvring to 
oust the other. An adroit stroke secured the victory to Fitzgibbon, 
who entered into communication with a section of the English 
Cabinet that was opposed to the Catholic demands, and through 
these, reached the ear of the King. George III. readily listened 
to the suggestion that to sanction the entrance of Catholics into 
Parliament would be a breach of his coronation oath, and put his 
veto on the project. Pitt deferred to the will of the Sovereign; 
and peremptory instructions were sent to Fitzwilliam to desist 
from any encouragement of the Catholic claims. 

Unfortunately, Fitzwilliam had already committed himself. A 
Bill had been promptly introduced by Grattan, and under the 
patronage of the Lord Lieutenant, was read a first time un- 
opposed. This was more than the Viceroy’s instructions war- 
ranted; and mutual recriminations ensued between Fitzwilliam 
and the English Cabinet, resulting in his speedy recall. With his 
departure closed the era of conciliation. The Bill for repealing 
absolutely all penalties and disabilities affecting Roman Catholics 
was thrown out of the Irish Parliament on the second reading ; 
and an outburst of popular feeling was answered by conferring 
on the magistracy extensive powers for dealing with sedition. 

Fortunately for Government, the United Irishmen were no 
longer united. Distrust of their Catholic allies had prevailed with 
the Ulster men; and they converted their share of the movement 
for liberating Ireland into a crusade for the expulsion of Papists 
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from Ulster. A reign of terror set in throughout the north of 
Ireland. The Catholic farmers and cottiers were warned to quit 
‘their holdings ; and when they refused, their houses were attacked, 
and the occupants savagely beaten and sometimes murdered 
outright. In their desperation the Catholics took up arms; and 
the year that saw Grattan’s Emancipation Bill rejected, also saw 
the Battle of the Diamond, a skirmish in which victory remained 
with the Protestants. The same night the first Orange Lodge was 
founded ; and scores of others were speedily added. Such a move- 
ment was practically a declaration that Ireland was in a state of 
civil war. 

Throughout the remaining three provinces the Catholics, in their 

turn, were arming and organizing fast. There were very few troops 
in Ireland ; the English Government would not, or could not, send 
more; and the Irish Executive was forced to fall back on the Pro- 
testant yeomanry. With the brutal Carhampton at their head, these 
were let loose on the peasantry, and troops of them scoured the 
country, committing every conceivable outrage under colour of 
searching for hidden arms. The yeomanry lived at free quarters 
in houses of the better class, and burnt the poorer sort. The 
peasant suspected of concealing arms was flogged into declaring 
where they were hidden ; or sometimes his tormentors hanged him 
-and cut him down before life was extinct, repeating the choking 
until he confessed. Then, with a back bleeding from the lash or a 
throat bruised by the rope, he was left to curse his tyrants among 
the ruins of his cabin; often to listen to a wife or daughter 
complaining of wrongs still fouler than his own. 

Like his friend Burke, Grattan possessed in a pre-eminent 

‘degree the first of social virtues, a sympathy with his fellow-men. 
In the Irish House of Commons he poured forth passionate denun- 
ciations of the cruelties with which the search for arms had been 
attended ; but to no purpose. The House responded by passing 
a Bill of Indemnity to shield the criminals. Weapons, however, 
continued to be sent into the country from America and France ; 
and in 1797 General Lake was ordered to disarm Ulster, where the 
whole of the Catholic population and those of the Protestants 
who still clung to the cause of United Ireland were ripe for rebel- 
lion. The scenes of two years earlier were repeated; and 50,000 
muskets, 22 cannon, and 70,000 pikes passed into loyal hands. 

Before this, the United Irishmen had played their best card, 
-and had lost. In 1796, Hoche’s fleet of invasion was scat- 
tered by a December tempest; and although eighteen ships 
reached the rendezvous in Bantry Bay, the vessel was not among 
them that carried the great Republican general. In his absence 
French did nothing. 


7 * 
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Had Hoche and his 15,000 veterans landed, there would 
have been an Irish Saint Bartholomew. There were still few 
regular troops in the country, and the French might well have led 
on their allies to victory; but most assuredly they could not have 
restrained them from converting it into massacre. The whole 
power of the priesthood could not have restrained them, and yet it 
was even greater then than now, and at that very moment was 
being exerted on the side of order; for horror of the French Revo- 
lution had made Irish priests, for the most part, prefer the 
tyranny of heretic England to alliance with infidel France. The 
priests could keep their flocks quiet while the invader was still in 
his ships; but had he landed——? ‘‘I know my countrymen,” said 
General Clarke, an Irishman in the service of the Directory, to 
Wolfe Tone, when the founder of the United Irishmen was in ° 
Paris seeking French aid: “I know what will happen if the 
peasantry are let loose.” ‘‘ Shocking things, no doubt,” was the 
answer, “‘but the oppressors of Ireland well deserve them.” 
Tone’s opinion of the deserts of Irish landlords was more than 
shared by the wretched creatures who had undergone the discipline 
of Carhampton and his yeomanry; and, when all is said that can 
be said of the many good qualities of the Irish peasant, the fact 
remains that at the end of last century he was a savage rather 
than a civilized being, and revenged his wrongs, when opportunity 
offered, with all a savage’s ferocity. 

The French fleet sailed away; and the Irish Executive, con- 
scious of a great danger and a narrow escape from it, addressed 
itself vigorously to the task of unearthing concealed arms and 
laying hands on the leaders of the United Irishmen. Early in 
1798, eighteen of these pests were trapped in Dublin. Their arrest 
precipitated the long-organized and long-delayed explosion ; and 
on May 28th the Irish Rebellion began with the treacherous 
massacre of a party of militia at Prosperous, near Dublin. In the 
absence of the hated French a few priests were drawn into the 
rising, and became the most ferocious of its leaders. The peasantry 
of Wexford, Kildare, and Wicklow, were speedily in arms; and a 
camp that served also for a prison and a slaughter-house, was 
formed by the rebels on Vinegar Hill. 

For the next three weeks its occupants went mad with the 
delight of shedding Protestant blood. A mock court was appointed 
to try the prisoners brought into camp; and from the ruined 
windmill, where it held its sittings, the condemned were led out to 
the pikes that waited for them. The cruelties of Vinegar Hill were 
imitated on a smaller scale in every district that the rebels occupied. 
In at least one instance they were surpassed. After nearly ninety 
years, it is not forgotten by the Orangemen of Ireland that, on the 
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day of the battle of New Ross, a division of the Irish army stopped 
in its flight from the field to set fire to a barn crammed with 
Protestants, and guarded it with their pikes till the victims of this 
frightful auto da fé were burnt or suffocated. 

The rebels received more mercy than they gave-—-thanks chiefly 
to a change of Viceroys. On the 21st of June, General Lake 
stormed their camp at Vinegar Hill; and the day before there had 
landed at Dublin a Lord Lieutenant who mistook a maddened 
peasantry, burning with hatred of the owners of the soil, for Irish 
converts to the doctrines put forth in the Rights of Man. Per- 
suaded that the people had been misled by Jacobin missionaries, 
Lord Cornwallis determined to spare them as much as possible, 
and hang their leaders. Such a policy effectually seconded the 
victory of Lake; and while the heads of Harvey, Colclough, 
Grogan, and their brother chiefs were being set to blacken on 
spikes in the July sun, the mass of their followers were dispersing 
sullenly to their homes. 

Ireland quieted, the Irish Parliament, at the instance of the 
Viceroy, committed suicide. The negotiations that preceded the 
act took nearly two years; for the shrewd patriots who had a 
country to sell, naturally wanted a good price for her. Their 
greed and impudence confounded the Viceroy, who soon learned to 
look on the Parliament in the light of a cess-pool that he had been 
sent to cleanse. ‘‘I long,” he wrote, “‘to kick those whom my 
public duty obliges me to court. My occupation is to negotiate 
with the most corrupt people under heaven. I despise and hate 
myself every hour for engaging in such dirty work, and am sup- 
ported only by the reflection that without a union the British 
Empire must be destroyed.” 

June, 1800, saw the long bargaining at an end, and the Treaty 
of Union accepted by the Irish Lords and Commons. The English 
Houses promptly ratified it; and on the 1st of August George III. 
gave his royal assent to the Act that undid the work of 1782. At 
a cost of millions, England had bought back her concessions ; and 
the course of events has since taught her that the Union was worth 
the money. 

The eloquent patriot who in 1782 had hailed Ireland as a nation, 
uttered pathetic and impassioned laments over what he was 
pleased to call her corpse. To Grattan the miserable history of 
eighteen years had taught no lesson. He still believed that the 
changes of 1782 only failed to bring peace in their train because 
they did not go far enough; that in a reformed and national Irish 
Parliament a Catholic majority would hold out the right hand of 
fellowship to Protestant landlords; that the hunger of the peasant 
for the land could be appeased by giving him a vote and letting 
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him return Catholic members to the House of Commons on 
College Green. We may judge by the light of recent history 
if the event would have been as he imagined. If the Ireland 
to which Mr. Gladstone has successively sacrificed the Church 
and the landlord as peace-offerings is so disloyal to-day, what 
would have been her temper had Church and landed-interest 
been handed over to her tender mercies at the end of the last 
century ? It tempts an Englishman to forgive the old Dublin 
Parliament its many sins when he reflects that it refused to. 
follow Grattan in the paths of Reform and Catholic Emancipa- 
tion. The venal majorities that voted in obedience to the orders 
of English Viceroys prevented the disruption of the Empire ; and 
Grattan, in his great love for his country, would have cut her 
wholly adrift from England, at the same time putting the Irish 
landlord in the power of the peasant, with a tender entreaty to the 
latter to forget the past. 

“England,” said Hussey Burgh in 1779, “has sown her laws 
like dragons’ teeth, and they have sprung up in armed men.” 
The patriots of the Irish House of Commons applauded the 
felicity of the image; and forthwith proceeded, at the call of 
Grattan, to sow the dragons’ teeth that sprang up in the shape of 
the rebels of 1798. If Englishmen desire to be cursed with a 
second and more extensive crop of the kind, there is an admirable 
opportunity just now for sowing the seed. Happily, the signs of 
the times would rather indicate the determination of the country 
that no axe—not even Mr. Gladstone’s—-shall be laid to the roots 
of the Union of 1800. 


J. L. Derwent. 


THE NEWER NORTH-WEST AS A FIELD FOR 
ENGLISHMEN. 


Tue difficulties of an Englishman writing upon the North-West 
for the information of those who have not been there themselves, 
come partly from the quantity and partly from the character of 
what has been written on the same subject already ; for, in the 
first place, in the flood of bond fide information that the growing 
importance of the question produces, it seems sometimes that 
everything worth saying has been said, and sometimes that to 
contradict all the errors would be a labour of Hercules; and, in 
the second place, such huge quantities of anything but disinte- 
rested publications have scattered abroad mis-statements varying 
in degree from the puff collateral to the lie direct or lie with 
circumstance, that one is tempted, as a wholesome antidote to 
this wholesale poison, to deny everything good in the climate or 
prospects of the new country, so as a little to lessen the disap- 
pointment of the poor “‘tenderfoot”” on arriving in his new home. 
However, as not one word of mine will go to encourage the depar- 
ture for the North-West of any Englishman without a certain 
amount of capital at his command—as to the amount I shall go 
a little into detail—so, I imagine, I am not addressing those who 
will finally commit themselves to the venture on other responsibility 
than their own. What I desire in this paper—the result of a sum- 
mer and autumn spent on wheels and in the saddle, in a tent and 
under the roofs of many Englishmen’s and American’s ranches—is 
to give some general idea of the life of a rancher, something more 
than a general idea of his present and future chance of making 
money, and, as nearly as I can, a particular account of the least 
occupied of ranching-ground to be had at present, with a com- 
parison of the advantages from a selection of Canadian and United 
States land respectively. That the treatment of so wide a sub- 
ject will be somewhat sketchy I am afraid is inevitable, also that 
information may be repeated which has been printed already. 
However, I have read most of the books and articles that have 
appeared on the subject, and shall try to avoid trespassing in their 
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preserves. This will be the easier from the fact that the great 
majority deal with Wyoming and Colorado and the neighbouring 
states; and as there is no doubt that that part of the country is 
now so far settled up as to offer little inducement to a new-comer, 
except one with exceptionally large capital, I have rather devoted 
my investigations to that newer range of country which lies north 
of Wyoming and is opened on the south by the Northern Pacific 
Railway, which has only been a year completed, and on the north 
by the Canadian Pacific, which only recently (1883) reached the 
Rocky Mountains. 

The country opened by the latter railway is the newest under 
settlement of any to be found on the American continent, and on 
that account, as well as from being under British rule, has 
attracted a good deal of attention from this side of the Atlantic, 
with the practical result that what a few years ago was still a “ great 
lone land,” down to the very boundary of the States, is becoming 
settled up with amazing rapidity, and shows now many examples 
of English enterprise on a large scale. Ranching companies have 
sprung up in every direction, with from £10,000 to £80,000 capital, 
much of it contributed by people who have never seen either the 
range or the stock, or even the country in which their money is 
sunk. Companies have also been started with some or all of their 
capital from England, not only for ranching, but with the object 
of purchasing land to hold till its value should increase, or to 
colonize with farmers sent out from home who should pay for it 
by instalments; or, again, for the object of lending money at 12 
per cent., on sound personal security, to enterprising farmers with 
some capital of their own, such being, in fact, the lowest rate at 
which, in the North-West, money can be borrowed by the farmer 
or the rancher for the development of his business. In looking 
over the market quotations of these companies now, one is struck 
by the fact that in every instance they are below par, some of 
them, indeed, being absolutely at ‘‘ rubbish price.” 

These figures are used in illustration of what is heard so 
often in England, that the enterprise lavished upon the Canadian 
North-West has, so far, been a failure; that the difficulties in the 
way of making money in that remote country have, so far, 
triumphed over all practical ventures; and that until a few years 
more shall have justified some of the interested statements made 
in its behalf, to sink capital there is in the nature of a wild specu- 
lation rather than of an investment. How far that impression is 
accounted for by actual facts it was one of my objects to become 
satisfied. Uudoubtedly many of the large ventures have not done 
well, so far, in the Canadian North-West; although it has been 
shown in the States that large combinations pay far better than 
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small single ventures, on account of the distribution over a suffi- 
ciently large area of necessary expensive items, such as the expense 
of sending men to attend each of the neighbouring round-ups 
for the purpose of claiming individual strays, which it hardly pays 
a small man to do, who thus loses, in the course of a year, quite 
a large fraction of his total. But it must be remembered that 
the application of this truth to a new country has had to encounter 
the manifold vicissitudes of all new departures, and from the 
experience of the pioneers the followers have learnt. In some cases 
this was what happened: a large amount of capital, contributed 
in small sums by various people, was sunk, rashly and without 
special or local experience to back it, in a huge range, which vast 
droves of cattle were bought hurriedly to stock from some southern 
territory, probably at a ‘‘ boom” price, and of a breed not the 
best calculated to stand the long journey. The manager in charge 
would probably be one of the promoters, himself investing capital, 
his honesty and general business capacity undoubted, but his 
knowledge of the locality and of the special dangers and require- 
ments of the climate as yet in embryo, as was natural from 
the previously almost unpopulated state of the country. The 
cattle arrive in the autumn, from a thousand miles’ drive, weak and 
ready to succumb to the first trial that ill-luck or the want of 
foresight should expose them to. It is easy to understand, seeing 
the sudden start and rapid development of ranching in the new 
country, how many risks and dangers had to be lived down which 
now may be infallibly guarded against if the new-comer will give 
time to study the country and system, the difference between a 
good man and a bad, and the actual details of the work by doing 
the work himself before investing his money; and then, on his start, 
invest only half the capital at his command, so that he need not 
go under before his first bad winter or his first errors of inex- 
perience. 

To those who see the Canadian ‘‘N. W. T.” (North-Western 
Territory) now it is difficult to realise that all the ranches in that 
country, great and small, prosperous and shaky, have, with hardly 
an exception, sprung up within the last three years. Before that, 
Kansas, Iowa, Nebraska, Colorado, and Wyoming formed the field 
for cattle-raising enterprise; and seeing how fast those states 
and territories have filled up, and how fast the new North-Western 
Territory is filling up now, it is impossible to think without dismay 
of the time which fifteen or twenty years will bring, when there 
will be no longer any new land to be had by the hardy settler, who 
is not afraid of isolation and rough living so that an independence 
is to come of it. 

To the “intending” cattle-raiser the comparative advantages 
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from a location in Canadian or American territory turn upon these 
considerations—(i.) quality of the land for the purpose required ; 
(ii.) climate ; (iii.) the cost of acquiring and system of holding land ; 
(iv.) the facilities for sale of stock; and lastly (v.), the general 
residential advantages. First, as to the quality of land, I have 
come unhesitatingly to the conclusion, from a close inspection ot 
the Canadian North-Western Territory (by which I refer to Assini- 
boia and Alberta, excluding Saskatchewan for separate reasons), as 
compared with the United States territories of Montana, Idaho, and 
Wyoming, that the land of the former country is superior to that 
south of the boundary for the purpose of raising cattle. In both 
instances there is a good deal of very inferior land; on the 
Canadian side vast tracts of sterile alkali-land, incapable of sup- 
porting man, beast, or bird, exceed the wide ranges of arid, stony 
land to be found south of the border. But, from a general com- 
parison, I believe the Canadian North-Western Territory to offer 
the superior advantages of soil and herbage. 

As to climate, I went out with the impression that the Canadian 
winter out West was of much greater severity and duration than 
that of the American territories, and therefore the danger and 
difficulties of wintering cattle proportionately greater. On no 
subject were my inquiries more extended and detailed than this ; 
and I kept a close record of the information obtained from num- 
bers of residents, many of whom I know to be reliable, as to their 
experience of the winters in the various ranching districts, and I 
have brought away the conviction that the winter in the Canadian 
North-Western Territory, though in some parts somewhat longer 
than south of Montana, isin no degree harder on man or beast 
than in Montana, Idaho, Dakota. In all those places, as well as 
Kansas, Iowa, or Colorada, winter is undoubtedly severe; but 
the territory north of the boundary possesses in no less degree the 
dry and bracing qualities which make winter not only endurable, 
but, for a certain proportion of the time, enjoyable. The country 
along the Canadian Rocky Mountains has almost an immunity 
from deep snow ; indeed, a friend of mine, who has been there for 
twelve years, has told me that a greater depth than six inches is 
exceptional ; while the numerous bluffs and slopes, with which the 
plains at the foot of the Rockies are diversified, afford to cattle 
just that shelter from a severe snowstorm which robs of its danger 
such winters as those of ’71, ’75, and ’81. 

A few miles, or some peculiar feature in the formation, often 
makes a great difference in the climate, as, for instance, by 
bringing a particular spot under the influence of the Chinook. I 
know a ranche on the Belly river, where the potatoes were last 
year killed by July frost, while the potatoes at a ranche a few 
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miles away were perfectly untouched ; and in the same way I have 
seen a covering of snow on ground which, a yard off, was per- 
fectly bare of snow, the line where the snow ended being as distinct 
and abrupt as if cut with a knife. This is accounted for by 
the peculiar formation of the neighbouring rises in screening the 
part from, or exposing it to, certain winds or drainage influences, 
and makes it important for the settler to have at least one year’s 
knowledge of the neighbourhood he selects before finally com- 
mitting his capital to the ground. 

What is specially feared, by those who live farther south, for 
the Canadian North-Western Territory is the severity of frost, the 
enemy that puts the completing touch on the destruction of stock ; 
but, under a judicious selection with regard to local conditions, it 
does not appear that this is especially to be dreaded. It is 
beyond doubt that winter in Montana is as severe and as long as 
in any of the ranching country north of the border; and for size 
and value of stock, and comparative profits of stock-raising, 
Montana is not inferior to any of the territories. 

In speaking of the ranching country north, | mean Assiniboia 
and the southern half of Alberta, as it is the present opinion that 
as far up as Edmonton, 200 miles north of Calgary, the risk of 
heavy snow and greater duration of frost is too great to be run. 
It is interesting, however, to remember the words in which, twenty 
years ago, Lord Milton and Dr. Cheadle described the tract of 
country between Fort Pitt and Edmonton: ‘‘ We now entered a 
most glorious country, not indeed grandly picturesque, but rich 
and beautiful ; a country of rolling hills and fertile valleys, of lakes 
and streams, groves of birch and aspen, and miniature prairies ; 
a land of a kindly soil, and full of promise to the settler to come 
in future years, when an enlightened policy shall open out the 
wealth now uncared for and unknown.” 

This part of the country is not much more settled now than 
then, except in a few spots; and as the tide of settlers rolls north, 
it will probably appear that this fine new stretch of country is not 
much inferior to the older settlements, though, as I say, the pre- 
sent opinion is against its profit as a ranching country. Wheat 
crops about Edmonton have been finer than, perhaps, anywhere in 
the Dominion. It is a strange thing that wheat seems to do better 
the nearer it comes to the limit. In spite, therefore, of the many 
attractions of this pretty place on the banks of the Saskatchewan, 
its abundant wood and corn and coal, and apparent promise of 
every kind, I cannot take it inside the present limit of ranching 
country, which I would put about half way between Calgary and 
Edmonton. 

As a rule, the snow lies in a powdery state, owing to the dry 
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atmosphere, and is therefore easily “‘ rustled’’ away by cattle, 
provided it is not so deep as to blind them when rustling. The 
great danger is that, at the end of winter, when the cattle are poor 
and little able to stand privation, a thaw just sufficient to liquefy the 
snow should be followed by a frost which turns it into an impene- 
trable mask of ice. Then cattle will die by hundreds, and it is in 
meeting cases of that kind that ingenuity and forethought come in 
and make the difference between profit and loss in that year’s 
balance sheet. Horses are far better able to get themselves a 
living under such circumstances than cattle, using their feet to 
break through a coating of ice before which cattle would be help- 
less. When such a case occurs, it brings a great opportunity for 
daring speculation. Some ranchers, panic-stricken before the 
chance of losing all their stock, are ready to take any price that 
is offered for all or half their numbers. Then, should the Chinook 
set in, the frost will be licked away as if by magic, and the stock 
saved ; otherwise the buyer will have made a bad bargain, even at 
his few dollars a head. I know one English ranche, located in the 
south of Montana, whose owners have decided on moving some 
hundreds of miles northwards in order to get a range more shel- 
tered in winter, which illustrates how little the mere north and 
south consideration affects the climate of the range as compared 
with other points in its selection. 

Now, as to the cost of acquiring and system of holding land 
under the two Governments. In the American territories the idea 
is that all the land is free, a theory which an Englishman finds it 
difficult to realise at first, and which as a matter of fact becomes 
considerably modified in practice. Of course, of the land grants 
made by the Government to the different railway companies, a 
great quantity has been sold by the latter from its particular 
character of proximity to the railroad ; but, excepting the nume- 
rous patches of 160 and 820 acres taken up as homestead and 
pre-emption, subject to various local land-laws, the great expanse 
of prairie is theoretically free to all, and anyone may drive his 
herd where he likes; but should he exercise this privilege over a 
range on which some earlier rival has located himself, the subse- 
quent developments will convince him that he has made an error 
of judgment, and will lead him to look out for a range for himself 
where there is no older inhabitant to dispute the right of posses- 
sion. As in Montana, of which I chiefly speak, there is plenty of 
unoccupied land for the moment, this sort of collision is easily 
avoided by the new-comer. On the assessed value of his stock— 
about three-quarters the real value, to allow for losses—the rancher 
pays to the Government taxes which at present amount in 
Montana to 17 dols. in every 1,000 dols. 
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In Canada, on the contrary, the leasing system has been adopted 
by Government. Within twenty-four miles on each side of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway the alternate sections of land belong to 
that Company, by whom it is sold off as occasion offers; and the 
160 acres as homestead for personal settlement can still be had 
free. But as regards the remainder of the country which con- 
stitutes the ‘‘ boundless prairie,” that has so far been let out by 
Government for terms of twenty-one years, no single lease to. 
cover more than 100,000 acres, at one cent (one halfpenny) an 
acre per annum, upon condition of the lessee placing upon the 
tract within three years one head of cattle for every ten acres, and 
maintaining that proportion. He may purchase land within his 
leasehold for a home-farm and corral (or railed enclosure) at the 
rate of 8s. 4d. per acre. 

I am very strongly of opinion that the possibility of acquiring 
land absolutely for twenty-one years on such terms as these, when 
compared with the United States system, throws so immense a 
weight of advantage into the Canadian side of those scales in 
which the prospective cattle-raiser may be supposed, not like 
Justice but with his eyes open, to weigh the chances offered by one 
and the other country, that nothing but the most transcendant 
natural superiority on the United States side could make the 
balance equal. 

To this system may a good deal be attributed the immense 
settlement of cattle-raisers (many of them capitalists of some 
importance) in the Canadian North-West in so short a time; with 
the result that the Government are beginning to hold their hand 
in so lavish a distribution of benefits; the three years of proba- 
tion from the issuing of the first leases having now elapsed, not 
only are they cancelling leases for any tracts which have been left 
unstocked, but they have announced their intention of not issuing 
any more leases at all. I have some authority, however, for saying 
that this is intended chiefly to put an end to speculative taking 
up of leases for re-sale, and that a bond fide settler, who could 
show himself such, would still be able to get the benefit of a lease 
for any vacant tract. A very considerable number of existing 
leases would be sold by their owners at not unreasonable prices. 

Everything seen here emphasizes the idea of the avidity with 
which any land worth having anywhere on the American continent 
is being devoured by locust-like swarms from the East. Every- 
where you go, you are a little too late for the first time of asking; 
if only you had been here six, four, three years ago, you could 
have got such and such a tract for nothing; now you must buy 
out the lucky leaseholders, or homesteaders, or pre-emptors, who 
have got in before you. This you will find in some degree in what 
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is now the least-settled land available for cattle-raising, and what 
it will be like in another ten years’ time is a very interesting 
subject for speculation ; the word is applicable in both its senses. 
The present moment, however, is more or less a critical one in the 
Canadian North-West, and offers opportunities to the new-comer 
that seem likely to be absorbed quickly enough and cannot well 
re-appear ; from the fact that much of this land which three 
years ago was taken up on speculation at a cent an acre, is now 
being forfeited for non-fulfilment of the conditions of the lease. 
When first these leases were issued every impecunious adventurer, 
every small settler or struggling store-keeper, seems to have “ put 
in for a take,” knowing very well that he could never provide the 
necessary number of cattle, but hoping that before the three years 
of grace had expired he should have found an opportunity to sell 
to some in-comer. In some cases the venture turned out well, as 
a man bringing out capital to invest in cattle found the most 
promising land, although lying fallow, subject to a lease the 
benefit of which he could obtain by paying a bonus. But in many 
other cases the three years have elapsed without fulfilment of the 
conditions, so that much land is now in a dubious state as to title, 
affording an opportunity for a bond fide buyer to locate himself on 
more favourable terms than for the last couple of years, if he goes 
the right way about it. Added to which, the Canadian North- 
West is just at present in a state of reaction after the large and 
sudden influx of men and money which carried it a little beyond 
itself, constituting something in the nature of a ‘‘boom,” with the 
necessary incident of comparative stagnation to follow; so that 
money is now a scarce and valuable commodity, as is shown by 
the fact that it can be lent readily on the best security there at 
12 per cent. as a minimum, and often commands 15 and even 
18 per cent. 

Cases of conflict between the interests of leaseholder and home- 
steader are likely to attract notice before long, as the country 
becomes more and more occupied by one and the other. The 
leaseholders are protected to a certain extent (for instance, with 
regard to access to water) against the intrusion on their holdings 
of homesteaders ; but as these increase in number much faster 
than the former, it is inevitable that a state of collision will result 
that may call for State interference. 

On one among the largest ranches in the North-West Territory 
I was staying last autumn when a homesteader appeared, knocked 
up a “shack” (wooden hut) in what seemed to him with excellent 
reason to be a desirable location, within a stone-throw of the 
rancher’s buildings, and fenced off his 320 acres with many 
declarations that nothing should put him out. The leaseholder, 
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of course, is about to “have the law of him,” but with what 
result cannot be prophesied. Even should the intruder get the 
best of the legal conflict, his adversary will have many oppor- 
tunities of making it too hot for him, as may easily be supposed, 
this being eminently a class of warfare in which the battle is to 
the strong. What means the Government will find to reconcile 
the claims of their two clients, the big man and the little man, 
each of whom they are so much bound to encourage, it will be 
interesting to watch. Across the borders in the “ free country,’ 
the little man is left free to starve or to work for 40 dols. a month, 
or to become a big man in any way he likes, until which time he 
will not find his interests much looked after by his avuncular 
(certainly rather than paternal) Government. 

Before leaving the question of land tenure, it may be useful to 
summarize shortly the stereotyped arrangements of the Canadian 
Government. There are four classes of land: A, within twenty- 
four miles of the Canadian Pacific Railway ; B, within twelve miles 
of any other projected railway; C, land south of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway to the border; D, all other land. A township is 
six miles square, or thirty-six square miles, and is thus divided 
into thirty-six sections of one square mile or 640 acres each, each 
section being sub-divided into quarter sections of 160 acres. The 
even-numbered sections in all four classes are for homesteads and 
pre-emptions ; the odd numbered sections in class A belong to 
the Canadian Pacific Railway, in classes B and C are for sale at 
10s. 6d. an acre, in class D are for sale at 8s. 4d. an acre. 
Homesteads of 160 acres are granted free, and every homesteader 
may pre-empt (that is, buy with payment deferred for three years) 
the adjoining 160 acres at 10s. 6d. an acre in classes A, B, and C, 
and 8s. 4d. in class D. There are also two colonization schemes, 
by means of which large tracts of land (but only of class D) can 
be taken by companies or persons undertaking to colonize them, 
either paying by instalments spread over five years, or receiving 
at the end of five years a rebate of half the purchase-money. 

Now to glance for a moment across the border. I have stayed on 
one ranche in Montana whose owner was one of the ‘cutest’ and 
most prospering men I know, and who had succeeded by every 
combination of mancuvre in getting as his absolute property 
about 2,000 acres round his house; the first 320 acres had been 
homestead (fee and commission 16 dols.) and pre-emption (1.25 
dols. an acre, or 5s.); then another 160 acres as “tree claim” 
(fee 18 dols.), which can be had under terms of planting a certain 
amount with timber; then 640 acres as “desert claim,’’ which 
applies to unwatered land granted under terms of conducting 
water upon it within three years, on payment of 25 cents 
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(one shilling) an acre at first, and 1 dol. per acre when obtaining 
patent. Thus he stood possessed of 1,120 acres by the exhaustion 
of all his legitimate rights, and at the expense of nearly a dollar 
an acre; but, being still unsatisfied, he proceeded to strategy by 
getting two friends of his, who did not themselves hanker after 
land, to claim as homestead and pre-emption each 320 acres 
adjoining, and make over the use of the same to him on his recoup- 
ing the outlay. This necessitates some perjury in the first instance 
and requires the accomplices to be and remain friendly, as the 
assignment could be made void if they were so disposed ; but the 
system has been practised so often that it is now quite a matter 
of course, and is natural in a country where the judges themselves 
set an example of venality and corruption, followed by officials of 
every degree and—at some distance—by the public. Here, then, 
my friend had for about 1,500 dols. the fee simple of 1,760 acres 
around his house, which he considered essential to his business as 
a sheep-raiser, in which connection I shall return to him again; 
I merely mention him now, and his labours in getting possession 
of 1,760 acres, as a contrast to the Canadian, who, by paying less 
yearly than the 1.70 dols. per 100 dols. tax paid by the Montanian, 
has for twenty-one years the sole property of his range. 

Now as to the fourth point, facility for sale of stock. The chief 
objection urged against ranching as an investment is that the 
enormous expansion of the last few years in the business of grow- 
ing cattle must knock down the price of meat for the next few 
years to come, so far that the prices of cattle on which present 
profits are calculated will gradually fall to an altogether different 
level. Then the man who has come in on the higher grades will 
find the increase of his herd barely, if at all, able to balance the 
shrinkage of value, and the 30 or 40 per cent. of the last few 
years more likely to figure on the opposite side of the account- 
sheet. This, I venture to say, is a wholly fallacious conception, 
more so with regard to cattle, even, than it would be with wheat; 
and, without spending pages properly belonging to the Great 
North-West on a discussion of political economy, I will go at once 
to the result by expressing the conviction that, with no more than 
the present facilities of freight between America and Europe, or 
than the present attainments in preparing meat for conveyance, 
as outlets for any superfluous supply which the increase of popu- 
lation, industry, and wealth in the United States and Canada fail 
to provide consumption for, no man living to-day will see the 
price of meat or cattle in America very seriously lower than at 
present. The stock feeding and breeding on your ranche you may 
look at as worth money to you in one of two ways, either as stock 
to feed and breed on land which some other man comes and turns 
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into a ranche, orvelse, in their ultimate capacity, as beef. For the 
first three years or so of your ranching you will sell none of your 
cattle, but let them increase and multiply so as to fully stock the 
range. At the end of that time, starting from the present, I 
believe there will still be a strong demand for cattle in their first 
capacity, merely as stock; but by the time all the available 
ranching-ground is stocked, which time is coming alarmingly 
near, then it will be in their capacity as beef that you will get a 
market for your surplus numbers. When that time comes, the 
freight from your ranche to Chicago will form an important con- 
sideration in the value of your cattle, but till then, and while you 
have a market for the cattle on the spot as stock, it is of less 
importance. By that time it is probable that Winnipeg will have 
become (what it by no means is now, the Canadian North-West 
Territory cattle-business being still in its infancy) a cattle-market 
of sufficient importance to stand in the stead of Chicago to the 
Canadian North-West Territory and Montana, particularly if the 
proposed line from Liverpool to Hudson Bay comes to anything, 
as it is to be hoped it may, and more particularly still if Canada 
continues qualified by freedom from cattle disease to export live 
cattle when America is under embargo. At present, the Cana- 
dian North-West is under a decided disadvantage compared with 
the United States ranching-grounds, in respect of a market for 
cattle. Generally, the contractor for the Indian tribes has almost a 
monopoly of the buying for beef. together with the contractor for 
the workmen on the Canadian Pacific Railway. These latter have, 
during the construction of the line, consumed great quantities of 
beef, and given quite a stimulus to the local markets, and their 
removal has produced a distinct effect upon prices ; but it is a very 
new country, and this, I think, will not last long. And, for the 
reasons I have given, I think this general disadvantage of the 
Canadian North-West Territory is not likely to last long either. 
Lastly, as to the general residential conditions of the two 
countries. To an Englishman, the change to Canada comes with 
less of a jar, for several reasons. ‘To take one instance. If you 
go to law, as you may very easily be driven to do, it is a great 
satisfaction to have your case tried by an upright, impartial 
gentleman, as the Canadian magistrates and judges are, ap- 
pointed by, and alone responsible to, the Crown, instead of by 
a huckstering hireling four-year nominee of the local party in 
power, some upstart firebrand whose genius in electioneering 
knavery was too conspicuous to be overlooked, and whose vivid 
perception of the approaching end of his little brief authority gives 
a special didactic force to the precedent of the Unjust Steward. 
Nothing strikes an Englishman with a greater shock of shame and 
VOL. VII. 8 
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disgust than the knowledge, which only arrives after an interval 
of incredulity, of the poisoned sink which, in what is called a free 
country, can do duty for the fount of justice. In a far western 
town I was introduced, as a barrister from the old country, to a 
leading local lawyer, of whom I afterwards saw a good deal, and 
by his means learnt not a little. ‘Is it the case,” he asked, early 
in our first conversation, ‘‘ that at the other side it would not be 
the thing for a party, or his lawyer, in an important case, to make 
out the judge, and say such as, ‘Why, Judge, case of mine on 
before you some day soon, facts so and so; big business for me, 
Judge, and a lot of trouble and work in it for you, I reckon. No 
white man wants another to take extra trouble and work for 
nothing, so I just brought along this (produces a 500 dol. or 
1,000 dol. bill) ; it’s one of a pair another fellow owes me, and it 
ain't no account to me. Guess he’ll be paying me the other one 
a little after the trial, so I can just owe it to you. So long, 
Judge’?” I told my friend that such a course would be the ex- 
ception, rather than the rule, in our country, and even might fail 
of its desired effect, which caused him some surprise and a little 
patriotic satisfaction. 

One word as to manner. The boundary line marks a distinct 
change in this. It is easy enough to get accustomed to the pecu- 
liarity of Western-American manner, which is a complete absence 
of surface civility, and you will find them the most obliging and 
helpful people under this peculiarity ; but to one newly come from 
the old country it will certainly jar for some time, and, in the 
case of some people, for a very long time. The ranchers and cow 
boys and general population of the Canadian North-West are very 
much more civil and pleasant than their neighbours across the 
border, which is intelligible when the circumstances of the two 
cases are considered. I met a friend in one of the United States 
territories, who had come out there straight from Oxford. He 
told me that now he had got not to mind it, but that for two years 
his life had been a burden to him on account of his bitter hatred 
for the people, their ways and manners, and particularly their 
special cast of blasphemy. This is .a perpetual sore to many 
Englishmen, who are not particularly thin-skinned as to strong 
language of the sort they are accustomed to, and can certainly 
not claim for themselves that their ‘“‘ Gretteste ooth ne was but by 
Seynt Loy.” I venture to say that in this respect, as in that of 
manners, the younger country has a marked advantage. 

Another consideration is as to the Indians. In Canada they are 
perfectly quiet, and as nearly as possible well-behaved, for the 
sufficient reason that the treaties made with them by the Govern- 
ment have been equitable, and even generous, and are scrupu- 
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lously carried out, while, on the other hand, the law is kept 
enforced by a discipline equally invariable. In the States the 
Indians have been very differently treated. The allowances 
granted them are notoriously insufficient to support them, and 
their resources in the way of game are exhausted. The result, 
pending the natural effect of starvation, is that they are always 
discontented, often rebellious and unruly; thieves, not only by 
nature and education, but by necessity; and thus a perpetual 
nuisance to the whole country. For all these Indians, in their 
present state, it is impossible to feel anything but loathing when 
one comes to see the details of their existence, and hard to con- 
tinue to regard them quite as human beings. As a policy for the 
future, I am not sure the Americans are wrong in gently encou- 
raging their general deportation to the happy hunting-grounds, 
but for the immediate present the system works less comfortably 
for the neighbouring white man than the maternal care of the 
‘* great mother over the sea” for her copper-coloured children on 
Canadian soil.* 

Finally, to descend from the practical to the sentimental, so 
long as Englishmen continue subject to that peculiar impulse in 
the legs which causes them to stand up involuntarily on a par- 
ticular tune striking their ears, it will be a satisfaction to those 
who leave the old country to feel themselves at least under the 
same Sovereign, and flag, and laws, and not to have a blank space 
left in their composition where something in the nature of loyalty 
and patriotism had been accustomed to play. 

To give some idea of the way of living at a ranche, let me draw 
a slight sketch of a day’s life at one of those where I spent very 
many pleasant days, and which, | think, is fairly typical. A long, 
low house built of logs, with the interstices plastered with mud, 
and containing two good-sized rooms, one of them the kitchen, 
with a stone floor, a range, a wooden table, a few stools, and 
two or three bunks; the second with a wooden floor (very soft to 
sleep on compared with the other), a curtain across the middle 
and a bed behind it—for at one time there had been English 
ladies in residence here—and, for the rest, a table and two or 
three other bits of furniture, apparently of the epoch of King 
Alfred. At some ranches they ‘“‘ go to bed in beds’; indeed, in 
Mr. Black’s Green Pastures and Piccadilly, we hear of an English 
colony near the Rocky Mountains, where they dressed for dinner 
in swallow-tailed coats every evening; but here we just take off 


* Since this was written the half-breed rebellion in the North-Western Territory has 
taken place. and the attitude of the entire Indian population of the north-west, with 
one insignificant exception, has given evidence of the complete subjection in which they 
are held by the authorities: a very striking contrast to recent affairs in Arizona. 
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our coat and boots, wrap up ina blanket, and choose the softest 
looking spot on the floor. Say we have just got up in the morning; 
having made for the stream—which is conveniently close, and deep 
enough for a bathe, and which we prefer to the tin basin outside 
the door on an empty canned-meat case—we are ready for breakfast 
about 6 o’clock. Coffee (without milk) in a tin mug, bread (home 
baked, and more or less creditable to the artist, according to cir- 
cumstances), canned beef, or, perhaps, stewed prairie-grouse or 
duck, if there has been a batiue lately, and a tin of molasses, 
constitute the ménu. Dinner at one, and tea at six, are very much 
the same, with the addition, perhaps, of a dish of dried apples or 
a can of tomatoes, and the occasional substitution of bacon and 
beans for canned meat. In the meantime, you will have ridden 
some thirty miles with the novelty of a Mexican saddle and a pair 
of ‘“schaps,” or shot a bag of prairie-grouse and wild-duck and 
plover, or killed some big, sleek, greedy trout, if you are near one 
of the larger rivers, or done some form of work to make any sort 
of food welcome even apart from the wonderful air. And when you 
are wrapped in your blanket again, with your coat for a pillow, 
and the stove in the middle of the room is the only light by which 
to see the other blanketed bundles in their several corners and the 
only sound is the gurgle of a big pipe ; your general idea, just as 
you go to sleep (if you are at all like me), will be of very keen 
appreciation of the charm of a new and free life, and complete 
change of every sort, including a new atmosphere not dreamt of in 
our over-breathed isles. 

It is strange that, living in the centre of herds of cattle, milk 
should be unknown; vegetables, although they could be raised 
without any difficulty, are very scarce, many ranches not even 
raising a potato. The same may be said of eggs, which are hardly 
ever seen, though they can be sold readily for 2 dols. a dozen, or 
8d. each. The reason probably is that women are the exception 
in a ranche, and the cow-boys, being a race very tenacious of their 
dignity, would consider it damagingly beneath them to have any- 
thing to say to such an animal as a hen. 

Let us take a rapid bird’s-eye view of the journey to the New 
North-West. Having left behind the splendid fertility of the Red 
River valley, and of the country around Winnipeg and Potage la 
Prairie, and crossed the expanse of bare prairie of which Moose- 
jaw is about the centre, we are at Calgary, which is surrounded by 
the finest of ranching country. Here the Rocky Mountains rise 
through the clear atmosphere, as if only half-a-dozen miles away. 
In sharpness of outline they remind a little of the Pyrenees, but 
in their magnificent tooth-and-claw wildness of peak, and sides of 
sheer precipice, seamed with ribs of rock, they leave that respect- 
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able range far behind, and for the next thousand miles southward 
are not again as fine as here. From Calgary south to the border 
is a tract teeming with Englishmen and English capital, of which 
Fort Macleod (110 miles south of Calgary, and 50 miles north of 
the border) is the centre. At intervals of a few miles, rushing 
streams of the brightest water flow from the mountains, fringed, 
generally, with the only trees to be met with. Fish Creek, Pine 
Creek, Sheep Creek, High River, Mosquito Creek, Willow Creek, 
and Old Man River have all to be crossed before reaching MacLeod, 
which stands at the confluence of the two latter, and along each 
of these creeks the land is of the highest quality, and is, in some 
form, taken up. Between MacLeod and the Rockies lie the 
Porcupine hills, the centre of a splendid tract, on which you will 
find sons of the Isis and Cam, and even “lord fellers” too, in 
schaps and sombrero; and hereabouts you will see the ‘‘ how and 
why ” of ranching operations, and learn more in a week than all 
the books or papers in the world can telJl you in all time. Then, 
south from MacLeod, you cross Kootenai River, Belly River (which 
waters glorious feeding-ground and on which is the new Cochrane 
Ranche), Lees Creek, and St. Mary’s River; shortly after which 
the third or fourth big lake, swarming with duck, marks the 
boundary. Through Montana you will see very little land as rich 
to the eye as up to this point, but that is not always the best test 
of feeding quality. 

Having got into Montana, I must say a word on a very burning 
question in the New North-West, which is the question of sheep. 
In Montana large quantities of sheep are raised, as well as cattle, 
but till last summer no attempt was made to try sheep in the 
Canadian territory. Last summer the Cochrane Ranching Com- 
pany decided to introduce sheep, and have driven in no less than 
eight thousand, which seems a large number for an experiment. 
Another ranche is following with about half the number, and 
a few individuals on a smaller scale; the progress of the experi- 
ment being watched from all sides with eager interest, and, in 
in some cases, with equal disfavour, by the cattle-men. The fact 
that cattle will not graze after sheep is, of course, the chief and, 
at first sight, a reasonable objection to the new departure ; but, as 
a matter of fact, one man can herd a flock of 3,000 or 4,000 
sheep; so there is no reason why the sheep should ever stray 
far, if at all, off the land leased by their owner; and as the two 
systems thrive side by side in Montana, there is still less reason for 
collision under the leasing régime. 

In 1884 a petition was got up to Government among the 
great cattle-raisers of the North-West Territory, praying that 
sheep should be excluded from the tract bounded south by the 
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United States boundary, east by the Rockies, and north by Sheep. 
Creek ; and, as a’ result, a law has since been passed prohibiting 
the grazing of sheep within the tract of country between High 
River on the north, and the United States boundary on the south, 
and the boundary of Alberta on the East, a tract comprising the 
best of the cattle country. The magnificent stretch of country 
from High River northward is still left available for sheep, and is 
admirably adapted for them, whilst on the small tract described 
the cattle-men are left in peace. On small capital sheep are a 
more paying, but in all cases are a more precarious stock than cattle ; 
they require to be both fed and housed in winter, to be constantly 
watched as a protection against dogs, cayotes, and similar dangers; 
then they are liable to wholesale mortality from disease or acci- 
dent in a far greater degree than cattle. The present enemy 
most feared is spear-grass, which with no apparent cause invades 
a range hitherto free from it, and will gradually kill the sheep 
if they are left without the most constant care. I saw near 
Winnipeg last year some sheep that had to be “ killed to save 
their lives,” on account of this insidious enemy which has done 
so much damage in Australia, and which even burning the range 
will not eradicate. The danger of drought, so much feared for 
sheep in Australia, does not exist in the North-West Territory ; 
but it is interesting to remember that, in the early sheep days in 
Australia, the wild dogs, which in later years have made such 
ruinous havoc with flocks, were harmless, apparently not having 
discovered the attractions of their quarry till they had been 
educated up to it. 

In spite of all drawbacks, however, and even in spite of stagna- 
tion in the price of wool, which has knocked down the price of 
sheep in Montana to about 3 dols. (12s. 6d.) a head from 3} 
dols., people are taken by the quick increase and consequent 
large profits offered by this form of stock. I stayed with some of 
the large sheep-raisers in Montana, and can give some figures as 
to the capital necessary for a start in sheep, which I premise by 
saying that [ advise no one with less than £2,000 to turn his 
attention to ranching of any sort, as I believe it will bring him 
nothing but disappointment; he might in time build up the 
nucleus of a herd, but it would be by an amount of drudgery 
and expense of time which, applied in many other ways, would 
bring better profit. For a small man, that is with between 
£2,000 and £5,000, [ think that sheep offer a better opportunity 
than cattle (in which I am agreed with by Major Shepherd in 
his recent Prairie Experiences, a book which gives a life-like 
picture of the work); and such a one I should advise to go for 
one year to a large sheep-ranche in Montana—any will do that 
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he likes the look of when going through the country; and they 
will be glad to take him for nothing at first, if he does not object 
to do his share of work and look pleasant. After one year there 
he will know enough to make it safe to sink half his capital, in 
partnership, probably, with some other man, and staying for the 
present in Montana, pending the result of the experiment in 
Canada. There is no use in starting with less than 2,000 sheep, 
which, at 33 dols., come to 6,500 dols., and by the time a house 
and out-buildings have been acquired, either by building or by 
buying out a predecessor, and the necessary horses, wagons, and 
general ranche expenses provided for, 10,000 dols. or £2,000 will 
have been well spent. With from £5,000 upwards it is possible 
to make a start in cattle, which is undoubtedly the surer and 
a sufficiently paying line. There is no doubt that ranching 
has been paying not less than 20 per cent. on an average of 
years, where the concern has been looked after in a practical 
and workman-like way, and, as I have tried to make clear, I do 
not see why it should not continue to do so. 


GrorGrk ALEXANDER. 
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PARTY AND PATRIOTISM. 


Monstrum, horrendum, informe, ingens, cui lumen ademtum. 
Eneidos, Lib. iii. v. 658. 


Suort.y after midnight on the second day of the General Elec- 
tion, I entered a well-known building where several distinguished 
politicians were scanning the result of the polls, as they had 
come and were still every moment coming to hand. ‘ Well,” 
called out an Under-Secretary of State to me, with a little touch 
of friendly malice, “‘have you now more confidence in your 
countrymen, and are you better pleased with the English Constitu- 
tion?’’ My answer was ‘“‘ Not one bit. Since the game is being 
played, | am glad we seem to be winning. But it’s a desperately 
dangerous game to play.” 

Within a week of that question and reply, the widows of Ashur 
were once more loud in their wail; and my friend the Under- 
Secretary—a very serious person, and a thoroughly good patriot, 
though perhaps too habitual and brilliant a performer in the 
noblest and most popular of all English games not to be a little 
slow to perceive that being bowled out when you are defending a 
great Empire may prove to be a very serious matter—again 
relapsed into the despondency which a few striking victories in the 
boroughs had for a brief interval interrupted. 

The taunt addressed to me, in so far as it was one, doubtless 
referred to certain dismal forebodings I have ventured to express 
on more than one occasion in the pages of this Review, more 
especially, | suppose, to two papers entitled respectively ‘‘ The 
Root of our Misfortunes,” and ‘‘ Wanted a New Constitution ” ; 
and possibly also to certain reasons publicly stated in pallia- 
tion of an unwillingness to share personally in the game of 
football, the pushing, the shinning, the goal-taking, which is 
all, it seems to me, that is left of what used to be called our 
Glorious Constitution. 
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I find, however, that, except at Election time, all persons who 
in any degree deserve the name of serious, think exactly as I do, 
and that, far from exaggerating what they feel about Party 
Politics and our Party System of Government, I have very inade- 
quately given voice to their sentiments. 

What were the conditions—conditions known to the whole world, 
though, at the time, by nearly the whole world ignored—under 
which the General Election was fought? No one doubted, for a 
moment, that some ninety determined men, yielding allegiance to 
a leader of unsurpassed dexterity in Parliamentary arts, and 
whose avowed purpose was to wring from the Legislature, by a 
mixture of menace, cajolery, and manceuvre, the concession of a 
Separate Irish Parliament, would be returned to the new House 
of Commons. That much was certain. 

Such being the case, it would have been reasonable to expect 
that the issue, whether Ireland is or is not to have a Parliament 
of its own, would be placed before the Electors in the plainest and 
most direct manner, and that all other questions would be sub- 
ordinated to it for the moment. 

Did we see anything of the kind? We saw precisely the reverse. 
We heard much about Gratuitous Education, still more about the 
Church, and most of all about Rural Allotments. I do not say 
that Ireland was not mentioned; but, when mentioned, it was 
alluded to in ambiguous and evasive phrases. Sonorous platitudes 
about the integrity of the Empire and the supremacy of the Crown 
were echoed by popular candidates, as though they were so many 
political parrots perched upon platforms, neither able nor anxious 
to get beyond the cage of their conventionalities. 

The Leader of the Liberal Party adjured the country to give 
him a large and effective majority over the Conservatives and the 
Parnellites computed together, in order that he might act in total 
independence of the latter, and not be at their mercy. Clearly, 
this appeal would not have been necessary if he had already 
made up his mind to grant Ireland a Separate Parliament, 
for that is precisely what the Parnellites asked for. May we, 
then, conclude that he, at that time, intended to refuse their 
demands? Alas! we may do nothing of the kind. All we may 
conclude is that he meant, to quote a favourite phrase, to be 
** governed by circumstances,” which, translated into plain lan- 
guage, means that he meant to defy the Parnellites if he 
found himself strong enough to do so, and to surrender to 
the Parnellites if he did not. This is being ‘‘ governed by cir- 
cumstances.” This is being “a great Party Leader.” This is 
how to win reverence, excite devotion, arouse enthusiasm, and 
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obtain the votes of a majority of your countrymen. Will anyone- 
say it is patriotism ? 

[t is not necessary to dwell upon what was done by his followers. 
They took their cue, as they would naturally take it, from their 
leader. They expended their lungs in generalities, to which they 
can triumphantly appeal, whether they be reproached with now 
sanctioning a proposal for the establishment of an Irish Parlia- 
ment, or taunted with having formerly opposed it. It used to be 
supposed that many of them were strongly opposed to the creation 
of an Irish Parliament. But that is all a mistake. They objected 
only to the “disintegration of the Realm”; and it must be con- 
fessed that their language was so well chosen, or so faithfully 
copied from an eminent model, that it is impossible to say 
what they did or did not object to. As far as I can make 
out, they objected to being at the bottom of the poll: and 
that is about all. 

Such was the attitude, such the behaviour, of one Party in the 
State. How did the other comport itself? Many people, perhaps 
most people, once believed that a compact had been struck between 
Mr. Parnell and prominent members of the Conservative Party, by 
virtue of which the Home Rulers were pledged to support Conserva- 
tive Candidates in Great Britain at the General Election, and were 
to receive in return certain advantages, not distinctly stated. I 
think no one can now doubt that no such bargain was made. The 
uncompromising language concerning Home Rule since used by the 
very politicians who were suspected of being in collusion with Mr. 
Parnell, affords strong presumption of their innocence. Moreover, 
the language uniformly employed by Lord Salisbury upon the sub- 
ject altogether precludes the idea that any such arrangement was 
sanctioned by the responsible leader of the Party. 

But, though there may have been no compact between the Con- 
servatives and the Parnellites, there was lacking, in my opinion, a 
definite attitude on the part of the former in regard to what ought 
to have been the paramount question of the hour. Why was this 
definite attitude wanting? It was known that Mr. Parnell, 
exasperated by the vigorous conduct of Lord Spencer, had issued 
orders to his followers to vote for Conservative and not for Liberal 
candidates. Would he have done so had Conservatives said then 
what they say now? Would he have done so had they expressed 
themselves in some such fashion as this? ‘‘ Vote for us, if you 
like ; but be under no misconception as to what you will gain by 
doing so. You have not a ghost of a chance of getting Home 
Rule, or a Separate Irish Parliament, from us. If we find our- 
selves in a majority, we shall refuse it you. If we find ourselves. 
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in a minority, we shall inexorably resist those who propose to. 
give it; and we will exhaust every constitutional expedient in 
order to baffle you. Considering that we have just assented—with 
great misgivings, it is true, but still we have assented—to a large 
extension of the suffrage in Ireland, we feel it to be logical and 
reasonable that we should try how far the magnanimity of this 
boon will make you loyal and orderly, and how far it will induce 
you to desist from organized conspiracies against property and - 
organized restraints upon individual liberty. If it does produce 
this effect upon you, well and good; and we shall be glad and 
proud of your support. But if it does not—if outrage, intimida- 
tion, and boycotting, sanctioned and instigated by the National 
League, still continue, then we shall ask Parliament to empower 
us to dissolve the National League, and we shall spare no effort 
to compel you to respect the Crown, to revere the law, and to. 
tolerate freedom.” 

Yes, it is probable that, even had this plain admonition been 
addressed to Mr. Parnell, he would still have instructed his fol- 
owers to vote for Conservative candidates in England, on the 
simple calculation that he would thereby have the best chance of 
preventing either a Conservative Cabinet or a Liberal Cabinet from 
commanding a majority in the House of Commons independently of 
the support he could place at its disposal. But how different would 
have been the position of the Conservative Party when Parliament 
met, whatever course Mr. Parnell had decided to pursue at the 
General Election, had his insidious assistance been openly spurned, 
or had it been accepted only on conditions not to be mistaken 
either by him or anyone ! 

What were the calculations, what the motives, that induced 
both parties in the State, notwithstanding the certainty that some 
ninety Irish Separatists would be returned to the House of 
Commons, to act so strangely, and, as I think it must seem to 
every dispassionate person, so recklessly ? 

The calculation on the Liberal side was that the new Franchise 
Bill would probably make them absolute masters of the position. 
To cite a phrase common among them at the time, they believed 
they would “‘ sweep the board.” They imagined that the agricul- 
tural labourer would prove a greater dupe even than he showed 
himself to be: and they were sceptical of any revolt against 
themselves in the boroughs. In a word, they fancied they might 
muster 400 votes in the new House of Commons. With such 
a backing as that, Mr. Gladstone calculated he would be able to 
do just as he pleased. 

The calculations of the Conservatives were more modest. ‘I 
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shall be well content,” said to me one whose business it was to 
know, at the time the last Parliament came to an end, “ if we 
return to the new House as strong as we were in the old one.” 
Before the struggle was over, but after all the Borough Elections 
had taken place, the same authority showed me certain figures, 
according to which, if they could be relied upon, the Conservatives 
would number 275. ‘“ But that,” he said, ‘“‘is the very best that 
can happen.”’ 

The calculations on one side proved to be very wide of the mark, 
the calculations on the other to be much nearer to it. But is 
it too much to say that the whole business closely resembled pitch 
and toss? Indeed, when anyone asked me what I thought would 
be the result of the Elections, I used to answer with a sorry 
humour, “ It is an affair of ‘heads or tails,’ but I don’t think it 
will be ‘ heads.’ 

As soon as Parliament met, what did we behold? The Con- 
servatives, having received in Great Britain the support of the 
Irish vote at the elections in consequence of not renewing the 
Crimes Act, forthwith intimated that their first duty would be 
to see that it was renewed; and the Liberals, having implored 
the nation to give them a majority large enough to enable 
them to defy the Parnellites, straightway surrendered to the 
Parnellites, and, with their aid, bundled the Conservatives out 
of office. 

And now what is happening? The Conservative orator who was 
popularly credited with being mainly instrumental in winning the 
Parnellite vote in Great Britain for his Party, taking the lead 
in denouncing the Parnellites ; and the Prime Minister, because 
not yet certain that the nation will tolerate the creation of an 
Irish Parliament, and not yet having ascertained whether, in the 
event of his proposing to call one into existence, there will be a 
defection from the Liberal ranks outweighing the aid he would, in 
that case, receive from the Separatists, refusing to disclose his 
intentions till he can solve the doubt, and openly defending his 
attitude with the cynical plea that he is an “old Parliamentary 
hand.” 

If anyone thinks that a community can participate in such 
manceuvres as these, or even view them with toleration, and not 
have its moral sense undermined, and all its instincts of veracity, 
straightforwardness, courage, and patriotism obscured, he must 
either be utterly ignorant of human nature, or he must believe 
that men may touch pitch and yet not be defiled. 

For my part, I see symptoms of this demoralization of the 
public conscience in every direction, and I trace it, for the most 
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part, to the corrupting influence of Party Politics, in which, un- 
fortunately, the whole community now takes part. 

I will not make this charge without attempting to establish 
it. Of two things one. Either Mr. Gladstone is a scrupulously 
honest politician, shaping his conduct by a high code of honour, 
basing his policy on definite and defensible principles, and im- 
bued with a keen sense of duty to his country and the Empire ; 
or he is shifty, tortuous, selfish, ambitious, and utterly wanting in 
patriotism. 

Without expressing any opinion of my own upon this subject, I 
must be allowed to say—what, indeed, everybody knows—that 
practically all Conservatives, and now not a few Liberals, are 
strongly of opinion that the second description, and not the first, 
represents the true state of the case. 

Now, again, of two things one. EHither those who hold that 
opinion are right, or they are wrong. If they are right, the cor- 
rupting power of Party Politics is glaringly exhibited in the utter 
demoralization produced by them on a man of stupendous gifts, 
and who, as far as one can judge, began public life with a con- 
science of at least ordinary sensibility, and with a sense of recti- 
tude strong enough to make him write, and speak, and vote, on 
more than one occasion, on the losing side. If they are wrong, 
the power of Party Politics is exhibited with equal power in its 
capacity so to embitter their judgment as to make them take an 
angel of light for a demon of darkness. If it be said that Con- 
servatives, and many Liberals likewise, only pretend to think 
Mr. Gladstone a passionate and unpatriotic politician, in that case 
their demoralization is even greater, for they are wilfully blacken- 
ing the reputation of a man they know to be honest and upright, 
for the basest Party purposes. 

I have selected Mr. Gladstone, and the opinion Conservatives 
entertain of him, as the most conspicuous and most telling of 
living instances. But minor examples might be adduced by the 
dozen ; and if one were to substitute the name of Disraeli for that 
of Mr. Gladstone, and Liberals for Conservatives, in the foregoing 
argument, the reasoning would hold equally good, and the con- 
clusion would have to be the same. 

But the point can be put yet more strongly. I am perfectly 
certain that, at this moment, most Conservatives in private life 
affirm, and I have every reason to think they believe, that not 
Mr. Gladstone alone, but the great bulk of Mr. Gladstone’s fol- 
lowers, are unprineipled and unpatriotic ; and I am quite prepared 
to learn that, in Liberal circles, Conservative politicians are, as a 
rule, regarded in much the same light. Again, I say, whether 
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both are right or both are wrong, the demoralizing effect of Party 
Politics is conclusively demonstrated. 

Indeed, did politicians think otherwise of each other than they 
do, should we hear, as we do hear so repeatedly, that, for instance, 
Mr. John Morley, at least, is an honest man, saying what he 
thinks, and thinking what he says? Is it not obvious that such 
language implies that the honesty, or belief in the honesty, of 
politicians is rara avis in terris. But, indeed, when I hear people 
saying Mr. John Morley is so very honest, I confess 1 am tempted 
to remember that in the kingdom of the blind one-eyed people 
are kings. 

Nay, if one mercilessly thinks it out, does it not become pain- 
fully apparent that, by the very operation of Party Politics, every 
prominent politician in the House of Commons is being perpetually 
tempted and tormented by his friends not to be honest, and per- 
petually assailed and harassed by his foes in order to be made not 
to appear honest ? Government by Party necessarily entails the 
continual surrender by a man of his convictions, in order to keep 
his Party together; and if he be in the Cabinet, or even in the 
Ministry, he will be fortunate if he be not called upon at times 
to defend in debate what he has opposed in council. This is what 
he has to thank his friends for. As for his foes, they try to trip 
him up on every possible occasion, to make him look inconsistent, 
incapable, and generally contemptible. In a word, and to put 
the operation of Party Politics in as succinct a form as possible, 
each half of the nation is employed, morning, noon, and night, 
from year’s end to year’s end, in proving the other half fools and 
tricksters. For this end, no shaft of ridicule, no craft of speech, 
no device of invective is spared. ll is fair in love, war, and 
politics ; and the greatest triumph a Party leader can enjoy is 
first to demonstrate that the politicians who are summoned to 
save his country are capable only of betraying it, and then, 
by embarrassing them as much as possible, to assist them to 
do so. 

Such are the broad outlines of the habitual working of our Party 
System. If we turn to detail, we find that every proposal, every 
movement, every measure, is judged, not on its own merits, but on 
a calculation of whether the requisite number of votes can be 
secured for it. Votes, obtain votes, recte, si possis, si non, quo- 
cumque modo. By some politicians, this direction is accepted in 
its naked simplicity. Others follow it more unconsciously, but are 
not less its slaves. How otherwise, for instance, are we to account 
for the fact that so many Conservatives are now in favour of 
female suffrage? It is in vain to point out to them that the 
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domesticity and due subordination of women, no matter how rich 
or how able the woman may be, is the only sound and safe basis of 
social life, and that to touch or tamper with it is to be a revolu- 
tionist of the most reckless type. ‘‘ But most women will vote for 
Conservative candidates.” Such is the answer, and it is deemed 
to be conclusive. Could demoralization further go than when it 
makes men, who call themselves Conservatives, the most out- 
rageous of Radicals on a question that ought to awaken every 
Conservative instinct ? 

And does anyone suppose that you can demoralize a people 
politically, and leave them moral and manly in matters into which 
politics do not or should not enter? What have we just seen? A 
politician of note, in a cause non-political, advised and abetted by 
other politicians of note, to act with inconceivable baseness, and, 
having done so, declared by his constituency to be without 
reproach, and “ welcomed back to public life with fervour” by 
the chief organ of his Party. If they had assumed him to be 
guilty, there might have been some excuse for his having left the 
accomplice who had “turned on him,” to do her worst, while he 
did the same. But their assumption is that he is, as he declares 
himself to be, innocent. If that be so, the alleged partner in his 
alleged guilt must be innocent also, and the dupe of a melancholy 
delusion ; and as a man of honour, he would never rest till he had 
proved her to be the victim of her sad imaginings. He preferred, 
and his friends preferred, a course that eminently recalls those 
manceuvres of Party strife, in which great Party Leaders meet 
a Vote of Censure with the Previous Question, and, having 
got a verdict in their favour by evading the point at issue, go 
their way rejoicing over the stupidity and discomfiture of their 
opponents. 

Of cleverness in political life, there is an unfailing supply. But 
an ounce of Character is worth a ton of Ability, and, unhappily, 
it is Character that is wanting. 

Conviction, courage, and a tranquil but immoveable will, these 
are the constituents of Character. Where are we to look for them 
in public life? The Crown is afraid to try to help the nation, lest, 
incited by some Party orator, the nation should be tempted to dis- 
pense with the Crown. The House of Lords is afraid to offer 
resistance to gusts of popular passion, lest by a gust of popular 
passion it should be capsized. Party Leaders are afraid to instruct 
their followers, lest their followers should refuse to be instructed. 
Newspapers deemed powerful and independent hesitate to adopt 
a definite course, lest it should turn out to be the course not 
adopted. Men compose their election addresses, shape their 
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speeches, and give their votes, not in obedience to personal con- 
viction, but on a deliberate calculation as to how a seat is to be 
won and how it is to be retained. There are scores of Liberals 
at this moment who would dearly like to break with their Party, 
but who are deterred from doing so by the doubt whether, if 
they took that step, they would not forfeit the .support of 
the constituency for which they sit. The only downright de- 
fections are by Liberal peers, who have no constituents to fear 
or consult. 

Accurately to describe our Party System of Government, one 
must have recourse to Virgil’s description of Polyphemus placed 
at the beginning of this paper— 


Monstrum, horrendum, informe, ingens, cui lumen ademtum; 


Monster horrific, shapeless, huge, and blind. 


It is no reproach to five millions of electors, most of whom 
are living from hand to mouth, and to whom, naturally enough, 
an additional shilling a week, or the promise of an additional 
shilling a week, is of more urgent importance than the pro- 
blematic welfare of the State, that they are not wise, foreseeing, 
and consumed with passion for the good of their country. For 


how are they to know what is for the good of their country, 
when the great political doctors glaringly disagree, and pass their 
time and expend their energies, not in curing the patient, but in 
denouncing each other as ignoramuses and quacks ? 

But, it will be said, what do you propose ? Tho réle of Jeremiah 
is not a new one, and has peculiar attractions for certain minds, 
conferring, as it does, on him who plays it, absolute freedom, and 
entailing no responsibility. 

The retort is just; for though a man is not bound to refrain 
from lamenting evils even when they are incurable, he is hardly 
worth listening to unless for mischiefs he denounces he can 
suggest some remedy. Remedy, therefore, I will propose. 

Some people seem to think the remedy is to be found in 
everyone ministering, with all his might, to the aggravation of the 
disease. The other day the writer received some anonymous 
verses, exhorting him to shake off his ‘‘ indolence,’’ and—need I 
say ?—seek admission to the House of Commons. I said the verses 
were anonymous ; but they profess to proceed “from the Ghost of 
Canning,” and were dated ‘‘ Hades.” Here are four lines :— 


Must wit be found alone on falsehood’s side, 
Unknown to truth, to virtue unallied ? 

Arise! nor scorn thy country’s just alarms, 
Wield in her cause thy long-neglected arms ; 
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And so on, in true heroic fashion, somewhat unlike the Muse, I am 
bound to say, of the ‘‘ Needy Knife-Grinder.” But they serve to 
illustrate the prevailing belief that whatever good can be done for 
the State, is to be done only by direct participation in Party strife, 

and with most effect in the House of Commons. 

Now I must be allowed once more to affirm my belief that the 
House of Commons is the root of our misfortunes. It has destroyed 
Government, and not replaced it; and, what is more, it cannot re- 
place it save by confessing its own incapacity for that purpose, and 
devising for us a new Constitution, or at any rate reviving for us 

‘certain portions of the old Constitution which have been abolished 
by its successive usurpations. 

At the present moment Government does not exist in England, 
nor has it existed for some time. Hence the utter contempt into 
which all forms of authority have fallen, and the disdain people 
show for prescription, tradition, and even experience. If we can 
be said to have a Constitution at all, it consists of only one article, 
which is this: Out of 5,000,000 electors, 2,500,000 + 1 may do 
what they please, and their pleasure will be ascertained by a duel 
of invective, ridicule, mis-statements, and every manceuvre and 
device dear to electioneering agents. 

In opposition to this, I, for one, should wish to see: 


(1) ACrown, anything but despotic, but possessing real attributes 
and exercising clear prerogatives. As an instance of what I mean, 
the Crown should have, not in theory only, a Right of Dissolution, 
quite apart from, and in despite of, the Ministry of the moment. 
It should likewise have the power to address Parliament and 
the Nation with its own voice, instead of having, as now, hypo- 


critically to sanction with its voice measures and policies it 
thinks unwise. 


(2) A Second Chamber, likewise possessing well-ascertained 
attributes, against the exercise of which street demonstrations and 
clamour would have no more effect, and be no more tolerated, than 


street demonstrations and clamour against some decision of the 
Judges. 


(3) That the House of Commons should occupy its proper place, 
but only its proper place, in the body politic, and should wisely 
abdicate those excessive functions the attempt to exercise which 
have made it somewhat resemble, in its chaotic and incapable 
despotism, the Ruler we lately dethroned in Burmah. 


(4) That all men should say what they really think, and take 
the consequences. 


VOL. VII. 
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But, I shall be told, it is idle to ask the House of Commons to 
lay its own head upon the block, and that, therefore, these pro- 
posals are not “ practical politics.” Really! What should we 
think of a man who, because some perverse person with a 
gangrened leg refused to allow it to be cut off, told the practi- 
tioner who recommended such a course, that amputation is not 
practical surgery ? 

The very phrase ‘practical politics,” now so current, shows of 
what stuff politicians are made. By a “ practical” proposal is 
meant a proposal that is sure to be carried. That a man should 
stand by a Cause that seems likely to be defeated, or adhere to prin- 
ciples apparently rejected by the majority, stamps him as a person 
unfitted for practical politics. Thus principles are abandoned 
without having been really upheld, and Causes are lost without 
having been fought for. 

I have little doubt that the last of my proposals, ‘“ that all men 
shall say what they think and take the consequences,” will seem 
the most visionary and unpractical of them all. Yet in reality, 
though it might not solve all our difficulties, it would go a long 
way towards solving them. Honest men will differ about forms 
of government to the end of time; but, at any rate, they would 
differ like honest men. They would try to find out what is best 
for their country, troubling themselves but little as to what might 
prove most advantageous to their Party. In all probability, if 
all politicians were honest for twenty-four hours, Party ties 
would be dissolved, and the Party system would receive its 
death-blow. 

But if this be too much to hope for all at once, surely the Party 
system might be worked honestly ; and, if this were done, the way 
would be paved for the formation of some better form of Govern- 
ment—or, to speak accurately, of Government of some kind, for 
at present we have none. If there once could be constructed an 
honest Party, and it obtained a majority for one Session, the House 
of Commons might then be induced to part with that por- 
tion of its authority which experience has shown it cannot exercise 
for the public weal. 

Meanwhile, it seems to me that everybody ought to know what 
must already be known to several persons, that a step in that 
direction was lately taken by one politician at least, who, to judge 
him by that act, has not been demoralized by the Party system. 
At a critical moment in the nation’s fortunes, Lord Salisbury 
intimated to Lord Hartington that he, for his part, saw no reason 
why they should not act together, and that if Lord Hartington 
were to attempt to form an Administration, he should be ready 
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to serve under him as Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. 
Conservatives have some reason to be satisfied with the mental 
resources Lord Salisbury places at their disposal. But in proportion 
as moral qualities are higher and more valuable than mental gifts, 
so may they be more proud of this proposal of self-effacement, 
than of all his speeches, all his writings, and all his statesman- 
ship. 

As I have said, I think the incident should be known to the 
nation, and I take upon myself the responsibility of publishing 
it here, in the hope that it may act as a tonic upon the lowered 
system of the body politic. But it also serves my purpose as an 
illustration of the difference between Party and Patriotism. 
Patriotism can still save us. But the Party system must either be 
destroyed, or it will destroy the Realm and dissolve the Empire. 


ALFRED AUSTIN. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Laws relating to Land. 


To tHe Eprrors or tHe NationaL Review.” 
GENTLEMEN, 

I am not a lawyer, but I understand, if not in detail, at least 
generally, enough of the subject treated of by Sir J. Stephen, to appre- 
ciate how vast a simplifying change would be produced in our system 
of conveyancing by merely making real property into personal. At the 
same time, there are expressions in his short treatise which, even were 
there no other reason, would make me doubt the sufficiency of the 
reforms that he proposes. Towards the end of the article he speaks of 
some small difficulty which he believes that the ingenuity of our con- 
veyancers would be adequate to provide means of surmounting. He 
insinuates a doubt as to the effect that making real property into per- 
sonal must have on the operation of our whole law of mortgage. He 
almost scouts any project of a general registration of deeds, and, by 
consequence, a possible registration of titles. He contemplates no in- 
terference with the facilities that exist through means of trusts, of 
creating virtual perpetuities, of a kind little different from those that 
our common law courts almost extirpated, for the time, four hundred 
years ago. He makes the extraordinary proposal, which I venture to 
think most unpractical, if nothing more, to prohibit leases for any 
longer term than thirty years, leaving his readers in doubt as to his 
meaning; for, if he would not permit leases for ever, or for a term 
reasonable for the purpose, no man could build a permanent house 
unless he bought the site out and out—executing, perhaps, a colour- 
able mortgage: to convert the rent the law would not allow him to pay 
into interest. 

I shall not go over these points seriatim. As to the first, I have no 
doubt that there is no technical difficulty that conveyancers could not 
get over; thereby, probably, in many cases, making future work for 
lawyers and the courts. The object that it appears to me Sir J. 
Stephen’s plan is based on is, the facilitation of the means of arriving 
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at title. Yet when he objects to the registration of deeds as a neces- 
sary part of a system, because then all a purchaser’s solicitor must 
do would be to go to the registrar’s instead of getting the deeds 
from the vendor, he here ignores the whole cf his own analogy 
drawn from the registration of the names of stock-holders. In their 
case, the registration itself is their title. Ido not say that Sir J. Stephen 
is not right, according to the intention of his own plan; for a system 
of registration might be of very little use if it is to be only a means 
to help people to arrive at titles. Whereas a thorough reform of our 
practice concerning real property ought to aim at what is not impossible, 
nor even difficult, to reach ; that is, a system of not only arriving easily 
at titles, but also obtaining or creating perfect and indefeasible titles 
by registration of owners; the registration, with certificates, consti- 
tuting the titles. 

Sir J. Stephen says that he supposes ninety-nine out of every hun- 
dred reasonable men do not object to a man having power to provide 
by deed for his children, and the unborn children of those children. I 
am the hundredth man (I hope a reasonable one) who does object to 
the existence of such a power. I say thatjthe existence of an interest, 
cognizable by the law, of a person who is neitherjborn nor already con- 
ceived in the womb, and who may never be born, is, in the nature of the 
thing, unreasonable and absurd, and ought not to be entertainable. If 
it be said that a man should have the same right to make provision 
for his posterity as the nation has to provide for the interests of 
generations yet to come, I reply that that right and duty in the 
nation is a moral right and duty, and that the interests of the Eng- 
land of 1986 are of a transcendental nature; while the interests 
contemplated, of children that may or may not exist in 1986, are of a 
legal nature and totally different in kind. This consideration of the 
intrinsic wrongness in the existence of interests in non-existent per- 
sons (a dead man can have no legal interests, why should one who 
may even never be alive have any?) is, I believe, at the root of all 
possible sound reform in our practice regarding real property. Almost 
all lawyers—and their opinion on this practical question should be con- 
clusive—are of opinion that without doing away with our present 
system of settlements, the institution of a system of title based on 
registry is unfeasible or impossible. 

I do not say that everything short of this is but trifling with re- 
form. But such steps as have been hitherto taken jby our Legislature 
to mitigate (and they can do no more than mitigate) the essential mis- 
chiefs of complicated titles, growing, as they do, more complicated as 
the years and the centuries advance, are not very satisfactory in their 
outcome. I am quite unable to agree with Sir J. Stephen in his ad- 
miration of the Settled Estates Act. It enables unsaleable property to 
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be sold, at a cost of trouble and money that makes it almost constantly 
undesirable to sell it. It defeats the intentions of devisors, who in- 
tended that So-and-so should have land, and gives So-and-so money 
instead. I need not, after what I say above, disclaim all sympathy 
with entails ; but I think it also very questionable, in point of fairness, 
that a man who has already made over a reversion to his living heir, of 
his house and estate, should be able to sell that property against 
his heir’s will, and turn him into a stock-holder instead of a country 
gentleman. 

It appears to me curious that, after Sir J. Stephen has laid down so 
clearly the differences between the two classes of property, viz. that 
which is held by possession and that which is held by title, he should 
in reality confound them. There is great difference between the two. 
That instance which Sir J. Stephen cites, of personal estate held by the 
title of a bill of sale, is a strong case towards showing the difference. 
A bill of sale is an artificial thing, a creation not of nature, but of law, 
while all other property held by title is held, as it were so, naturally, 
because it is the natural way to hold it. While there is very strong 
reason to think that the possibility of holding a lien over chattels not 
given into the hands of the creditor, and the sanction of this through a 
most vexatious proceeding at law, is a social and commercial evil of no 
small magnitude. I apprehend that Sir J. Stephen admits more than 
he is conscious of when he speaks with doubt of the effect that making 
real property into personal would have upon mortgages. 

Starting with the object of aiming at making all titles eventually 
perfect and easily ascertainable, and not with the object of merely 
making present titles more handy, thus slurring over the fundamental 
reform—revolution if you like—that is required, I propose to commence 
by an Act of Parliament of one clause, declaring That no instrument, 
deed, will, or otherwise, executed or coming into force after the passage 
of the Act, or later than such reasonable previous date to be named, 
which creates an interest in any person unborn at the date of execution 
or enforcement of such deed, &c., shall be valid or of any force. I would 
leave existing entails to die out; any plan dealing with them would, I 
believe, produce more mischief than it could remove. Then I would 
institute a sufficient number of offices, say one in each county, for the 
registration of deeds, with power to the registrars, after a proceeding 
similar to that of the Landed Estates Court in Dublin, to issue certifi- 
cates of ownership, which certificates, with entry on the register, should 
constitute perfect title. The system should be maintained by a con- 
tinuous register of transactions, charges, &c., all double indexed, so 
that a search of a few minutes, in a few books, should disclose all par- 
ticulars of estates brought for registration into the offices, as in 
America. 
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There is one thing that I am of opinion is very nearly essential to the 
carrying out of such a plan. The execution of it, the organization of 
the offices, the form of the indexes, &c., should be all in the hands of 
laymen, not of lawyers, who should be employed, wnder the heads of the 
offices, to assist. This is according to a very good guiding example. 
We appoint our War and Admiralty Ministers, not from among our 
generals and admirals, but from among our statesmen. If we should 
entrust the new organization of a semi-legal function, as this would be, 
‘to lawyers, it would be like making a post-captain Secretary of the Board 
‘of Admiralty. Lawyers have not generally been successful as law 
reformers. One man such as Mr. Giffen, of the Board of Trade, would 
-be worth, for the purpose that I contemplate, fifty of the best lawyers. 
The subject of leases for terms of years is one not directly connected 
with this, but it is cognate. Sir J. Stephen thinks present leases too 
long, most people think some of them too short; building leases of 
ninety years certainly are so. I see no injustice that would be done to 
anyone by empowering lessees of premises who have terms exceeding, 
say, forty years, to convert those leases into leases for ever, at the exist- 
ing rents, paying the ascertained actuarial value of the reversions, with 
some small premium to compound for the compulsion. The Leasehold 
‘Conversion Act (Ireland) is a kind of precedent for this. It enables 
lessees holding by leases on lives with covenant of renewal on the fall 
of each life, to convert into leases for ever, by going through a regis- 
tration form. This was formerly a common form of lease in Ireland, 
having been contrived for the purpose of multiplying freeholds, which 
life interests carry. 
Yours truly, 
Armagh, 6th February 1886. Epmunp Lawrence. 


Crime and Education. 


To tHe Epirors or THe ‘‘ Nationat Review.” 
‘GENTLEMEN, 

Canon Gregory’s paper in this month’s issue is most interesting, 
but the subject is all but inexhaustible. Data and statistics which have 
been as yet only accumulating, are fast becoming valuable. But whilst 
absolutely necessary to correctness always, on no subject is it more 
important that the statistics relied on should be ‘ examined and 
catechised,” and ‘“ that the explanations needed to qualify them, and 
place the facts as they exist in their true light” should be given. 

If, in presenting the Education Estimates last July, Mr. Mundella 
had borne this in mind, and had looked a little deeper into the subject, 
he could hardly have endorsed the opinion that the great reduction in 
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the number of prisoners under thirty years of age was mainly the result 
of the Education Act of 1870. This limit of age is much too high. It 
makes too large a class for the purposes of the argument. How many 
of these prisoners could have been affected by Board Schools? Mr. 
Mundella was speaking of 1884. The Act was then fourteen years old; 
but, although it was brought into immediate operation in many of our 
large cities, yet School Boards cannot be considered to have become 
general for some years after its passing. Small towns and rural districts 
followed the example of our large centres of population at a slower pace 
and at irregular distances. For the country as a whole, at least when 
dealing with crime statistics, it would probably be quite fair to consider 
the Act to have been in general operation for a period of ten years 
instead of fifteen. Besides, we must remember, that eyen in the most 
advanced cases, the first three years were mainly occupied in gathering 
information and building schools. A comparatively small amount of 
education was given by the first School Boards, and only subsequent to 
the dates of their re-election in 1873 can any notice fairly be taken of 
their effect upon crime, even when considering a particular town. Now, 
children of school age in 1873—viz. five years old—were only sixteen 
years old in 1884. Children of ten years old in 1873 were only twenty- 
one years old in 1884; and this appears to me to be the limit of age 
on which our present extended school system can be considered to have 
done any valuable work. 

I think it will be agreed that the number of criminals can hardly be 
expected to diminish, unless the supply can be reduced. It is therefore 
not only perfectly fair, but absolutely necessary to a right consideration 
of our problem, to examine whether crime is increasing or decreasing 
with the children of school age at the present time. I cannot produce 
figures from a more extended area than from my own town of Birming- 
ham, but the question is one which at the present time is perhaps best 
argued from special instances, and Iam too well persuaded that in no 
town in the country, has the Education Act been more thoroughly and 
more energetically worked than here. 

No doubt a considerable number of children had been forced into. 
denominational schools during the first three years of the Board’s exis- 
tence, but on the 80th November, 1878, only five Board Schools had 
been built, none of them had been open more than a few months, and 
only 2,367 children were under education in them. Whilst on the 30th 
November, 1884, thirty schools were in actual work under our Board, 
with 82,406 children in average attendance. To show the relative 
amounts of education given, there were in elementary schools in 
Birmingham, in 1871, 16,268 children in average attendance, and in 
1884 87,702. 


Now, what are our statistics of juvenile crime? I have before me the 
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annual reports of the Chief of Police upon the state of crime in Birming- 
ham, which contain a table of persons of sixteen years of age and under, 
apprehended by the police and taken before the magistrates annually. 

By these tables it appears that of children sixteen years and under 
there were apprehended by the police :— 


In the year 1871 1,085 
In five years, 1872 to 1876, an average per year of . 1,449 
In five ,, 1877 to 1881, . 1,064 
In four ,, 1882 to 1885, . 1,074 


No argument for diminution of criminal supply can be drawn from 
these figures. Even increased population helps us very little. The 
Census population in 1871 was 848,787, and in 1881 400,757. The per- 
centage, therefore, was °31 in 1871, and ‘25 in 1885, allowing for an 
increase of population of 30,000 between 1881 and 1885. It must be 
noted, however, that the per-centage for the five years 1872 to 1876 rose 
to about -40 per cent. But then trade was much better between those 
years than between 1882 to 1885, and crime, I believe, is always more 
abundant when trade is good than when it is depressed. Nor would 
taking the two extremes of our period appreciably affect the argument, 
the apprehensions in 1871 being 1,085, and in 1885 1,081. 

But it may be said that many children of the ages specified are 
arrested for misdemeanours of a comparatively trifling character, and 
which do not necessarily forecast a criminal career. To some extent 
this is undoubtedly true. Let me examine just how far it applies. The 
difference the law makes between felony and misdemeanour, is arbitrary 
and not always just. Thus an idle dissolute rough of fifteen, who, from 
mere brutal wantonness, violently assaults a passer-by from whom he 
receives no adequate provocation, is tried for a misdemeanour ; whilst 
a child who steals fruit off a tempting stall, or snatches a pair of boots 
from a shop-door, is tried for felony. The gravity of the first offence is 
quite equal to the second, yet felony is always thought a more serious 
crime than misdemeanour, and punished accordingly ; and our punish- 
ments too often act in the direction of confirming in a course of crime, 
instead of promoting reformation. Yet, if from our tables we could 
prove that the apprehensions under the head of felony were decreasing, 
we should still keep up hope, but it is not so. The numbers for the 
year 1871 for felony were 400; whilst the average for the five years 
1872 to 1876 were 473 ; for the five years 1877 to 1881, 456; for the 
four years 1882 to 1885, 417. 

It would be interesting to know what is the experience of other large 
towns where the Education Act has been as thoroughly worked, but I 
think it must be admitted that it © yet too early for statistics taken 
from the whole country to be us: ‘the purpose, or in the way Mr. 
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Mundella treated them. Two conclusions may, I think, be gathered 
from the examination of this particular case. 


1. That a certain percentage of our large populations is always more 
or less predisposed to crime; often, no doubt, being born into a 
condition of crime, though this latter is far from being invariably 
the case. 


2. That much as may be ultimately hoped from, and accomplished by, 
education pure and simple, other means as auxiliary or other- 
wise must be used, and other influences must be brought to bear 
upon our juvenile population, if any great and valuable improve- 


ment is to be effected, or the criminal supply materially 
reduced. 


I cannot close without calling attention to the fact, that during the 
years whose police statistics I have been examining, great and costly 
efforts have been made, by self-denying ‘philanthropists, to rescue 
children from a state of crime, and bring them up as honest and useful 
members of society. Mr. John T. Middlemore has especially dis- 
tinguished himself by good zealous Christian work in his ‘‘ Children’s 
Emigration Homes” in this town. During thirteen years ending 
81st December 1885, he has taken 1,250 children off the streets, and 
has placed 1,126 of them in comfortable Canadian homes. His, 
although the largest, is not the only instance of this benevolent work in 
this town. These efforts have come into existence entirely since 1870, 
and we have, besides, our certified industrial schools. How many of 
these children would have found themselves before the magistrates ere 
they reached the age of sixteen? And but for these efforts, would not 
our records have shown a very considerable increase of crime under 
these police tables? An increase, lamentable in itself, disappointing to 
the advocates of the constant amelioration of the human race, dis- 
heartening to those who predicted the gradual extinction of juvenile 
crime from the more perfect diffusion of education, but calling for still 
more active, thoughtful, and prayerful efforts from Christian citizens 
and philanthropists. 

I am, Gentlemen. 
Yours truly, 
J. Sarcuett Hopxins. 

Edgbaston, Birmingham, 

February 1886. 
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A Glance at Voluntaryism. 


To tHe Epirors or THE Nationat Review.” 
GENTLEMEN, 

Among Dissenters, at the present moment, there exists the 
keenest hope that the Disestablishment and Disendowment of the 
Church of England is a twofold event not far distant. This anticipation 
bases itself on the purposed vagueness of Mr. Gladstone, the loudly 
trumpeted hostility of Mr. Chamberlain, and the coarse sneers of Sir 
W. Vernon Harcourt. The advantages and disadvantages of a religious 
establishment for the State, and the retro-action of the State upon the 
Church, have been discussed already at more or less length in various 
magazines, newspapers, and reviews. These are questions that I would 
here pass by, and rather draw attention to the abuses which almost 
necessarily are the accompaniment of Voluntaryism in religion. I wish 
to show that if in the Anglican Church there are shortcomings, they 
exist also in congregations and communities of congregations which are 
self-supporting, and largely because of the fact that they are self- 
supporting. Some Nonconformists, among whom notably is Mr. Spur- 
geon, affect to believe that by plundering the Church of her earthly 
goods, they would make her still more than at present to overflow with 
heavenly riches, and that her spiritual tone would rise in proportion to 
the extent of the deficit in her treasury. They would chasten her for 
very love’s sake, that she might thereby attain that odour of sanctity 
in which Bethel and Ebenezer rejoice, which is the certain and satis- 
factory outcome of the voluntary principle. It may be well to step, 
for once in a way, behind the veil which screens from the outside world 
the relations which exist between Dissenting ministers and their congre- 
gations, and judge if the state of things there is always ideal, always 
in brilliant contrast with the working of the institutions of the Anglican 
Church. 

As a rule the members of a Dissenting congregation are communities 
of tradesmen who club together to provide the means of edification and 
intellectual recreation in accordance with their prejudices on the 
Sunday. Having during six days in the week done their best to prove 
to erring mortals that godliness is profitable for the life that now is, 
on the seventh they insure themselyes against adversity in that which 
is to come. They contribute to Ebenezer presumably in proportion 
to their wealth. This circumstance is one of the keynotes of the situ- 
ation. Dives overshadows Lazarus at once, so to speak, at the very 
gate of Paradise. Lazarus, I will aver, has more than once heard an 
enthusiastic layman or laylady sav of Dives, ‘‘He is so pious and 
so rich.” When an aspirant for pul’ t honours in a religious community 
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appears on the scene, those who decide his fate are the money-bags, 
and he naturally has to endeavour to meet the requirements of those 
who hold such essentials as bread and butter at their disposal. 
The pious plutocrat—whether he be a millionnaire, a hundred thousand 
pound, or a ten thousand pound man, expects to get his money’s worth 
for his money. And why not? Every day in the week his mind has 
been devoted to this. Now the question arises, what is it that such a 
man regards as his ‘“‘ money’s worth”? In all “ spirituality ” and ability 
to put Dives’ favourite dogmas into rhetorical English, so that he may 
feel, after adjusting his coat-tails, and settling himself to listen in his 
cosy pew, that the new minister is really a smart young fellow, who 
knows what he is talking about, and that he may go home to his Sunday 
dinner, pleased with himself, and with his excellent judgment. It may 
be objected that such a person is an exaggerated presentment of the 
“ boss ” or “‘ bosses ” in;Dissenting chapels; but I am perfectly sure that 
there are thousands of Nonconformists who could, if they would, bear 
me out as to my substantial accuracy. It is ‘one of the essential vices 
of voluntaryism, as it must exist in such a civilization as ours, that it 
should be so. 

The minister having to give his money’s worth in the matter of 
“ spirituality,’ may be thought to be in straits. Testimonials serve 
here somewhat; but not sufficiently. He must convince his censors 
and his employers that he has the ring of the genuine metal. His life 
has only just begun, so that from the fruits it would be hard to judge a 
tree which, as yet, is but indifferently blossoming. His ‘“ conversion,” 
of course, he can duly vouch for; but for the outward and visible sign 
of the higher spiritual life, by which he is to pass muster, he relies upon 
the inflections of the voice. That is the essential passe-partout of the 
man who has entered his clerical profession of Voluntaryism. It is 
readily understood of Dives, and saves a lot of trouble, does that ‘‘ my 
Christian Friend ” tone, flavoured with ever so slight a nasal twang. 
The priest of the Establishment does not need such small coin for any 
purposes of his, and, therefore, his reputation for spirituality suffers 
among Dissenters, who have, like the New Englanders, inherited from 
seventeenth-century Puritanism, faith in the snuffle as a badge of saint- 
ship. What connection there should be between the Kingdom of 
Heaven and an air of fawning superciliousness, it were hard for the un- 
regenerate to discover ; though, if our clergy were driven to canvass their 
flocks for the wherewithal to keep body and soul together, some light 
would, perhaps, be let in upon the question. 

One great feature of Voluntaryism, of the Dissenting system of re- 
ligion, is the dominating preponderance of the sermon in the ritual of 
its places of worship. It is not learning nor piety, neither scholarship 
nor devotion to good works among the poor and afflicted, which bring 
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distinction to Nonconformist ministers; but the faculty of continuous 
speaking, that is to say, eloquence of a sort. Preaching the Gospel 
is presumably one of the ends for which the Church was instituted ; but 
it would be mere euphemism so to dub the disquisitions to which Bethel 
and Ebenezer listen twice on a Sunday. They are rather lectures on 
Biblical topics, carefully adapted to the mental and moral taste of the 
persons who pay the preacher’s salary, and who would soon find some 
opportunity of compressing the chapel budget, if the pastor began to 
make too free and rough an application of the parable of Dives and 
Lazarus, for instance, or descant on the incompatibility with Church 
membership of aiming at the joint service of God and Mammon. Men 
convinced by experience of the profitableness of everything they touch, 
would resent such an attempt to defraud them out of any of their 
rights. The preacher knows well every money-bag in his congregation, 
knows exactly how much doctrine each one of them will stand; in 
vulgar parlance, he knows, too, on which side his bread is buttered, and 
wisely—after the manner of this world—does not attempt to batter his 
head against a stone wall. There are clergymen of the Church of 
England and clergymen of the Church of England, of course ; but it 
may be doubted whether, as a rule, they stand in such grave need of 
the warning conveyed in the Pauline exclamation, ‘‘ Woe is me, if T 
preach not the Gospel.” They, as supported by the State, are the more 
free from any temptation to tamper with the message their conscience 
prompts them to deliver than the men who, from the most elementary 
considerations of profit and loss, must needs be careful. A State 
Church may become intensely democratic in its sympathies, and in 
the direction of its aims; while Voluntaryism always tends towards 
plutocratic rule, and mirroring solely the more pious and social senti- 
ments of the bouryeoisie. 

If one fails to see in the relations between the minister and the 
money-bags how extra-spirituality is superinduced by the action of the 
voluntary principle, it is still harder to discover how it aids to the per- 
formance of the important pastoral duty of the visitation of the sick 
and of the poor. The minister must call on the socially important 
members of his flock regularly, as well as preach up or down to their 
intellectual level. When he has done this he finds that he has done 
pretty much all that is expected of him by the public opinion which he 
need care about. The tendency in him is to stick to the more desirable 
acquaintances. He can tot up their value in pounds, shillings, and 
pence, with as much or more zest than a bank manager. He revels 
round the capacious purses, piously glad that the aroma of godliness 
which exhales from them relieves him from any misgivings as to his 
holy satisfaction. Too often the poorer members are neglected, and 
not unnaturally. Their mites do not seriously affect the treasury, 
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and although they may be examples of high thinking and pure 
living, these pillars of the temple are found in very obscure corners. 
I remember that some years ago, when I was living in a large 
manufacturing town, it was a common subject of laughing remark 
and cynical comment that one of the Dissenting ministers visited 
only one member of his congregation, a very rich manufacturer, 
who was well provided with horses and carriages. The preacher 
appropriated a brougham to his own use, and was seldom seen out 
of it, except when he was in the pulpit. This is not altogether the 
fault of the man; but is the natural outcome of Voluntaryism. It is 
absurd, therefore, for persons like Mr. Spurgeon to affect to believe that 
Disestablishment and Disendowment work for spirituality. They would 
tend to develop an external and unsavoury unctuousness, owing to the 
exigencies of a fierce competition, they would make the pew-system 
imperative, and would deprive the poor of those ministrations to which 
they have become so used that they hardly notice them. The first duty 
of the clergyman would be to collect his salary, and it is perfectly clear 
that that necessity would in many cases lead him, like his Dissenting 
brother, to pander to Dives and neglect Lazarus. At the present 
moment the clergy of the Church of England enjoy a justly-earned dis- 
tinction among the religious bodies of the land, because of the devotion 
which they ordinarily display in visiting the poor and the afflicted. 
They have temptations to court the favour of great men, of course. The 
exercise of patronage by laymen and others lends itself, perhaps, to an 
attitude of mind which is based on the promptings of self-interest ; but, 
for all that, the parson rarely loses sight of the true nature of his 
functions, and is rarely impelled by any material motive to sink entirely 
into a mere religious lecturer. 

In writing thus, I am not motived by any animosity to the Dissenting 
preacher per se. I believe, in fact, we all know that his activity is 
often a most beneficent one, that his culture, learning, intelligence, and 
self-denial in labouring to carry out his Master’s work, are above all 
praise. God forbid that I should say one word to bring into contempt 
men who are striving, with might and main, to fulfil a high ideal, and 
to remove all ground of scoffing from the scorner. There are good men 
and true, men who are the ornament of our age and of the Charch of 
Christ in every religious persuasion, men who look beyond and 
through all earthly distinctions, whose hearts are centred on the one 
object of working for the welfare of their fellow mortals. But a Dissenter 
when he is attacking the Church forgets all about Hooker, Herbert, 
Ken, Keble, Kingsley, Robinson, and Tait. He girds only at the Esta- 
blishment, and wonders how so many excellent men could exist and 
flourish in goodness and all righteous works under such a system. In 
the same way I have passed by the ornaments of Voluntaryism, while 
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animadverting on its deficiencies. They are there, I admit, with some 
wonder that they should be there. The problem as to which is 
absolutely the best of the two systems for giving complete effect to 
Christian teaching may be difficult to solve. Except that when men are 
willing to go to some monetary sacrifice to worship after their own 
fashion one must assume earnestness, I fail utterly to see that Volun- 
taryism is not a retrogression from the good to what is less good; that 
is to say, from a set of circumstances which work for a higher life to a 
set of circumstances which militate against it. No institution worked 
by mortal hands can be free from abuses; but the abuses of the Esta- 
blishment are as nothing compared with those flagrant or latent in 
Voluntaryism. It was not from the Established Church that the 
greatest novelist of the century took his types of humbug, Stiggins and 
Pecksniff. If I have the opportunity, I will gladly return to this 
argument ; but I think I have said enough to show that the Anglican 
Church should not only stand on the defensive, but polemically, 
be aggressive. At all events, Churchmen should regard the pretensions 
of Dissenting ministers, that they attack the Church out of brotherly 
love, much as Mr. Weller did the tears of Mr. Job Trotter. 
I am, Gentlemen, 
Your obedient servant, 
Frank Banriep. 


Church Reform. 


To tHe Eprrors or tHe “ Nationa Review.” 
GENTLEMEN, 

Thousands of patriotic English Churchmen will doubtless be 
following with earnest interest the discussion initiated by the Bishop 
of Peterborough in the February number of The National Review. May 
IT call your attention, and theirs, to what is going on in Scotland in 
connection with the same subject ? 

It might with reason be said that the Church Question in Scotland 
is more urgent than the similar subject in England. With Englishmen it 
is a question simply of reform. With us, in the ecclesiastical meaning 
of the term, it is a matter of reformation. The Presbyterian Establish- 
ment seems about to fall. The withdrawal of Episcopalian support of 
the Church candidates would hasteu the disaster. Now, the Episco- 
palians have given it to be understood that they cannot conscientiously 
go on supporting an Establishment whose fundamental doctrine of 
Church Government they hold to be unscriptural; and, at length 
recognizing that that is so, the Establishment leaders are much more 
favourably disposed than hitherto to the project of Union between their 
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‘Church and the Episcopal Church in Scotland. Such a union would be 
a national blessing in many important respects. It would instantly 
arrest the Liberation movement in this country; which, it is notorious, 
is directed ultimately against the Church of England. It would bring 
all classes, high and low, into the sympathy of one communion ; and, 
in doing so, it would leaven our land with an all-pervading non-partizan 
feeling of social tranquillity which is the only sure basis of true Con- 
servatism. Above all, it would relieve our Queen from the grossly 
anomalous position of being bound by oath to maintain in her United 
Kingdom two absolutely incompatible principles of ecclesiastical govern- 
ment. 

In a letter like this, of course, I can only give the barest outline of 
the state of affairs I and many others would like our compatriots in 
England to study along with their own kindred concerns. My purpose 
in writing is to tell where all the facts and arguments about union in 
Scotland may be found. The Bishop of St. Andrews has made a special 
study of the question during the whole of his life ; and he is now issuing 
a monthly serial about it (Edinburgh: Macniven and Wallace), which 
I earnestly recommend your readers to study. There are few lives 
among us so rich in historical interest as Bishop Wordsworth’s. He 
had been in the immediate observation of all the ecclesiastical move- 
ments in our country since, at Oxford, he instructed Mr. Gladstone in 
the religious and political Conservatism from which that great man is 
now apostate, and since, in the same classic scenes, he regulated the 
tendency that ultimately took Newman and Manning to Rome. Who, 
then, could better advise his countrymen in the crisis with whieh 
‘Church and State is now face to face ? 

Iam, Gentlemen, 
Your obedient Servant, 


A Scortiso ConserRvVATIVE. 
Scotland, February 8th, 1886. 
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= deliberately untrue, which he regretted to say had been sworn to.—See Times, 10th 
uly 1864. 

Sold in Bottles, at 1s. 1jd., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 11s. each. ‘ None are genuine without the 
words, “DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE ” on the Government Stamp. Over- 
whelming Medical Testimony accompanies each Bottle. 


Sole Manufacturer: J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great Russell Street, W.C. 
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ACCIDENTS OF DAILY LIFE 


INSURED AGAINST BY THE 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


(ESTABLISHED 1849.) 


64, CORNHILL, LONDON. 


CAPITAL, £1,000,000. 
INCOME, £246,000. 
COMPENSATION PAID FOR 112,000 ACCIDENTS, 


£2,215,000. 


Chairman - HARVIE M. FARQUHAR, Esq. 


Apply to the Clerks at ‘the Railway Shahin, the Local Agents, or 
West End Office, 8, Grand Hotel Buildings, W.C., 


OR AT THE 


HEAD OFFICE: 64, CORNHILL, LONDON, EC. 


WILLIAM J. VIAN, Seeretary. 


TWENTY-TWO PRIZE MEDALS AWARDED TO THE FIRM. 


Pure Concentrated 


COCOA 


Prepared by a new and special scientific process securing extreme solubility, 


TRADE MARK. 


and developing the finest flavour of the Cocoa.— It is especially adapted to those 
whose ‘lis Hestive organs are weak, and [ strongly recommend it as a substitute for tea for young 
persons.” Sir Chas. A. Cameron, President Royal College of Surgeons, Treland, dc. 


* BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


REEUNAT ISN 


PERMANENTLY CURES BY USING 


MAGNETIC TRON SEA 


IN THE BATH OR BY BANDAGING. 


Whereby the advantages of the celebrated Iron Baths of Plauen, Saxony (so efficacious in all 


Rheumatic Atfections), combined with the invigorating ame of Sea- Bathing, are 
brought to every home. Also M Sant 


IRON AND PHOSPH ATED TABLE 


The use of which, a= a Condiment at meals and for cooking purposes, cures the most obstinate 


forms of Dy oe and Indigestion. Priee—Bath, 9d.; Table, ls. Of all Chemists, Grocers, 
and Oilmen. olesale only of the 


MAGNETIC IRON SEA ’SALT CO., 122, Newgate St., London, E.C. 
Prospectuses and Certificates. 
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